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AMERICAN ACADEMY 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Historians may differ as to whether our American institu- 
tions sprang from England or Holland. ‘They may agree 
to divide the honors and may possibly be willing ultimately 
to accord to America some originating power of her own. 
The question of the cause of the divergence in the institu- 
tions of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations is an interesting 
one, and probably no phase of it is more interesting than 
that which deals with educational systems. 

A great factor in the divergence has undoubtedly been the 
fact that English systems have been built up by the slow 
accretions of ages, every proposed addition being required to 
show proof, not only of its inherent usefulness, but also of 
adaptability to the other parts of the edifice already erected ; 
while here to a much greater extent the ground has been 
cleared and we have been able to consult utility in determin- 
ing our structure. Then again, we have been willing to 
learn from foreigners. The cosmopolitan character of our 
population is but an index of a cosmopolitan character in 
our institutions. Holland, Germany, Scandinavia, as well 
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2 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


as England, have been probed by minds open to receive and . 
adopt any suggestions, and these have been woven often 
unconsciously into our systems. England, with a more 
homogeneous population and great belief in her own ability 
to solve all her own problems without assistance, has made 
a slower but perhaps more characteristically national growth. 

Furthermore, over all our development has continually 
hovered the great democratic idea, directing the way to in- 
stitutions in which it may find a fitting permanent abode. 
The people ultimately will secure a system giving equal 
chances, for the people are supreme. The mother country 
boasts of her equal and in some cases greater political liberty, 
but it is useless it seems to me to deny that in essential 
democracy, a democracy which gives a chance for every 
talent to be fully developed, she is still behind us, though in 
the past twenty years she has probably gained on us in the 
race. She still says of democratic ideas what the student in 
theology gave as an answer to the question as to the church's 
doctrine on the subject of good works: ‘‘A few of them 
will do no harm;’’ while we have embraced these ideas 
readily and fully and are continually modifying all our 
institutions, social, political and religious, in their direction. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to trace the 
causes, but some of the facts of divergences in the systems 
of State education in the two countries, and the subjects of 
contrast which will be treated of are four. 

1. The guarantees which the State receives that its money 
is properly expended by the schools. 

2. The provision which it makes for education from the 
age of fourteen to the age of nineteen. 

3. The enforcement of education on unwilling parents and 
children. 

4. The attitude towards religious and Biblical teaching. 

1. The English follow up their appropriation with most 
detailed care. It is not given into local hands to make what 
they can of it. The system is popularly called ‘‘ payment 
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RELATION OF THE STATE TO EDUCATION. 3 


by results,’’ and this expresses the general idea supposed 
to govern the method. Every shilling given is supposed to 
be given for a result already obtained. ‘‘ Have you taught 
a boy to read and write and cipher?’’ the government says 
toaschool. ‘‘ We will not take your word for it, we will 
ascertain for ourselves, and if so, we will pay you for it.’’ 
‘‘Is your school in a fair state of discipline and organiza- 
tion? If our inspection satisfies us on this point we will 
give you a shilling per child. If it is very good we will 
give yours. 6d.’’ ‘‘ Will your children fairly pass our ex- 
amination in geography ? we will give you a shilling a piece ; 
will they do it very well indeed? we will give you two 
shillings a piece; will they not pass? we will not give you 
anything,’’ and so on through the list. The epigram of 
Robert Lowe is supposed to sum up its merits. ‘‘If the 
system is costly it shall be efficient ; if inefficient it shall be 
cheap.”’ 

If inspectors were omniscient and infallible, accurately 
gauging all the good results a school produces, hampered 
by no instructions and swayed by no prejudices, there could 
probably be no better system devised than this. It would 
secure the very greatest good from every penny appro- 
priated. 

About $7,000,000 are paid out by the general government 
on the basis of this arrangement in aid of education, and 
this covers about twenty-seven per cent of the total cost of 
maintaining the schools. 

Any denominational or private school, if it fulfills certain 
general conditions as to religious instruction, quality of 
teaching, and charges to parents, can be a recipient of this 
grant. 

With regard to the whole system of inspection and ‘‘ pay- 
ment by results,’’ a strong controversy has been, and still 
is raging in England. For it, it is urged that it is necessary 
for the government to have assurance that the purposes, 
for which so much public money is voted, are secured ; and 
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4 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


the fact that so many of the schools are in private hands 
makes this all the more important. It is also said to bea 
guarantee against the tendency, which seems to be especially 
strong in English schools, particularly those most closely 
connected with the universities, to give too much attention 
to a few bright scholars, at the expense of the duller ones ; 
for evidently such a course would not satisfy inspectors and 
win grants. Its friends also claim that it is the cause, to a 
large extent, of the increase in salaries of teachers, and 
affords a certain means of informing managers as to the 
relative value of the different teachers, and thus enables 
them to graduate salaries in proportion to pedagogic or 
grant-winning abilities. It is certain that salaries have 
steadily risen under the operation of the system, that 
teachers hold a higher place in the estimation of the com- 
munity, and that the best of them have a very handsome 
remuneration for their services. There is not the level of 
uniform compensation for teachers of a certain grade, which 
prevails in most other countries, but the system often 
makes it economical to secure and retain good teachers, 
even at an advance over others who are doing, in an inferior 
manner, the same work. The average salary of men 
teachers in the public Elementary Schools in England is 
about $600, and of women, $375, while in Pennsylvania it 
is about $325 for men, and $250 for women, and the ex- 
penses of living are greater. 

On the other hand, the ‘‘cramming’’ which the system 
produces is violently protested against. To meet the de- 
mands, real or supposed, of the inspector, education is 
sacrificed to the process of forcing into the scholars, availa- 
ble and grant compelling knowledge. Facts in geography, 
for instance, count for more than real brain power in a test 
by an external examiner. The teacher is hampered in the 
adoption of methods which seem to him best, by the fear 
that they will not produce the kind of results which the 
government inquires for, and the scholars are filled with a 
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sort of knowledge which disappears as rapidly a© it was 
gained. One hears many complaints that the chila,en who 
leave school at twelve or fourteen often lose almost all their 
school acquisitions in a few years. This danger is fully 
recognized by the department, and inspectors are strongly 
urged not to lay too much stress on mere knowledge. 

Another criticism of the system may be given in the words 
of R. H. Quick: 

‘‘Suppose that on leaving school we wished to forecast a 
lad’s future. What shall we try to find out about him? 
No doubt we shall ask what he knew; but this would not 
be by any means the main thing. His skill would interest 
us, and so would the state of his health. But what we would 
ask, first and foremost, is this—Whom does he love? Whom 
does he admire and imitate? What does he care about? 
What interests him? It is only when the answers to these 
questions are satisfactory that we can think hopefully of his 
future; and it is only in so far as the school course has 
tended to make the answers satisfactory that it deserves our 
approval. Schools such as Pestalozzi designed would have 
thus deserved our approval; but we cannot say this of the 
schools into which the children of the English poor are now 
driven. In these schools the heart and the affections are not 
thought of, the powers of neither mind nor body are developed 
by exercise, and the children do not acquire any interests 
that will raise or elevate them.’’ 

These questions of the development of high ambitions, of 
character, of good habits, and of physique cannot be too 
strongly urged on the attention of elementary schools. 
Together they are more important than any intellectual 
attainments. ‘They stand the wear and tear of life better, 
and do more to assist their possessor to prominence and suc- 
cess. If the system does not allow their encouragement, it 
is a severe indictment against it. It is undoubtedly true that 
they do not count for very much in obtaining grants. It is 
also true that success in them is often very difficult to estimate. 
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6 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


Probably the department is doing all that it can to secure 
them. A grant for ‘‘ discipline and organization’’ of 1s. or 
1s. 6d, may be made, and inspectors are instructed that they 
‘* will have special regard to the moral training and conduct 
of the children, to the neatness and order of the school 
premises and furniture, and to the proper classification of the 
scholars.’’ ‘They are also to be satisfied ‘‘that all reason- 
able care is taken in the ordinary management of the school, 
to bring up the children in habits of punctuality, of good 
manners and language, of cleanliness and neatness, and also 
to impress on the children the importance of cheerful 
obedience to duty, of consideration and respect for others, 
and of honor and truthfulness in word and act.’’ 

This is excellent ; and if under the system good teachers 
are allowed to get these results, evem if to do it certain 
studies are neglected, there would be but little left to 
desire. 

These arguments do not seem to have undermined the 
belief of most Englishmen connected with education that 
‘* payment by results’’ is advantageous, or at least necessary 
for the present. 

They have probably produced serious modifications, 
which have tended towards the idea that it is the work of 
inspectors to see that school officers do their duty, rather 
than test very minutely the advancement of the individual 
scholar in special subjects. These modifications satisfy 
many of the objectors ; and though the clamor does not lack 
energy and volume, it is more likely to produce further 
modification than to cause the abolishment of a system 
which is unquestionably effective in toning up many schools 
that would otherwise be bad, and which satisfies the English- 
man’s idea of fairness, and of the propriety of equivalence 
for public money expended. 

Such is the carefully guarded English system—without 
loop-hole for waste, and with a continual stimulation to 
goodness of a certain sort. 
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In Pennsylvania our State Legislature appropriates $5, - 
000,000 annually towards the schools, about one-third the 
total revenue, and nearly as much as the English Govern- 
ment. What security does it have against squandering? 
None, except what it imposes on the school districts in con- 
nection with the money they raise for themselves. 

There are general laws governing the sort of schools the 
State will recognize. The teacher must be examined and 
certificated by the County Superintendent. The schools 
must be kept open at least 120 days in the year; every 
person between the ages of six and twenty-one must have 
the privilege of attending them ; and orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, physio- 
logy and hygiene, must be taught by a teacher whom the 
Superintendent pronounces efficient and the local directors 
appoint. 

All of this has to be certified to by the County Commis- 
sioners for each district as a condition of receiving any 
money from the State. This report being received by the 
State Superintendent he must pay the money in proportion 
to the number of resident taxadles in the district. The State 
cannot go back of the local returns. ‘There is no question 
of quality of instruction. ‘‘ Results’’ have nothing to do 
with it. The grant creates comparatively little stimulation. 
It is largely a device to relieve local taxation. The Consti- 
tution directs that at least $1,000,000 shall be given, and 
undoubtedly this was originally for the purpose of imposing 
conditions on backward communities as to quality of teachers, 
length of school year and subjects to be taught. But the 
State is rich and the districts are poor, and public opinion 
demanded an increase of State aid, so the appropriation rose 
finally to $5,000,000, with but little change in legislation. 
Of course the increase gives still greater power to enforce 
State provisions. No district can well afford to throw away 
lightly so large an increment of revenue, coming to it as 
a gift and adding no additional responsibility. But it is 
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doubtful whether, despite the well-meant efforts of County 
Superintendent and school officers, sufficient betterment of 
the schools has resulted from the increase. It was done to 
relieve local taxation, and it has donethis. The other effect, 
to add to gross revenues and consequent efficiency of the 
schools, is a matter of doubt, except in a few districts 
already alert. 

The county which fulfills the minimum requirements of 
the law, keeps its schools open for six months of twenty 
days each, employs the cheapest talent the County Superin- 
tendent will pass, and teaches however lamely the prescribed 
studies, knows it will receive its share of the funds just as if 
it paid double salaries, had ten months of school year and 
made its schools first rate, and hence feels no great pressure 
to improve. 

In the English system a State officer, absolutely indepen- 
dent of the locality, follows up the appropriation and on the 
basis of his report it is granted. In America, for while the 
local idea is very strong in Pennsylvania, it may in this re- 
spect be taken as a typical State, all is left to the locality. 
The easily fulfilled general conditions are compatible with 
very poor schools. County superintendents elected by the 
directors, and seeking election every three years, are not 
always very rigid in examining teachers. They cannot be, 
for the directors fix the salary and these will not draw in all 
parts the best material, and yet in a sense the law is com- 
plied with, and the commissioners elected by the same con- 
stituency certify this to the State officer, who has no option 
but to pay the money. 

The English system applied to Pennsylvania would first 
destroy an immense number of weakly schools, and then it 
would build up in their places schools of better sort and 
would work up the tone of unwilling and lethargic commu- 
nities. 

And yet I would not wish its adoption. The strength 
derived from local independence is a factor we cannot ignore. 
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The continual burden of working up to the requirements 
of an external examiner is such a fetter on’ a good teacher 
that one would not want it. If our worst schools are worse 
than the English, I believe our best schools are better, for in 
many places a teacher is asked for no results except her 
general tone and impression on the school, and this is as it 
should be. 

But we are throwing away a chance to build up the school 
systems in weak districts, and it seems to me that some con- 
structive legislation is needed to secure the benefits of pay- 
ments by results without its evils. 

I am not competent, nor is this the place to enter into 
details, but as a basis of this system I think we should have, 
appointed and paid by the State, a number of officers whose 
business should be, each in a well-defined district, to re- 
port in a perfectly general way as to the efficiency of the 
schools and their fitness to receive aid. They should be 
paid by the State, so as to make them independent of local 
influence, and they should have power, not in the least to 
interfere with local effort, but solely to report on its success ; 
not on each study, not on each school, but on the district. 
They should take into account possible and not ideal results. 
They should say to directors, you must make better schools, 
or you shall not have State money, or not as much State 
money. ‘They would in time, if properly selected and dis- 
ciplined, become influential in shaping policy and methods, 
but this would only be an indirect effect of their employment. 
Their main duty would be to secure the necessary guaran- 
tees that the large sum of $5,000,000 annually given by the 
State is properly expended. By some such device as this 
you might secure all the advantages of English ‘‘ payment 
by results,’’ with no derogation to local enterprise and a con- 
tinual uplift of the average standard of the schools. 

Instead of saying, we will give you a quarter for every 
child taught geography, and then taking possession of the 
school to ascertain the facts and deducing the appropriation 
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by this arithmetical process, our inspector wouid report: 
‘*In such a district the school is not giving as good intellec- 
tual and moral results as one has a right to expect. I 
would recommend a reduction of its appropriation, until it 
shows itself competent to use it better.’’ The district might 
find it actually cheaper to keep up a good school than a poor 
one. Ifa good teacher, costing a few dollars a month more, 
could receive from the State treble the increase of her salary, 
American shrewdness would dictate her employment, and 
after all the great secret of a good school is to place a good 
teacher in contact with children and fetter her by no 
restraints. The appropriation is now large enough to make 
its reception worth an effort. 

2. Another point of contrast in the two countries is their 
attitude to secondary education. There are no State-aided 
secondary schools in England. A large number of schools, 
many of them since the reorganization of 1868 excellent 
schools, most of them dating their origin to the time of the 
Reformation, give the English boys of means a good educa- 
tion preparatory to business, technical schools or the univer- 
sities. They have a noble history, excellent traditions, an 
efficient teaching staff, and are the most interesting features, 
because the most distinctively English, of the whole English 
set of educational institutions. But being old foundations, 
they are not distributed in accordance with the population. 
Many populous new towns have none, while in other quar- 
ters there is a redundancy. It was the noble dream of the 
reformers to place a grammar school for rich and poor in 
every parish, and have every one point to the universities, 
so that the poor boy, by scholarships in the universities 
which they often provided, should find his way clear to the 
Bachelor’s Degree. Had their successors possessed their spirit 
the dream would have been a reality. But the rich have 
monopolized the schools, and even the university scholar- 
ships, and a poor boy, except in rare instances, cannot rise 
above the elementary schools. Even the middle classes, 
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which profit most by a secondary education, are excluded, 
except they happen to reside near one of these old endowed 
schools. For these schools the State does nothing. They 
do not wish anything from the State, and will not willingly 
accept any favors coupled with conditions. They have their 
endowments and their constituency. They do a good work 
in limited lines, and they are not anxious to give up their 
independence and become a part of any system involving 
government examiners, conscience clauses and certificated 
teachers. Hence they do nearly nothing, except in a few 
localities, to supply secondary education to the great middle 
classes of English boys. They are for the rich. But Eng- 
land is on the eve of a great reorganization of its secondary 
system. A recent private letter from a gentleman who will 
have a hand in shaping the movement says: ‘‘ We are just 
starting on a very difficult voyage over here—the organiza- 
tion of secondary education, and there will be fierce fighting 
over it. I believe in the State supplying what has been left 
unsupplied, and requiring some very general conditions to 
be satisfied by what is in existence. Others would have 
everything under the direction of the State—them I shall 
fight to the death. The storm will break in about four 
months—a new government may delay it for a year—but 
storm there will be.’’ And the Vice-President of the Council 
on Education, the practical head of the department, has said 
within a few weeks: ‘‘I find throughout the country a 
rising flood of public opinion in favor of some further 
development of secondary education, and a growing convic- 
tion of the need for lessening the chaos which lies between 


the now completely organized system of elementary educa- . 


tion and the universities.’’ The gaps of the system will be 
filled up by State-established schools. Those already exist- 
ing will be co-ordinated without too much curtailment of their 
liberties, and we will see a system arise, wrought out in the, 
if tardy, yet thorough and effective, English manner. Eng- 
land is no longer ruled by the rich, and the sentiment that 
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they alone should be educated is passing away before the 
growth of a great Democratic wave, which, now represented 
in Parliament and Councils, is granting to all classes the 
chances to the best the country can afford. 

There are but a score or two of men in both the historic 
universities who have ever been in a State-aided school. 
Ninety-nine per cent of all their students come from the 
fifteen per cent of the people who are called the upper 
classes. The prospects before an ambitious poor boy, except 
in rare instances, are cheerless in the extreme. The life of 
labor of the father is to be reproduced in the son, with only 
the advantage given by an improved elementary education 
of which the father probably has none at all. 

America has been wiser or more fortunate. Our public 
school system has embraced the high school—an institution 
often with grave faults, but supplying a good opportunity, 
more often of the modern sort, to almost all boys and girls 
who ought to have it, and who will value it. It is the step- 
ping stone between the elementary school and the Univer- 
sity, in many States practically the only one which exists. 
Any one who can be supported to the age of seventeen or 
eighteen can go to college and any one can satisfy those 
aspirations which often are aroused :later in life by a book, 
a lecture, a newspaper article, or a conversation. Every 
American college knows the young man of perhaps twenty- 
three or twenty-four, with a hiatus of years in his educa- 
tional life, of a very slender patrimony, and shallow finan- 
cial resources, but somehow suddenly aroused to a burning 
desire for a college degree and the learning which it implies. 
Such a late awakening would in England be absolutely 
futile. If it ever occurred it would be dismissed as an im- 
possible dream. Such a person might almost as well 
aspire to be ruler of the United Kingdom. But here it 
is very possible of realization. He finds a free high 
school in the nearest town. From there he readily passes 
to a college or university, in many States, practically free 
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and supported by State funds; in others, with a number of 
scholarships reserved for the poor and deserving, so arranged 
that they can be readily applied for without loss of inde- 
pendence, while the vacation affords the chances to replenish 
his resources for personal expenditure. 

It is the free secondary school which makes this possible, 
which gives to every boy and girl a chance for the best in 
the way of education that the country can offer. How weak 
then is the cry of demagogues, and of some who are not 
demagogues, that the public purse should supply only the 
education of the masses, the three ‘‘ R’s,’’ and that all beyond 
this savors of aristocracy. It would be unfortunate indeed, 
if, just as England is emerging from its blindness and tra- 
ditionary ideas into the light of which Matthew Arnold was 
the apostle, and though he knew. it not, the prophet, we 
should allow any one to convince us that the people’s money 
should go to elementary schools alone, thus hopelessly con- 
demning to ignorance and inferiority many lives which 
were meant for something better. 

Where a whole community patronizes the public school 
system and representatives from all sorts of people sit side 
by side in primary, grammar and high school, which is the 
case in New England and the Northwest, there is not much 
danger of any attack on State-aided public education in any 
of its parts being successful. It is to be hoped there is not 
anywhere, but the great strength of endowed, denomina- 
tional and private schools in Philadelphia is creating a large 
class who have no direct interest in the free high school. 
Such schools in sufficient numbers are an excellent and use- 
ful stimulus to a public school system, competing with it for 
its brightest children, but if they become too popular they 
tend to make class distinctions and lessen that concern of all 
for the educational advancement of all which is the life of a 
democracy. An improvement and extension of our facilities 
for free secondary education in our large cities seem to me 
to be a great need. So far from this being open to the 
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charge of taking public money for the support of the few, it 
seems to be the very essence of the democratic idea. Every 
child does not need a secondary education, but every child 
needs to have the opportunity, if his intellectual and moral 
resources render it desirable for him. 

3. Another point of contrast is in the matter of compulsory 
attendance. It was not till 1880 that this was made binding 
on all school boards of England. The requirements are now 
about as follows : 

All English children are compelled to attend school after 
the age of five years, until they have passed the standard 
fixed by the local laws. This varies in different parts, but 
is usually the fifth or sixth standard; when the child is on 
an average twelve or thirteen years old. If, however, the 
child is a bright one and can pass his standard at the age of 
eleven, he may be withdrawn from the school and placed at 
remunerative work on half time and at school the other half, 
for two years. At thirteen all compulsion ceases, unless by 
that time the child has not passed the standard for children 
of ten, in which case he must attend a year longer. This 
regulation is enforced with considerable strictness. A parent 
whose child does not attend regularly, and who has no good 
reason for absence, is liable to a fine not exceeding five shil- 
lings. Ifthe parents are drunken and neglect their children 
habitually, or if the children have fallen into criminal habits, 
they may be committed to an industrial school, where they 
are kept for a greater or less time, educated, fed and in some 
cases housed at night. These schools are not popular. The 
parents are expected to pay two shillings a week, but this 
from such parents is very difficult to collect, and parent and 
child are often willing to promise regular attendance at an 
ordinary school as a condition of release. Often the poor 
look on industrial schools as prisons, which indeed they are. 

It is pretty difficult to evade these laws. The first attempt 
is to keep the children off the school lists, and the nomadic 
character of the lower classes of London, renders this 
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sometimes difficult to detect. Children are hidden away upon 
the approach of officers and their existence resolutely denied. 
Once on the lists the only escape is feigned illness. Many 
and ingenious are the artifices employed. A child found 
wading in a pond gave bronchitis as a reason for non-attend- 
ance at school, while head and other aches, violent under 
observation, but suddenly disappearing, are not infrequent. 
The laws are said to be very unpopular with a limited class, 
who cannot understand why they should be forced to edu- 
cate their children against their will, and in addition (until 
1891), to pay the school pence. The existence of this class 
is the excuse for the compulsory law, which will probably, 
as has been the case in Prussia, in time extinguish it. 

More respectable are the objections of those who, while 
admitting the necessity of compulsion, complain of the 
sweeping character of the laws, and the strictness of their 
enforcement in many places. From the age of five, every child 
must attend twice a day, five days in the week, for forty weeks 
inthe year. Irregular attendance, as well as truancy, renders 
a parent liable to fine, and school boards are invested with 
great powers, which they must exercise, to detect evasions 
of the law on the part of children or parents or employers. 

This is in strong contrast with the methods in the United 
States. Though all our schools are free, only part of the 
States have any compulsory laws, and of these only a very 
few rigorously enforce them. 

They seem to be the only safeguards we have against 
falling to a secondary place in educational standing. Prac- 
tically, all the European States, north of the Mediterranean 
peninsulas and west of Russia, are satisfied as to their effi- 
cacy ; and we cannot depend any longer with safety on 
drawing to our schools, even though we make instruction, 
books and stationery free, the whole of the child population 
which ought to be at school. Without the immigration of 
the past twenty-five years we might have done this, but that 
has wholly changed the conditions. 
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Compulsory education usually makes itself unnecessary 
after a few decades. If a whole generation of men and 
women can be educated, they do not need much pressure to 
induce them to send their children to school. Ignorance 
tends to perpetuate itself, and so does education. In a per- 
manent population the necessity for compulsory laws ought 
gradually to disappear. The first step is the difficult and 
important one. England has taken this step, and taken it 
with an emphasis which admits of no doubt that she means 
never to go back again. Wehavenot. We have tried the 
other expedient of encouragement, but evidently this is not 
sufficient ; and, before illiteracy further gains on us, we 
should seriously consider whether the welfare of the State 
does not demand that we should follow the course which 
France took so tardily, and England more tardily still, but 
which, once taken, no country has ever repented of. Not- 
withstanding various sources of weakness, the Royal Com- 
mission of 1886-88, which made an exhaustive inquiry into 
the subject, reported that compulsion had unquestionably 
increased the attendance in three ways: by its direct influ- 
ence on parents; by the disgrace a parent feels at being 
brought before a magistrate; and by the fact that the com- 
pletion of a certain standard would allow the child to be 
placed at remunerative work. 

Taking England over, the average attendance is about 
seventy-eight per cent of the number on the school register ; 
but as this number includes many children under five, to 
whom the compulsory laws do not apply, it is probable that 
eighty-two per cent would more correctly represent the 
average attendance of children above this age. In the 
United States the attendance is about sixty-seven per cent of 
the enrollment; in Pennsylvania, seventy-three per cent, 
and all are not enrolled. 

In 1891 there were twenty-seven States and Territories 
which had enacted compulsory laws, sixteen of which had 
passed them in the preceding five years; but most of them 
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appear to be in favor of the law, but against its enforcement. 
Thus New York reports, ‘‘We have a compulsory law on 
our statute books, but it is a compulsory law which does not 
compel.’’ Illinois says, ‘‘It is doubtful if this law has 
caused an increase in the attendance upon our schools of 100 
pupils,’’ and she has since repealed it. From Maine, ‘‘I 
am not aware that the provisions of the act were ever any- 
where enforced ;’’ and so on through the list. Indeed, 
except in two or three New England States, it is doubtful if 
compulsory laws have produced any serious effect in the 
United States. In some cases this is through defects in 
laws, more often as the result of a failure of public opinion 
to support the enforcement. There is no reason in the polit- 
ical history of Pennsylvania to show that the experiment 
would result more favorably here than elsewhere, and yet 
we are losing ground yearly for want of such a provision. 
While the population has increased twenty-two per cent 
in the past ten years, the school attendance has only in- 
creased one and one-half per cent. New York gives similar 
figures. 

This is not reassuring. _ Europe has tried the experiment 
and it has succeeded, becoming each year more popular and 
easy of enforcement. We know the remedy, we can prob- 
ably in time secure the law, but we care so little for laws 
which no one is personally interested in administering that 
whether passed or not we have no great hopes that it will 
cure the evil. That we need compulsory education is a mat- 
ter about which there ought to be little doubt in the minds 
of those who have studied the history of the movement. 
Whether any law would give it to us and turn the tide of 
illiteracy is a doubtful question. It is a condition of affairs 
demanding the earnest thought of all citizens. It will hardly 
do to acknowledge ourselves beaten by the problem. ‘There 
are facts enough attainable to show what is necessary in « 
the way of a law, and we ought ultimately to make it 
efficient. 
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4. It is difficult to say anything new on the religious ques- 
tion. And yet one cannot well omit it, fer on no point is 
the divergence of the two nations more apparent. 

England approached the subject of popular education with 
societies representing religious bodies, or formed with refer- 
ence to religious questions already partly in possession of the 
field. They could not be ignored, and the completed system 
had to be dove-tailed around their creations which occupied, 
but did not cover the ground. Hence, they were left in 
possession, taken into the system, received State grants and 
were allowed to propagate their religious views undisturbed. 
They were more than embraced, they were protected from 
competition whenever they offered sufficient educational 
privileges to equip a district. Otherwise they were supple- 
mented. But in return for this financial aid and protection 
they were to arrange their time of religious instruction so as 
to place it at the beginning or end of the school day, and 
every dissenting parent was to be at liberty to remove his 
child without prejudice to his other work, during those 
minutes. ‘Moreover, the State was not to examine or give 
any grant for the religious instruction. In this way Catho- 
lic schools, Methodist schools, Church of England schools, 
and schools managed by the British and Foreign School 
Society, whose motto was religious, but undenominational 
education, all came within the public school system, and 
all pursued unmolested their peculiar methods of religious 
instruction. 

To fill up the gaps of the system a set of schools called 
Board Schools, managed by boards elected by the district 
and partially sustained by local taxes, was created. To one 
of these two classes of schools English boys or girls, between 
five and eleven (in some cases fourteen), are required to go. 

Even in the Board Schools religious instruction may have 
a prominent place. It depends entirely on the locality. Of 
the 2255 school boards in England and Wales in 1886, about 
three-fourths had adopted more or less elaborate schemes of 
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what they called religious but undenominational instruction. 
In all cases the Bible was the basis of this work. Three 
hundred and ninety-four others read the Bible without com- 
ment, and only ninety-one omitted the subject altogether. 

The scheme of the London Board is a seven years’ course 
of Bible history and religious teaching, occupying a half hour 
per day. ‘To illustrate this, one year’s requirements taken 
at random will be given: 

‘‘Memory work: John xiv. 15-31; Ephesians vi. 1-18 ; 
lessons from Samuel and Kings, with special reference to the 
lives of Samuel, Saul, David and Solomon ; the life of Christ 
from third Passover to end of Gospels ; Acts of the Apostles, 
first two chapters.”’ 

Such a course as this continued all the years of a child’s 
education will undoubtedly give a Christian bias to his 
mind. It is undenominational only in so far as it fails to 
draw any distinction between Christian sects, but it pays no 
regard to any unchristian beliefs. The holders of such 
are, however, protected by the liberty, a liberty in fact not 
frequently exercised, to withhold their children from this 
course while securing all the other benefits of the school. 

England seems to be wedded to religious instruction, re- 
quires it in her public elementary schools by the wishes of the 
great majority of her people, and by perhaps an equal majority 
desires or is willing that this should be on a Christian basis. 

In Pennsylvania, in seven-eighths of the public schools, 
the Bible is read by the teacher without comment, and this 
usually constitutes the sum of the religious instruction 
given. In many States this is omitted and the tendencies 
are more and more to bring our schools to the condition of 
the French, where every form of religious instruction is 
jealously excluded. The logic of our position, which im- 
plies the absolute separation of church and State, is rapidly 
driving us to this place. We must apply the same principles 
to Catholics, Jews, and unbelievers we do to Protestant sects, 
if in any locality they demand it. We cannot consistently 
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with our general theory, levy taxes to force teaching down 
children’s throats against which their consciences protest, 
and while I believe it is a good thing to give even the 
weak ideas of religion usually gained by an unexplained 
reading of the New Testament and would hold on to it as 
long as I could, I should give it up in the face of any serious 
and respectable protest if we are to maintain our present 
theory of public schools. 

And yet this is to my mind not a satisfactory result to 
come to. The American nation needs more rather than 
less religious instruction. The formal reading of the Bible 
is often a lifeless form. The children do not know the sub- 
ject read about. One word of explanation is often worth 
the whole chapter read. The home, the church, and the 
Sunday School combined do not give nearly sufficient to 
many children, none at all to many others, and if we are to 
rule it out of the schools absolutely, we will also largely 
rule it out of the life of the nation. Also while natural 
ethics may be taught and be effective, it is not so pointedly 
taught as when reinforced by the religious sanction. Hence 
I do not believe that the absolute secularization of the 
schools can be permanently satisfactory except in so far as 
the nation lowers its standards, and I would be glad to find 
some compromise, if you will call it so, by which the great 
majority of the people, of any school district, could have a 
definite positive teaching of such a general sort as they 
might approve, not sectarian, with such an arrangement of 
hours as not to force the attendance of the minority of con- 
scientious opposers. Even unbelievers are often glad or at 
least willing to have definite religious and moral ideas taught 
their children, and it hardly seems to me worth while for 
the great mass of the people, especially those of Anglo- 
Saxon descent inheriting the religious tendencies of the 
race, to witness their own growth in religious indifference, 
for the sake of a theory, if an equally satisfactory result for 
the rest of the nation can be secured by another arrangement. 
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If in a district of 1oo families, ninety-five desire and 
would be greatly profited by the infusion of general religious 
truth, and cannot get it except through the schools, why 
not excuse the five from attendance and give it. 

That the English educational system, in general, has 
certain advantages over ours, it would, it seems to me, be 
useless to deny, and we would not be true Americans if we 
did not recognize and copy good wherever we can find it, 
and yet, on the whole, we have a decided superiority, which 
the contrast we have been over, not at all complete, would 
not reveal. 

Our system has a tremendous and overflowing vitality, 
which promises more for the future than the well-fitted 
machinery of England. Did you ever live in a country 
town during the week of a teachers’ institute? It is a 
greater attraction than the new railroad or the circus. The 
air is saturated with educational questions. The teachers, 
often of the same social grade as the best of the residents, 
are received into the homes and made the central features 
of the excitement. "The American free school is discussed, 
extravagantly, perhaps, in certain features, but on the whole, 
intelligently. Better still, have you ever been to a State or 
National Educational Convention? ‘The discussions do not 
impress one as being in the least shallow or vaguely general. 
They seem to be the deliverances of men of thought and 
training and experience, who talk of questions of which 
they know, anxious for results, willing to face every problem 
as it arises, and absorbingly interested in the subject. They 
are stirred up themselves and they manage to communicate 
to others. They go to their localities, each one an enthusi- 
astic agent of the cause of education. _ 

Thus our country is permeated with educational life. 
England does not know so much of it. Her teachers do not 
read professional literature as oursdo. They do not meet in 
conventions as ours do. ‘They do not communicate popular 
enthusiasm for education as ours do. They are often more 
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highiy trained, but frequently inferior in social grade and 
fineness of instincts. It is this pervasive and contagious 
individual ambition for education and intense belief in it 
among all classes of native Americans, inducing a jealous 
guard over the interests of our schools as fundamental to our 
whole national structure, which is to me the most striking 
contrast with the educational condition of our brethren across 
the Atlantic. IsAAC SHARPLESS. 


Haverford College. 
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OUR FAILURES IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


One of the most hopeful signs with regard to that im- 
mensely important problem, the government of cities in this 
country, appears in the disposition to discuss the subject on 
a scientific basis. When any machinery goes wrong, 
whether in the body politic or in an electric motor, the first 
step to improvement is to find out why it goes wrong, and 
where the defect lies. A most important contribution to this 
end is the article of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the Novem- 
ber Forum. ‘The purport of that article may be summed up 
in one sentence, 

“that the Americans pay for less efficient service in their large towns 
nearly five times as much as is paid in the case of a well-managed 
English municipality,’’ 

and this proposition is illustrated by a comparison in detail 
of the expenditure of Birmingham and Boston. The causes 
of this difference must be sought either in the character of 
the voters or in the organization of the government. When 
Mr. Chamberlain observes that all the executive agents of 
administration are chosen for competency, and retained 
practically for life or good behavior, he merely gives a result 
of one or the other of the two causes mentioned. 

As Mr. Chamberlain says, ‘‘ We may at once dismiss the 
idea that the difference is to be attributed to a more liberal 
franchise.’’ He states the population of Birmingham in 
1891 as 430,000, and that of Boston in 1890 as 450,000. He 
gives the voters in Birmingham in 1891 as 88,000, those of 
Boston in 1890 being 73,000. The registration of Boston in 
1892 has reached 87,000. Mr. Chamberlain then adds ‘‘ The 
suffrage is as widely extended in Birmingham as in Boston, 
and the small rate payers are in an immense majority, and 
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can practically do as they like.’’ He points out, moreover, 
that in English municipalities, no property qualification is 
required for members of council. Possibly the requirement 
of a fixed lodging on the part of the voter, even at so lowa 
rental as $50 a year, may offer an advantage over the some- 
what loose methods of registration in this country, but this 
last is perhaps chargeable to defective organization. Any 
such advantage, however, ought to be more than offset by 
the Massachusetts requirement of ability to read and write, 
if it is properly enforced, and if it is not, there is again a 
fault of administration. Probably no American, who has 
had opportunities of comparison, will reject the assumption 
that the average of character and intelligence of the popula- 
tion of Boston is quite as high as in that of Birmingham. 

If the advantage of Birmingham does not lie with the 
people, how is it in the matter of organization? According 
to the charter of 1838 the government of that city was vested 
in a mayor, sixteen aldermen, and forty-seven councillors. 
Their powers were at first greatly restricted, but under the 
acts of 1851 and 1862, all governing authorities except the 
Town Council were abolished, and the whole government of 
the city was placed in the hands of that body.* 

The aldermen, according to Mr. Chamberlain, who con- 
stitute one-third of the council, are elected by the remaining 
members. They sit and vote with the rest of the council 
aud have no other privileges than that of being elected for 
six, instead of three years, and of escaping the cost and labor 
of a popular election. The ordinary councillors retire every 
three years, one-third going out each year. The council 
has the power of electing aldermen from the general body 
of citizens, but this right is very seldom exercised, (the 
euphemism sounds very amusing to an American) and they 
generally choose members from their own ranks, past or 
present. The mayor is elected for one year by the council, 
and not by the popular vote, but may be re-elected for any 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, Art., Birmingham. 
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number of similar terms. ‘‘ The office confers no statutory 
privileges except that of presiding over the deliberations of 
the council: but as the mayor can attend all the meetings 
of the committees, he may readily secure, if he is a man of 
energy and capacity, the confidence and support of the coun- 
cil and thus exercise a very important influence on its de- 
cisions and policy.’’ Mr. Chamberlain evidently does not 
understand the American word ‘‘ lobbying ’’ which would 
be applied in this country to that form of influence by the 
mayor. ‘‘In the selection of candidates for the council, 
the practice of different localities varies greatly. In some it 
is conducted as a matter wholly apart from party politics; 
but in the majority, party considerations have a preponderat- 
ing weight in determining the choice.’’ In other words, 
they are chosen as Liberals and Conservatives just as they 
are here as Republicans and Democrats. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain adds what is by no means true of the United States. 
‘‘Whatever may be thought of the arguments for and 
against, it is certain that the efficiency of local institutions 
in Great Britain has not suffered owing to the prevailing 
influence of party motives.’’ To complete the picture, it 
must be added that Birmingham has a full-blown caucus 
system, of which a description was given by Mr. W. T. 
Marriott in the Nineteenth Century for June, 1882. The 
chief promotor appears to have been Mr. Harris, ‘‘a justice 
of the peace, and a man of great ability and respected by 
all who knew him.”’ 


‘‘ Taking as their basis of operation the sixteen wards into which 
the borough is divided, they formed a committee in each ward and 
each of these committees elected thirty-five of their number to be 
members of a large general committee of 594. The average number 
in the Ward Committees is 125, and of the thirty-five selected, thirty 
are members of the General Committee alone, while five—two of whom 
must be the chairman and secretary of the Ward Committee—are not 
only members of the General Committee, but are also members of an 
Executive Committee of the association, which numbers 114. The 594 
of the General Committee are made up of the thirty-five members 
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selected from each of the sixteen wards, with thirty members nomi- 
nated by the executive and four ex officio members ; while the Execu- 
tive Committee of 114 is made up of the five members elected by each 
of the sixteen wards, together with thirty members selected by itself, 
and four officers of the General Committee. There is then another 
committee called a Management Sub-Committee, consisting of eleven 
members, seven of whom are chosen by the Executive Committee 
from their own number of 114, and the other four are officers of the 
General Committee. 

It was, and probably now is, the boast of the founders of the asso- 
ciation, that its basis was essentially popular and that the organization 
was merely a machine by means of which the populace could give 
articulate expression to their will ; and there is no doubt that the pri- 
mary Ward Committee of 125 members, or thereabouts, is elected at a 
public meeting of all the Liberals residing in the ward who choose to 
attend ; but here any pretence of consulting the vor populi Liberalis 
ends. To those who are accustomed to public meetings, called to- 
gether for the purpose of transacting business, this consultation of the 
people must appear little more than a pretence. Some few Liberals, 
who have a specific object in view, summon the meeting of Liberals 
in the district, and be the number that attend great or small, it is 
pretty certain that the majority are not prepared for action. The only 
people prepared will be those who have summoned the meeting, and 
they certainly will be ready with a proposal of names for the chair- 
manship and secretaryship of the committee and probably also with 
the names of a large number of the committee. The committee once 
appointed, the power of the people ceases altogether, and it is filtered 
through the 594 members of the General Committee and the 114 
members of the Executive Committee, till it solidifies in the hands of 
the Management Sub-Committee of eleven, the four most powerful 
members of which are probably the four officers of the General Com- 
mittee. If the president and secretary of the whole association are 
decently strong and able men and they work together, the chances 
are enormous that the whole power of this intricate organization will 
rest in their hands, and if the president is wealthy and ambitious as 
well, he will find it a most potent instrument for advancing his own 
ends.”’ 


It may be safely said that this whole organization of the 
Birmingham Government is an exaggeration of the features 
which have had the worst effects in the United States, the 
absence of responsible executive power and the control of 
administration by numerous and irresponsible bodies of 
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politicians. Imagine Boston to be governed by a council of | 

forty-seven men, or New York by one of twice or thrice that i 
number, chosen for three years on party lines and by caucus 
methods like those described ; that this council was to in- F | 
crease its number by one-third chosen for six years from its | 
own active or retiring members, and that the whole body j 
was to choose yearly a mayor with no other functions but i) 
those of a presiding officer; and that the whole of the city 
affairs, the employment of labor, the making of contracts if 
and the appropriation and expenditure of money rested i, 
with the council and its committees. It must make the it 
mouth of a Tammany chief water to think of such a simpli- 
fication of his labors and increase of the opportunities for 
plunder. 

_ Why does the system work better in England? ‘That is 
a question very difficult to answer. It may be because of HW 
the subservience of the lower to the higher classes so obvi- 
ous to every visitor. It may be because of the traditions of 
the higher classes, formed through two centuries of working 
together for the public good ; or because of the example of 
government by Parliament, so different from the local sys- 
tem or from anything in the United States. For one, the 
present writer believes that the vicious principles involved 
will overcome these or any other safeguards, and that it is 
only a question of time when the English cities have a taste of 
what New York has been through. And if that happens we i 
shall have a fresh outcry against democracy and universal i 
suffrage. It is but a few years since London was handed 
over to the County Council, formed on substantially the 
same principle as that of Birmingham. Already the accounts . ' 
published by Sir John Lubbock and Lord Rosebery show 
which way things are tending. At this moment the coun- 
cil is considering the plan of giving up doing public work 
by private contract and of carrying on that work directly by 
its committees. We know well enough in this country 
what that means. 
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; Be that as it may, it is certain that, with our different 

| social conditions, we have nothing to learn from English 

methods of local government; and the same is true, for 
different reasons, of such cities as Paris and Berlin. We 
have got to work out the problem for ourselves, under the 
actual conditions which exist here. It is this which gives 
so much interest to the article, which follows that of Mr. 
Chamberlain, by Charles Francis Adams on the new charter 
of the city of Quincy, in Massachusetts. Before consider- 
ing this, however, it may be well to inquire what are the 
conditions under which we have to work. 

Our cities consist of a mass of population without any 
distinction of class as such. The units are politically, and, 
as far as politics goes, socially equal. Deference is a quality 
almost unknown. ‘The laboring man thinks himself to be 
quite the equal of the millionaire, and, unless he looks to 
him for employment, is by no means disposed to give way 
to him. Culture and education of course exist, but they, 
as well as wealth, are the possession of individuals, and not 
of a caste bound and working together in public affairs. It 
is said that gunpowder thoroughly mixed with powdered 
glass will not explode on account of the isolation of the 
grains, and this forms a good illustration of the difficulty of 
getting our citizens to work together. The distinction of 
Republicans and Democrats, perfectly absurd as applied to 
cities, is yet at present the only means available to this end. 
The great majority of these units are fairly honest and 
respectable people, preferring right to wrong, at least where 
their interests are not directly involved, capable, more or 
less, of enthusiasm for purity and ability in character, and 
desirous, as an end, of that which is really their only 
interest, though they are a good deal at sea as to the means 
of obtaining it—good government, with economy and order. 

F They are, moreover, probably more under feminine influ- 
ence, which distinctly emphasizes these tendencies, than 
any other people in the world. On the other hand, they are 
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very busy in providing for their families, and cannot give 
much time or attention to politics. They will make some 
degree of sacrifice from a sense of duty if they can see their 
way clear; but if not, and more is demanded of them, they 
become apathetic, and it becomes constantly harder to get 
them to exert any influence. It is useless to upbraid them. 
The only sensible way is to accept the facts and make the 
best of them. 

Then there is a comparatively small minority, unscrupu- 
lous as to ends and violent as to means, looking upon 
politics as a trade, and studying all the arts of combination 
and discipline under the keen stimulus of self-interest. The 
whole experience of societies, which have contained any 
element of democracy, is that such a violent minority will 
lead or drive, in any direction they please, the disorganized 
majority, however great, in spite of themselves. ‘That is 
the history of France from 1789 to this hour. It is quite 
too much, though by no means to the same extent, the 
history of the United States. It is the keynote of munici- 
pal politics throughout the country. The problem to be 
solved, therefore, is how to organize the majority, so that it 
will present a firm and unyielding front against the minority, 
and will exert a steady and uniform influence in favor of 
progress and reform. The first condition is that the ques- 
tions submitted to them shall be as definite and simple as 
possible ; not complex topics of police, street and school or 
financial management, tacked on to the Democratic and 
Republican parties, but questions which can be answered by 
simple Yes or No. In the next place, everything should 
be presented as far as possible from the moral side. The 
interest of each citizen in public affairs is so indirect and 
remote as compared with his own personal, that his sensi- 
bility is blunted in that direction. The feeling of right and 
wrong presents, as it were, a much more sensitive surface. H 
Thirdly, Politics should be made, in direct reversal of our Ui 
present methods, as far as possible a question of individuals. i 
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The world always has been, and in spite of all our theories, 
and whether we like it or not, probably always will be, 
governed by men, the only alternative being whether by 
good or bad men. The embodiment of questions in men is 
the only way to combine the enthusiasm of those who 
understand the questions with the enthusiasm of those, 
many times more in number, who only understand the men. 
Instead of showing how our city charters violate these prin- 
ciples, though in a less degree than the English system, we 
will examine with a view to brevity the attempt made to 


the mayor should be the only executive official elected at 
all, and he by general vote of the city, so that he might be 
the embodiment ofthe whole administration, and respon- 
sible for it. That he might be this, he was given the full 
power of appointment and removal of all subordinates 
except the school committee, as to whom even the radical 
framers of the charter shrank from encountering the popular 
prejudice. It was held that the separate election of officials, 
whether by popular vote or that of the council, is destruct- 
ive of all subordination, of all firm or efficient administra- 
tion, and of all personal responsibility. In fact, this con- 
clusion has become pretty firmly established in the cities 
throughout Massachusetts, though separate election of 
officials is still the curse of the State government. But the 
Quincy charter ran counter to another prejudice much more 
deeply rooted: the requirement of confirmation of the 
mayor’s appointments by the council or aldermen. Almost 
all students of the principles of city government, and not- 
ably such men as Seth Low, John T. Hoffman and David 
Dudley Field, have pointed out that, instead of being a 
safeguard, it is almost fatal to the hope of good government, 
because it relieves both mayor and council of responsibility, 
and cuts off that criticism of one branch by the other which 
is the only efficient guide of public opinion. A notable 
improvement in the government of New York City may be 
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said to date from the Act of 1884, which gave to the mayor 
the full power of appointment, though that of removal, 
which seems to be necessary to make the other effective, 
was still jealously withheld. The Quincy charter gives 
both powers in full measure. Another object aimed at, 
though with some compromises, was to get rid of boards or 
commissions, as overriding the mayor and destroying that 
personal responsibility which was regarded as so important 
to public opinion. One man in every place, that man 
directly responsible to the mayor alone, and the mayor him- 
self to the people, at short intervals; this was the guiding 
theory. To obviate the almost morbid dread of one-man 
power, it was provided that the mayor might be removed 
from office by a three-fourths vote of the council, and a new 
election ordered. The theory was developed by another 
provision wholly new in the practice of the country: that 
the heads of departments, as well as the mayor, should be 
required to be present at the sessions of the council, to 
explain the wants of administration and to give a public 
account of their stewardship in response to the questions 
of individual members. It was expected that in this way 
the strength or weakness of the mayor would be made clear 
to the popular apprehension, and that a better and improv- 
ing class of men would be chosen with a corresponding 
effect upon city affairs. 


It must be admitted, upon the evidence of leading citizens | 


of Quincy, that the charter has thus far failed to accomplish 
its purpose ; that extravagance of expenditure, local jobbing 
and caucus politics are as rampant as in other cities in the 
State. Mr. Adams is led thereby to speak with scanty respect 
of the principles upon which it is based, or in fact of any 
principles or organization different from those which have so 
long prevailed. He believes in a more direct appeal to the 
people, which, it may be observed, was exactly the object of 
the charter, the only question being how to bring it about. 
He believes in minority representation and cumulative voting 
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with election of councilmen at large. As to the first point, 
it may be said that what we really need is majority represen- 
tation, which we certainly do not have now : as to the second, 
that it has been tried in England, with, I believe, very mod- 
erate success : and as to the third, that it has been tried in 
Massachusetts with the result that the candidates were by 
political trading assigned to the wards just as much as when 
they were elected by them. Mr. Adams charges further that 
the Quincy charter was an attempt to provide an automatic 
machine, which should govern of itself, leaving to the citizen 
only the trouble of voting. That seems to me, on the other 
hand, to be a description of the work of the Democratic and 
Republican machinery, the real object of the change being to 
enable the average citizen to see for himself the whole internal 
working of city administration, to form an independent judg- 
ment as to the men who manage it, and to combine his vote 
with those of other honest men, without being obliged to go 
through the mire of the caucus. Mr. Adams admits that 
the best men do not go into politics, and hints at compulsion 
as a possible remedy. It reminds one of the old adage, that 
you can lead a horse to the water, but you cannot make him 
drink. It would be rather hard to threaten a man with fine 
and imprisonment for refusing to take a share in the govern- 
ment of a city, and then to dismiss him with obloquy if it 
was not governed well. The reason why the best men are 
not in office is that at present there is no honor to be won, 
but more or less taint of reputation to be incurred. With 
the present diffusion of power and responsibility, no credit 
is to be had for good work, but an inevitable share of blame 
for bad. Asneer at politicians is the best a man can hope for 
who achieves any success by devoting himself to the public 
good. Probably there is no country in the world where so 
many men of independent leisure are prepared for hard 
work and sacrifice on behalf of the public, if only they can win 
thereby the respect and confidence and approbation of their 
fellow citizens. For that it is necessary that public work 
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should be so arranged that every man should get full credit 
for the good he does and be secure from blame for the evil 
which he does not do. That is a question of organization, 
and is what the Quincy charter aimed to accomplish. 

Why has it failed in this? Not because the principles 
were unsound, but because the means adopted for enforcing 
them were inadequate. My own belief is that the difficulty 
lies under the head of finance. The following remarks from 
the London Weekly Times, of October 14, are just as applicable 
to the United States, the forty-four States and all our cities, 
with the possible exception of New York and Brooklyn, 
down to the smallest. 

‘‘In Italy, as everywhere, everything ultimately resolves itself into 
a question of finance. The establishment of a budgetary equilibrium 
is the constant preoccupation of every Premier who is fit for the post, 
and the grand obstacle in his way isthe Chamber of Deputies. In 
theory the guardians of the public purse and the vigilant critics of 
executive expenditure, the representatives of the people have become 
in practice the stubborn defenders of public extravagance and financial 
abuses. Each Deputy constitutes himself the guardian, not of the 
public purse, but of the interests of his locality and even of his indi- 
vidual supporters.’’ 

Indeed, the case is much worse here, because the executive 
hardly has any power at all. The whole appropriation of 
money and the practical control of expenditure lie with the 
members of council and its committees, subject only to the 
feeble obstacle of the mayor’s veto. Why is it, on the other 
hand, that the English national finance is incomparably the 
first in the world? that for half a century there has been a 
gradual and steady reduction of debt and taxation and the 
annual budget balances within a quarter of one to one per 
cent? Simply because the whole subject is left to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and no member of Parliament ever 
proposes an expenditure or a tax. Why is it that while 
other nations are struggling in the meshes of protection, 
Great Britain alone never wavers a moment from her policy 
of free trade? Simply because no step toward a change 
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can be taken without the intervention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and he represents and is responsible to the 
silent majority of the nation, standing far above the intrigues 
and lobbying of private interests. So long as the members 
of the @uincy Council can combine together to spend money 
as they please, they care very little what the mayor and his 
officials say or do. But if the charter provided that no 
money could be raised or spent except upon the proposal of the 
city treasurer, appointed by the mayor, himself elected by the 
people, the members of council would be obliged to turn their 
attention to these officials, and attack or defence would arouse 
and guide public opinion and raise the quality of men on both 
sides. A part of this result, as regards economy, has been 
obtained in New York and Brooklyn by the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, which sends to the aldermen 
estimates which they can decrease but cannot increase. But 
the Board remains an impersonal body, out of sight of the 
people, its decisions, as well as motives, are never subjected 
to public discussion, and it has no responsibility for execu- 
tive administration. It is no instrument for stimulating and 
guiding that public opinion which is to be looked to as the 
final arbiter. 

Whether this view of finance is sound or not, it should 
not obscure the main point of the discussion, whether reform 
in city affairs is to be sought through improved machinery 
for bringing public opinion to bear, just as we should do with 
the force of steam or electricity, or whether we are to accept 
as final the methods which have come down to us in the last 
hundred years, and limit ourselves to manipulation of the 


methods of voting. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
Boston. 
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In a recent paper*, I contrasted the use of the terms 
cost and utility in the theory of prosperity with their use 
in the theory of value. The relation of cost to utility 
however, cannot be fully understood until the relation of 
cost to expense is explained. In the theory of value, the 
use of the terms cost and expense is such that two distinct 
concepts of production are confused with each other, and 
hence these terms are often used as synonyms, when they 
should have distinct ideas attached to them. A contrast of 
these terms and of the ideas they should convey must be 
made before the theory of prosperity can be clearly dis- 
tinguished from a theory of value. I shall therefore com- 
plete my argument by presenting the subject anew from 
this point of view. 

Cost is measured by the disagreeable exertion necessary 
for production. It is the sum of all those painful acts which 
reduce the vitality of the producer, and hence demand a 
certain compensation or relaxation to replace the producer 
in the condition he was before the act of production. Some 
simple acts of production in a primitive society will be under- 
taken by producers for their costs only. In an advanced 
society, however, an act of production demands of the pro- 
ducer more than mere painful exertion. It also demands 
sacrifice. Sacrifices differ from costs in that the former 
relate to acts of consumption while the latter relate to acts 
of production. Efficient production involves not only cost, 
but also changes, delays or losses in consumption, which 
together make up the sacrifices of production. These sacri- 
fices are of many kinds. Often the producer must, to increase 
production, migrate from one county to another, or from 


*Cost and Utility, ANNALS OF THE AMBRICAN ACADEMY, January, 1893. 
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country to city, and then a change in many forms of con- 
sumption is demanded, new pleasures being substituted for 
those most cherished in the old home. The sacrifice of 
confinement through which the producer loses the pure air 
and invigorating conditions of outdoor life, as well as many 
of the free goods of nature, is another example of the losses 
in consumption which efficient production demands. The 
act of abstinence is also a form of sacrifice which compels 
some consumers to delay their consumption in order that 
other producers may have the necessities needed to make 
their labor more productive. 

For efficient producers however the most prominent form 
of sacrifice results from the increasing demand for more time 
in which to produce and to consume. The time needed for 
consumption cuts in on the time demanded for production. 
There is on the one hand a tendency to work longer when 
labor becomes more efficient, and on the other, when a greater 
sum of utilities is produced, more time is required to get the 
maximum pleasure from its consumption. There is, there- 
fore, an antagonism between the demands of production and 
of consumption for the time of the producer. The resulting 
compromise compels him to reduce the time devoted to con- 
sumption and thus to lose some of the utility of the articles 
he has produced. If more than a certain quantity of goods 
is consumed in an hour’s time, the additional goods do not 
give that amount of utility to the consumer which they 
would yield if he had additional time for their consumption. 
A dinner, for example, yielding one hundred units of 
pleasure if an hour’s time were given to it, might not yield 
more than eighty units if only forty-five minutes were taken, 
while the total pleasure might be less than sixty units if the 
time were reduced to one-half hour. 

This compressing of the consumption into so short a 
period of time that the maximum pleasure cannot be derived 
from it, I shall call the interference in consumption, since 
the consumption of one commodity under these conditions 
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interferes with the complete utilization of the others. 
All kinds of sacrifice involved in production are really Hl 
varieties of interference in consumption and I shall use the | 
two terms as synonyms. The sacrifice of confinement, for 
example, compresses the enjoyment of nature’s free goods 
to a shorter period each day, heightening the pleasure of this 
shorter period but reducing the total utility. Abstinence 
also may be viewed as an act confining the enjoyment of 
certain goods to a future time so that the present may be 
utilized more fully for production. We can always increase 
the pleasure of the present goods consumed during a given 
period if we neglect the production of future goods. Present 
production therefore interferes with present consumption and 
the enforced delay of the latter reduced the utility of the goods. 

Producers endure as I have said, cost and sacrifice: To 
consumers, however, all outlay is expense—the giving up ij 
of one utility to secure another. Each party toan exchange | 
has already produced or at least possesses certain goods, and 
needs other goods which some one else has produced or 
possesses. He measures the goods he receives not through 
the cost of the goods to their producer, but through the 
utility to him of the goods he has parted with. Expense is 
equal to the utility of the goods parted with in exchange for 
other goods. What the producer loses in the act of produc- 
tion is his cost; what he gets in exchanging his product for 
other goods is his reward. Expense should therefore be 
associated with reward for labor and not with the cost of 
the producer. The reward of the producer is equal to the 
sum of his costs and sacrifices. The reward increases, 
as costs are reduced, because a high reward indicates rela- 
tively low costs. But sacrifice grows in proportion to the 
increase of the reward and hence the two—cost and sacri- 
fice—always make up a sum equal to the reward at the 
margin of production. 

Sacrifice relates to consumption and is the result of the 
interference in consumption. ‘Though it is not a source of | 
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pain when fully compensated for, it is measured by pro- 
ducers in terms of cost, and has the same effect on expense as 
if it were acost. Real costs are units of pain and their quan- 
tity is independent of the utility of goods to consumers. But 
the sum of sacrifices grows not with cost but as cost is re- 
duced. It depends upon the utility that consumers get from 
the margin of their consumption and increases or decreases 
as this margin rises and falls. While therefore it is possible 
to measure the expense of commodities either in terms of 
utility or of cost, it must be kept in mind that expense 
grows greater or less, not as cost increases or decreases, but 
as the margin of consumption rises and falls. 

The difficult part of this analysis consists in seeing that 
sacrifices, although measured in terms of cost, really depend 
upon and vary with the margin of consumption. I shall 
endeavor to make my meaning clearer by using a diagram. 


f 


a 


Let the quantities of goods produced and consumed in a 
day be measured along the line a 4. I shall assume that 
the whole day, equaling a 4, is limited to sixteen hours, the 
other, eight being used for sleep, need not be considered. 
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Let the surplus utility of the first unit produced be measured 
along the line a /, the surplus of this increment being equal to 
the lineac. Let, also, a line be drawn from c tod on the line a 
5, so that the area a cd will show the total surplus of the day’s 
work. The distance of each point in the line cd from the line 
a éwill measure the surplus of that increment of commodity. 
Production must cease at d because there would be no fur- 
ther inducement to work. I do not measure the cost or 
total utility of the product of the day’s work because my 
argument does not depend upon either. Surplus, it should 
be remembered, is the difference between cost and total 
utility. 

If we further assume that the line a d represents twelve of 
the sixteen hours allotted to production and consumption, 
the consumption of the goods produced would be crowded 
within the limits of the four remaining hours. When the 
producer works twelve hours he loses much by the interfer- 
ence in hisconsumption. Many free utilities would be given 
up and other utilities could be but partially enjoyed. To 
measure this loss the line a e can be drawn so that at any 
point its distance from the line a 6 will indicate the loss in 
consumption involved in giving that portion of the time to 
production and thus compressing the consumption within 
narrower limits of time. In the first hours of working this 
loss would be slight, but it would gradually increase as the 
day advances and in the closing hours it would be very 
great. Ifthe whole sixteen hours were given to production 
and the consumption of goods forced over into the remain- 
ing eight hours usually given to sleep, the loss would be 
measured by the area a 

Under these conditions the working day would not be ex- 
tended through twelve hours, although production would 
give asurplus during that time. If the working day were of 
that length the producer would get no compensation for the 
utility he loses through the interference in his consumption 
due to the reduced time left for consumption. He would 
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have a return for all his costs, but none for his sacrifices. 
The working day would, therefore, be shortened until the 
surplus of the last increment of production would compensate 
the producer for his sacrifices. The normal length of the 
working day under these conditions would be fixed not by 
the place where the lines a 4 and ¢ d cross, but by the inter- 
section of the lines ¢ d and a ¢. If the line a / is five-eighths 
of the line @ 6, the day’s work would be shortened from 
twelve to ten hours and the marginal cost of the producer 
would be less than the margin of his consumption by the 
amount measured by the line & /. 

Let us further suppose that the productive power of society 
is increased so that the surplus of the first increment of pro- 
duction equals the line a /, and that the working day during 
which the producer can get a surplus for his work is ex- 
tended from twelve to thirteen hours. If g is the point of 
no surplus under the new conditions, the distance from the 
various points in /g to the line a 4 will indicate at each point 
the surplus of the corresponding increment of production, and 
the figure a fg will measure the whole surplus under the new 
conditions. But with the increase of the surplus the interfer- 
ence in consumption will also increase. There will be more to 
consume at any given portion of the day after production has 
begun and the sacrifice involved in crowding the whole con- 
sumption within a given time will be greater. The day must, 
therefore, be divided differently from what it was before the 
productive power was increased, and a relatively longer 
period must be given to consumption. If the area ah bd 
measures the interference in consumption after the increase 
of productive power in the way that a ¢ 6 measured it before 
the increase, the length of the new working day will be 
determined by the point x where the lines / g and a A inter- 
sect. The new working day will, therefore, equal the line 
a m and be say nine instead of ten hours. 

As the same line m measures both the marginal sacrifice 
and the marginal surplus, it may seem that there is no 
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advantage in distinguishing sacrifice from cost. Sacrifice is 
at least measured in terms of cost and together they deter- 
mine the margin of production and the value of what is pro- 
duced. If their sum decreases, the working day is prolonged, 
and if their sum increases the working day is shortened. 
Why make a distinction which seems more technical than 
real? 

The difference between cost and sacrifice becomes of im- 
portance even in the theory of value, when the effects of the 
distribution of wealth are considered. Costs, I have shown, 
are determined by the conditions of production and must be 
borne by the actual producer. They grow greater or less 
with each change in the productive power of society. Their 
amount cannot be changed without a change in the condi- 
tions of production. No producer will work for less than the 
cost of his labor. Costs, therefore, form a barrier below 
which the return of the producer cannot fall, thus fixing the 
limit to the changes in objective values through which the 
distribution of wealth is effected. 

Sacrifices, however, depend not on an act of production, 
but on having certain goods to enjoy which must be given 
up to extend production. The extra expense of the pur- 
chaser of goods above their real cost varies with the amount 
of consumable goods that the producer has when the new 
production is to begin. There can be no interference in 
consumption unless the producer already has a quantity of 
goods at his disposal, and the greater the quantity of these 
goods, the greater the interference. 

It follows from this reasoning that the quantity of sacrifice 
demanded of a producer varies with his income, and if his 
income is reduced through a more unfavorable distribution 
of wealth the quantity of sacrifice demanded of him is re- 
duced. Sacrifices, alone, form no barrier to the reduction 
of income. ‘They grow less as the income decreases and 
would fall almost to zero (overlooking free goods) if an un- 
favorable distribution of wealth reduced the value of the 
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goods produced to their real costs. Even the free goods can 
be monopolized and the producer shut out from their enjoy- 
ment without any reaction in the downward tendency of the 
value of goods produced solely by labor. 

Costs alone form an irresistible barrier to the fall of objec- 
tive values separate from the conditions determining the dis- 
tribution of wealth. They are a part of the conditions of 
the individual workman and cannot be separated from him. 
Sacrifices, however, depend upon the general social condi- 
tions and vary with them. The ultimate cause of the in- 
crease or decrease of sacrifice is out of the control of the 
individual workman. It depends upon the distribution of 
that portion of the income of society, the shares in which 
are determined for the various factors in production by their 
relative rates of increase. 

In our diagram, for example, after the increase of produc- 
tive power by which the surplus of society is increased by 
the area lying between the lines ¢ d and / g, the sacrifice of 
producers is also increased by the area lying between the 
lines a x and a &, if this increased surplus is given to the 
same persons who bore the costs. This distribution of the 
additional surplus may not take place. Suppose that certain 
monopolies increased their profits to such an amount that 
they absorbed all of the results of the increase of productive 
power. Then the surplus of the producers would be exactly 
what it was before the improvements in production, and 
hence their sacrifices would also be unchanged. The sacri- 
fices would still be measured along the line a e, and the 
surplus enjoyed by the producers would be measured along 
the line cd. The length of the working day would be 
determined by the point of intersection of the lines cd and 
a e, and the workman would work ten hours instead of nine, 
as would be the case if they received the whole of the benefit 
of the improvements in production. 

The increase of sacrifice depends not on the increase of 
productive power, but on the distribution of the surplus. 
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Sacrifice is not, therefore, a safeguard against a fall in the 
value of goods, nor against a decrease of income, except in 
so far as the loss of income will affect the relative rate of 
increase of the workmen. A part of the subjective value 
of each increment produced equal to the marginal cost of 
production has its distribution fixed by the marginal costs 
of producers. The distribution of this part cannot be altered 
without some change in the cost of production. Another 
part of subjective values is measured by the difference 
between the marginal cost and marginal utility of the final 
increment of production. The distribution of this part is 
independent of the condition of the individual producer, and 
depends upon the relative rates of increase of the various 
factors of production. The most slowly increasing factors 
get the largest shares, and hence this part of the surplus 
may be called the monopoly fund, the law of its distribution 
being a law of monopoly and not of cost. The quantity 
of sacrifice is determined by the distribution of this fund. 
Whoever gets the fund increases his sacrifices through the 
increase in the interference in his consumption which the 
additional consumption creates. 

It is therefore the relative rates of increase of producers 
which determine whether their sacrifices are a barrier 
against a fall in the objective value of the goods they pro- 
duce. If they are one of the slowly increasing factors, they 
may be sure that their share of the surplus will not be 
reduced, and hence their sacrifices will be a check to the 
fall in the value of the goods they produce. But under 
other conditions, when their rate of increase is relatively 
large, their sacrifices will be of no avail in preventing a 
reduction of income through a fall in the value of what they 
produce. Sacrifice as a cause of value fails where its aid is 
most needed, and is efficient only where other causes will 
produce the same results. 

The effect of this sacrifice or interference in consumption 
shows itself most clearly in international trade. The 
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well-known doctrine of Ricardo makes international trade an 
exception to the general law that value depends upon cost 
of production. The exchange of commodities between 
nations, it is said, is determined by their relative and not by 
the absolute cost of production. Trade may exist between 
countries although one of them can produce all the articles 
exchanged with less labor than the other. 

Foreign trade, however, is no exception to the general 
law that the expenses of production determine the value of 
commodities. The apparent exception is due to the fact 
that, in foreign trade, cost is used in the sense of disagree- 
able exertion, while in domestic commerce it is made to 
include both the cost due to disagreeable exertion and the 
sacrifice due to interference in consumption. Two elements 
are thus added which vary inversely to each other. As cost 
decreases and reward for labor increases, the interference in 
consumption grows, and the expense of buying commodities 
is relatively greater. 

The reason why values in foreign exchange are not pro- 
portional to costs is that the interference in consumption is 
not the same for nations with different degrees of productive 
power. When the expense due to this interference in con- 
sumption is added to the real costs of production, it will be 
seen that the same law holds in foreign as in domestic 
exchange. Suppose nation 4 can produce a pound of sugar 
for three units of cost and a pound of coffee for four units 
of cost, while nation ® can produce a pound of sugar for 
two units of cost and a pound of coffee for three units of 
cost. Nation # therefore has the advantage in the produc- 
tion of both articles, and yet a trade will arise between them. 
How can it be explained? Nation # has the best environ- 
ment, and hence, as the return for labor is more abundant, 
the interference in consumption will be greater. We will 
assume that in # the relationof cost to sacrifice (the interfer- 
ence in consumption) is as one to one, while in 4, where the 
environment is not so good, the relation of cost to sacrifice 
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is as five totwo. The following table will show the relation 
of cost to expense for the two articles in the two nations : 


cost. EXPENSE. 

A. B. A. B. 
Sugar, . ‘ 3 2 44 4 
Coffee, . 4 3 5% 6 


Sugar in 4 has a cost of 3 units a pound, and the sacri- 
fice will equal 1} units (7 of 3). The expense will be 
44 units. Coffee in 4 costs 4 units a pound; the sacrifice is 
13 units and the expense is 5 units. Sugar in 2, however, 
costs 2 units a pound ; the sacrifice equals 2 units also, and 
the expense is 4 units. Coffee in B costs 3 units a pound ; 
the sacrifice is 3 units and the expense is 6 units. In J the 
expense of sugar would be 4} units, and in 2 4 units a 
pound ; while in 4 the expense of coffee is 53 units, and in 
B6 units a pound. The expense of buying sugar will be 
less in #, and the expense of coffee less in A. It will 
therefore be an economy of expense for both nations to buy 
their sugar in # and their coffee in 4, and the people of 2 
will gain by this trade although the real cost of producing 
coffee is less in # than in A. 

In the same way it can be shown that the general law of 
value applies when exchanges take place between different 
classes in a given nation, forming what Cairnes calls the 
non-competing groups. The higher classes produce given 
commodities at less cost than the lower classes, yet because 
of the better environment due to superior intelligence the 
interference in their consumption is much greater. If we 
add compensation for this greater interference in consump- 
tion to the real cost of production, the expense of the com- 
modities they produce can be determined, and in a like 
manner the expense of the articles produced by other classes 
can be fixed. 

With this explanation, it is easy to see why each class in 
society is able to maintain itself in some industry in the 
complex organization of a modern society without creating 
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any exceptions to the general law of value. If the demand 
for the products of a given class fall off and their incomes 
are reduced, the smaller consumption reduces the interfer- 
ence in consumption. The sacrifice now being less, the 
sum of sacrifice and cost is less, and hence the expenses 
of production are reduced until they are no greater than the 
value of the products of the class in question. If, however, 
the demand for the products of a given class increases and the 
income grows, the interference in consumption also increases, 
and thus the sum of sacrifice and cost becomes so great that 
the normal expenses of production are equal to the higher 
value of the goods produced. When the value first rises it 
appears to be a monopoly value purely; but the larger 
incomes creating additional interference in consumption soon 
raise the normal value so much that the monopoly element 
is lost sight of. Each class therefore regards its income as 
just, and imputes to the act of production a cost equal to 
the value of the goods produced. A close analysis will, 
however, show this estimate to be erroneous. The real 
costs are much less than the expenses of production. To 
make cost and expense equal, sacrifices are regarded as costs 
when they are really an index of prosperity. The greater 
the interference in consumption, the better the environment 
and the less the costs. 

The normal expense of the goods produced by a given 
class of workmen cannot be determined until its relations to 
other non-competing classes are known. ‘The relative rates 
of increase of these classes determine the distribution of 
a large part of the surplus. The relative share of each 
i. class in this part of the surplus determines the interference 
a in its consumption and hence the amount of its sacrifice. 

The expenses of production, if a given class is to be em- 
ployed, can now be known by adding the sacrifice to the real 
4 costs. In this way the influence of distribution on expense 


is made clear, and the law of value is stated in a way to 
. which there are no exceptions. 
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The following chain of reasoning shows how value is con- 
nected with utility and cost. The margin of consumption 
determines the amount of cost and sacrifice, the latter in- 
creasing and the former decreasing as the margin rises. The 
sum of cost and sacrifice equals the expense of production 
and this expense fixes the value of commodities. We can- 
not, therefore, analyze and determine the value of commodi- 
ties through a study of costs alone, thus making the theory 
of value independent of or an introduction to the study of 
other parts of political economy. The theory of value 
depends upon the theory of consumption and cannot be 
studied with profit until the latter theory is thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

I have shown that the expense of the consumer is mea- 
sured by the reward of the producer. This reward is also 
equal to the sum of sacrifice and cost of the producer. 
Expense can, therefore, be measured in terms of cost, and 
thus the relation between cost and expense can be made 
clear. The following figure will aid in illustrating this 
relation. 


d 


a b 


If the quantity of goods produced be measured on the 
line a 4, the estimates of the producer and consumer of 
these goods can be measured by vertical distances from this 
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line. From the standpoint of the producer the production 
of these goods involves cost and sacrifice. The cost of each 
successive increment is measured by the distance between 
the lines a 6 and e / while the sacrifice is measured by the 
distance from ¢ f toec. The reward necessary to call forth 
the productive act will be measured by the distance from 
abtoec. 

In the mind of the consumer, however, the contrast is 
between utility and expense. The pleasure derived from an 
article is compared with what he must lose to get it. He 
therefore measures his net utility by the distance from a 4 to 
dcand his expense by the distance from a dtoec. The 
line ec can be called the expense line as its location shows 
how much the consumer would have to give up in exchange 
for a given increment if the relation of supply and demand 
made it the marginal increment. Under these conditions 
the problem is to determine where production will cease, and 
why it will cease while a surplus yet remains to the pro- 
ducer in the final act of production. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, the utility of each 
additional increment grows less and its expense grows 
greater until the two quantities are equal. The point c¢, 
where the lines ec and d ¢ meet, indicates the place where 
the surplus to the consumer, due to the exchange, will be 
reduced to zero, and hence this point will mark the limit to 
production. As the expense of the consumer is measured by 
the reward of the producer, the line 6 c shows the maximum 
reward which the producer can secure. If production is 
continued beyond this point ¢ the producer will still have 
a surplus, but it can not be greater and would soon be less 
than if production ceased at point c. 

To show more clearly the motives which limit production 
at the point c I must again refer to a confusion found in 
economic reasoning resulting from the use of the word 
‘‘utility’’ in different senses.* Utility in one sense of the 


* See Quarterly Journal of Economics, Jan., 1893, page 182. 
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term measures the addition to the happiness of a person 
which the consumption of an article will give. This positive 
utility may be one, five, ten or more units, depending upon 
the amount and quantities of the article. 

Utility may also be used in a negative way to denote the 
loss that a person would suffer if deprived of a particular 
portion of acommodity. In other words it is the power a 
given increment has to improve the condition of its possessor. 
Professor Clark calls this kind of utility ‘‘ effective’’ utility, 
and I shall employ it in a more restricted sense to bring out 
more clearly one of the ways in which the term ‘‘ utility ’’ is 
used. 

Positive utility is a direct relation between the consumer 
and a given commodity. The pleasure of its consumption 
is a fixed quantity which can be measured by its effects upon 
the consumer. Effective utility, however, is a relation be- 
tween two commodities and the consumer. It is measured 
not by the total utility of each commodity, but by the ex- 
cess of the utility of the one commodity over the other. If 
Article A gives twelve units of pleasure and Article 2 gives 
ten units and the consumer must choose between them, the 
effective utility of A is two units. The status of the con- 
sumer will be better by two units if he chooses A than if he 
chooses #, or in other words, if he loses A and substitutes 
B in its place, the sum of his utilities will be reduced by two 
units. 

If, for example, a thirsty man comes to the bank of a river 
the positive utility of a cup of water will be great, but its 
effective utility will be zero. If this cup of water is thrown 
away, another cup will supply its place fully and he will 
suffer no loss. Suppose again that the consumer can supply 
his thirst by milk, beer or water. The effective utility of 
the milk and beer will not be as great as their positive utility. 
If the water gives four units of pleasure, and the milk or 
beer ten units of pleasure, the effective utility of the milk 
or beer will be only six units. They only add six units to 
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the welfare of the consumer beyond what the free water 
would add. ‘Their value cannot exceed six units, although 
each of them has positive utility of ten units. Wherever, 
as in these cases, the consumer has a choice between isolated 
pleasures supplying the same want, the positive utility is 
greater than their effective utility, and often the positive 
utility is great where the effective utility is small or entirely 
absent. 

This distinction is of importance also to producers. The 
positive utility of an opportunity to work is measured by the 
whole return for the labor expended. The effective utility 
of this opportunity is measured by the difference between 
the return from this opportunity and some other opportunity, 
which might be utilized if the first opportunity failed. If, 
for example, a man was in the midst of a fertile tract of un- 
occupied land, the effective utility of any portion of it would 
be zero. He would lose nothing if any one farm was taken 
away. Its positive utility, however, would be great, because 
the return for his labor would be large. On the other hand, 
the effective utility of a chance to work in a shirt factory may 
be very great to a poor woman with no other opportunity to 
work. Life or death may depend upon this one chance. The 
positive utility of this opportunity, however, is small since 
the return for labor is meagre. 

The consumer views the act of exchange he is making 
with the producer from the standpoint of effective utility. 
He is comparing the relative utilities of two goods and 
values each increment by its effective utility alone, that is, by 
what he would lose in welfare, if he consumed what he 
gives up instead of what he gets in exchange for it. He 
ceases to exchange at ¢, in Figure 2, because no new com- 
modities will add to his effective utility. 

The producer, however, is interested both in the positive 
utility of what he produces and the effective utility of the 
opportunity for labor which he utilizes. His surplus is 
measured by the difference between the cost of what he 
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produces and its positive utility. He is well-off or poorly-oft 
according to the size of this surplus. His inducement to 
continue work, however, depends not on the size of the sur- 
plus but on the effective utility of the next opportunity to 
labor. How much will this additional labor increase his 
well-being ? To answer this question we must know more 
than what surplus it will give; we must also know what this 
time is worth to him as a consumer. ‘Two surpluses must 
be compared—what he will secure by working, and what he 
will secure by a better utilization of what he has already 
produced or by enjoying free goods. 


d Fig. 3. 


a b 


To illustrate the relation of the equilibrium at the margin 
of production let us modify Figure 2 by supposing that an 
additional quantity of goods equal to 4/ is produced. The 
shortening of the period of consumption would reduce the 
utility of the goods already produced by the areacdg. The 
utility of the new goods would be equal to the area bg h /, 
their cost would be equal to the area 6 / & /, and the surplus 
would be equal to the areafg hk, If the point cis at the 
margin of production the area g ¢ d will be equal to the area 
Sg hk. The two surpluses will therefore be equal and it will 
be a matter of indifference to the producer whether he secures 
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the one surplus by working or the other by not working. 
The producer will cease to work at the point c, because the 
effective utility of the opportunity for labor which he is util- 
izing is at this point reduced to zero. He can add nothing 
to his welfare by working longer. His surplus, however, in 
the final act of production is measured not in terms of effect- 
ive utility, but in those of positive utility. He has a surplus 
if the pleasure he derives from an article is more than its 
subjective cost. The comparison is direct between the utility 
and cost of the article in the mind of its producer and not a 
relative estimate of the utility of two articles. At the point 
¢the producer can secure a surplus (the area fg hk) by 
working or he can secure an equal surplus (the area c d g) 
by a better utilization of what he has already produced. 
In either way he gets a surplus but neither way adds to his 
effective utility, because, if he were deprived of one of these 
surpluses, he could enjoy the other, and hence he would lose 
nothing in well being. When this point is reached, produc- 
tion ceases, although a surplus measured in terms of positive 
utility remains. 

A variety of possible pleasures, if they are exclusive, 
always reduces the effective utility of each of them without 
having any effect on the surplus they afford. If I must 
chose between a trip to New York and one to Washington, and 
each of these trips will give me eighty units of pleasure at 
forty units of cost, neither of these trips will have any 
effective utility to me, because my welfare does not depend 
upon the one so long as the other is possible. Shall I, 
therefore, say that I have no surplus in going to New York 
because I lose forty units of surplus by not going to Wash- 
ington, and no surplus in going to Washington because I 
lose forty units of surplus by not going to New York? If 
this estimate is correct there can seldom be a surplus. There 
is always a variety of ways in which to expend our income, 
and we lose several possible surpluses every time we make a 
purchase. 
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In Figure 2 the area ¢ f ¢ does not represent a loss to 
society, but merely a loss to consumer. Because of the in- 
terference in consumption this portion of the surplus is taken 
from consumers and given to producers. What the produ- 
cers really lose is an area equal to e f c not represented in 
this figure, but which can be fully illustrated by a modifica- 
tion of the figure. 


a 


Compensation for Cost. 


k 


The main facts about Figure 4 being the same as in Fig- 
ure 2, I need not explain them again. The area dg ¢ rep- 
resents a utility which might be secured if it were not for 
the interference in consumption. If there were plenty of 
time and no interference in consumption, the total utility of 
the goods enjoyed by society would be the area a 5 g d. 
Producers, however, do not secure the area d ¢ g, because 
they use so much of their time in production. The net 
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utility of all the goods is, therefore, the areaadcd. Of 
this latter area a 6 fe goes to producers as a compensation 
for their costs. The producer is compensated for the loss of 
d ¢ g by transferring to him from the consumer that part of 
the net surplus of society represented by e/ c. 

This transfer of surplus from consumer to producer works 
itself out in this way. When the producer begins to feel the 
effect of impaired consumption, he shortens the length of his 
working day and produces less goods than he otherwise 
would. The fewer goods to consume raises the marginal 
utility of goods to consumers, and they will give up more of 
their income to get these goods. An equilibrium is reached 
when the reduced production increases the marginal utility 
of goods to consumers so that a compensation is given to pro- 
ducers for their impaired consumption. The point ¢ repre- 
sents this equilibrium and the area e / ¢c represents what the 
consumers must give up to the producers because of the loss 
of the area dc g. 

If the loss of the producer is in free goods instead of in 
impaired consumption, the same effects will follow as those 
we have just described. Let the area a 6 cd represent the 
net utility of the produced goods and the area 4 &/ represent 
the free goods that are lost because of prolonged production, 
then the area ¢ fc must be given to producers as a compen- 
sation for this loss. The effective utility of goods to con- 
sumers would be reduced to zero at the point c, and they 
would lose an amount equal to the area e fc. 

The utilities which the producers fail to secure may be 
both through impaired consumption and the loss of free 
goods. The area ¢ / c must, therefore, be large enough to 
compensate for both these losses. The line 4 c must equal 
the sum of cg and/%. In any case the area e/ c is a part 
of the real surplus enjoyed by society, and hence there is a 
surplus at the margin of production, although neither pro- 
ducer nor consumer has any effective utility from the last 
increment of production. 
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In the last number of the ANNALS* Professor Clark re- 
states his argument relating to the surplus gains of labor, 
and uses Table 4 to illustrate the utility, cost and sacrifice 
of the final period of a day’s work. Table 2 contains my 
estimates of these quantities under the same general condi- 
tions. 


A. B. 
Utility of article produced, . . If I 
Utilities lost by confinement, . } } 
Net utility gained by this labor, . 1} } 
Direct disutility of labor, 1} 
Surplus of gain, . } 


The conditions on which these tables are worked out have 
been carefully stated in the paper referred to, and I shall not 
restate them in full. It is assumed that the workman is be- 
ginning the tenth hour of labor and the problem is to deter- 
mine at what time under the given conditions he will cease 
working. Professor Clark thinks he will work twenty 
minutes after the tenth hour has begun; I think he will 
work only ten minutes of this hour. The two tables are the 
result of these estimates. In comparing them it should be 
remembered that the utility of the product of the first half of 
a period of work is a little greater than the utility of the sec- 
ond half and that the subjective cost of the first half is a 
little less than half the cost of the whole period. I estimate 
therefore, the utility of the product of the first ten minutes 
of the hour at one unit and its cost at one-half a unit. The 
loss by confinement will also be much less the first than the 
last ten minutes. We will call it one-fourth of a unit. 

Professor Clark thinks that in this final period of labor 
three quantities must be considered. The plus quantity is 
the whole benefit derived from the articles produced during 
the final period. The two minus quantities are the sum of 
two sacrifices, one the result of weariness and the other of 


* March, 1893, p. 79. 
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confinement. The sum of the two latter will equal the 
former. I think, however, that there are four quantities to 
consider—the whole utility of the article produced, the cost 
of producing it (the result of weariness), the loss through 
confinement and the compensation for this loss of confine- 
ment. The first three items are the same as those of Pro- 
fessor Clark. The fourth item is the point at issue, and its 
importance demands further illustration. 

It is assumed by both Professor Clark and myself that 
during the first nine hours of labor 21 units of utility 
were produced at a cost of 6 units. If the man works 
twenty minutes more as Professor Clark assumes, he has 
22% units of utility at a cost of 7% units. This twenty 
minutes is therefore a blank in his life; he merely exists, 
but makes no net addition to his welfare. If he does not 
work, however, he can enjoy the utilities which would be 
lost by working and would thus add % units to his welfare 
without any cost. In this way the twenty minutes would 
not be a blank, but a source of net pleasure. Again, if he 
does not work, he has 21% units of pleasure and 6 units of 
cost; if he works, he has 22% units of pleasure and 7% 
units of cost, thus adding % unit to his pleasures and 1% 
units to his costs. The pleasure added by working costs 
therefore more than twice what it is worth. 

At the end of ten minutes’ work, as in my table, he has 
21% units of pleasure at the cost of 6% units; if he does 
not work, he has 214% units of pleasure and 6 units of cost. 
The 4 unit gained represents the utility he would have lost 
by confinement. He has added by working % unit of 
pleasure at a cost of % unit. His net gain by working is 
therefore % unit. This net gain just equals the net gain he 
would secure during these ten minutes if he had not worked. 
This is therefore the point of equilibrium. It is a matter of 
indifference to him whether he works or does not work. The 
net utility of the day will be the same in either case.* 

* See also Figure 3, page 5!. 
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From this illustration the ultimate premise of Professor 
Clark’s reasoning can be seen and contrasted with my premise. 
He assumes that the laborer works as long as he can get a 
surplus from his work. I assume that when a laborer can 
increase his utilities by working or by not working, he will 
cease working when the increase of his utility by not work- 
ing equals the net increase obtained by working. The object 
of economic activity is to increase the net pleasure of living. 
When a man can get, as in these tables, 154% units of net 
utility by working nine hours and ten minutes, he will not 
work ten more minutes to increase his gross utility, if by so 
doing he reduced his net utility to 15 units. 


Thus far we have measured expense subjectively as it is 
estimated in the mind of the consumer. He is represented 
as bartering utilities for utilities, measuring the expense of 
what he gets by the utility of what he gives. In the modern 
world, however, acts of barter seldom take place. The con- 
sumer sells his goods for money and uses this money to pur- 
chase new goods which have a greater effective utility for him. 
It is necessary, therefore, to translate these terms and ideas 
of subjective economics into the terms and ideas of com- 
merce. 

The real difficulty in this transfer consists in the fact that 
although subjective values can rise and fall, objective values 
cannot; they can merely shift, some falling while others rise. 
While it is easy to trace the effects of a rise or fall in the 
margin of consumption in terms of subjective values, it is 
difficult either to trace the effects of this change in objective 
values or to represent them completely in a diagram. It 
must also be kept in mind that a rise or fall of subjective 
values is not accompanied by a rise or fall in prices unless 
the term ‘‘ prices’’ is used in some concrete manner as, for 
example, wholesale prices or those prices of freely produced 
goods. It often happens that the term ‘‘prices’’ is used in 
this narrow sense because the prices of freely produced goods 
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are readily ascertained, or because it is assumed that other 
prices stand in some fixed relation to wholesale prices. 

In the sense, however, that we can say objective values 
cannot rise or fall, all the means of increasing utilities must 
be included whether they are embodied in commodities or 
not. Services, for example, are a most important means of 
increasing utilities, and their value must be included in any 
estimate of total values. The leading contrasts are between 
services and goods, material* and finished products, present 
and future goods, and wholesale and retail prices, skilled and 
unskilled labor, complements in consumption and the isolated 
articles of which they are composed. 

It is impossible that all the requisites of production should 
be plentiful at the same time. There can, of course, be an 
absolute increase of all the factors of production at the same 
time, but the abundance of certain factors means the relative 
scarcity and high value of others. This opposition is espe- 
cially true between labor and land and between labor and 
goods. Wages cannot be high unless a day’s work will 
purchase a large quantity of goods. High wages also means. 
a low relative value of land ¢ and an abundance of opportuni- 
ties to labor—in other words, a high margin of production. 
If the laborer can choose between many good opportunities 
to work, labor is relatively scarce and wages will be high. 
But many good opportunities for each workman to work 
means efficient production and an abundance of goods at a 
relatively low value. 

The laborer must be paid as much as he can get working 
to supply his own wants in order to induce him to work for 
society. A high margin of production both enables and 
compels society to bid high for the services of its members. 
A fall in the value of future goods, wholesale prices, raw 

* Under material, I include all goods, the high price for which indicates that a 
high rent is paid for the use of the better means of procuring them. In that com- 


plement of goods that we call a home, for example, the value of the building lot 
may rise and the building material may fall, or the opposite. 


t Patten, “ Premises of Political Economy,’’ Chap. IV. 
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material, or isolated articles from which complements are 
formed, indicates a rise of the margin of production and a 
relative increase in the value of all kinds of services. Any 
fall or rise in the value of these products has the opposite 
effect on wages, and hence a general movement of objective 
values, up or down, is impossible. The proper investigation 
will always show a compensation to the consumer for the 
rise in the value of any class of goods, and a loss to corre- 
spond to the gain secured by the fall of any class of goods. 
The average consumer neither loses nor gains by changes in 
objective values unless subjective values have also been 
altered. 

Nor can money prices vary unless the conditions for pro- 
ducing the material used as money change. The subjective 
value of the precious metals is fixed by their use in the arts. 
When the margin of consumption rises, men use a greater 
variety of goods and fewer goods of each kind, and thus 
their marginal utility is increased. The use of gold and 
silver is affected in the same way as other commodities. 
Assuming that a ring represents the marginal utility of gold, 
this ring will have a higher subjective value to a person 
whose margin of consumption is high than to a person with 
a lower margin. If we think of money in terms of the sub- 
jective value of this ring, it will be seen that changes in 
subjective values will not change general money prices. If 
the margin of consumption rises, the consumer estimates 
each item of the consumer’s goods more highly than before, 
but as the subjective value of his ring has risen to a like 
degree, it will exchange for the same quantity of other goods 


as before. The loss of any increment of his goods would ‘ 


be more severely felt after than before the rise of the margin 
of consumption. In both cases, however, this loss would be 
measured by the amount of the gold in the ring, and money 
prices would remain unchanged except as the rise of the 
margin of consumption altered the relative value of particu- 
lar classes of goods. 
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This rise in the margin of consumption will make many 
changes in the price of particular commodities. Present 
goods will rise in value and future goods will fall; services 
will rise and goods will fall; finished goods will rise and 
materials will fall ; retail prices will rise and wholesale prices 
will fall; each complement of goods (a house for example) 
will rise and its isolated elements (the brick, timber, nails, 
glass, etc.,) will fall. These changes in value will be com- 
plicated by the conditions of production, especially by the 
fact that the increase of some commodities follows the law 
of constant returns, while the increase of other commodities 
follows that of increasing or diminishing returns. Other 
complications will also be created by the conditions deter- 
mining the distribution of wealth. The added subjective 
value of present goods will cause a higher subjective value 
to be imputed to the ultimate factors of production—land, 
labor, abstinence, intelligence, etc.—and the distribution of 
this added value among them will depend upon their relative 
rates of increase. There will, therefore, be many alterations 
in money prices which will accompany a change in subjec- 
tive values, but it is a mistake to think that high subjective 
values would create high money prices (if the price of every- 
thing valuable is duly considered). 

So long, however, as gold is the standard of value and 
produced under present conditions, certain changes in prices 
can be predicted as the result of a rise of subjective values. 
Gold, or at least the marginal quantities of gold is produced 
by hand labor. It will therefore have its value affected by 
whatever affects the value of services (labor). A rise in 
subjective values increases the value of services and hence, 
there is a tendency for gold prices to fall with the rise of the 
margin of consumption. As services rise, retail prices and 
certain commodities will rise in value from the same cause 
and other commodities will fall in value both because of the 
relative rise of the first named goods and because of the 
general fall of money values. The downward tendencies in 
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values will be concentrated in wholesale prices of freely pro- 
duced commodities and in land values or it might in certain 
cases be concentrated mainly in one of these classes of 
goods. 

This shifting of objective values which accompanies every 
change in subjective values must be kept in mind when we 
desire to estimate the consumer’s surplus at a given time. 
The fall in the price of a given commodity does not usually 
indicate an increase of the consumer’s surplus but merely a 
rise in the value of other commodities in the production of 
which the ultimate agents in production are employed in 
different proportions than in the first article. Cheaper goods, 
for example, means a higher price for the services needed to 
utilize these goods and thus the consumer loses on the second 
element of expense what he gained by the fall in value of 
the first element. His consumer’s surplus remains unchanged, 
or, at least, is much less than it would seem to be if it were 
measured as Professor Marshall measures it, by the difference 
between what is actually paid for an article and what would 
have been paid, rather than to forego its use. Measured in 
this way, a large part of the surplus which really goes to 
producers, appears to be a part of the consumer’s surplus, 
thus making the latter fund much larger than it really is. 

Professor Marshall, however, does not admit that this 
method of measuring the consumer’s surplus necessitates any 
duplication of its parts, and thinks that I have not inter- 
preted him correctly.* I regret if I have in any way mis- 
understood him, and yet, after carefully re-reading the ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Economics,’’ I am still of the opinion that he does 
not measure consumer’s surplus in the way that I do, and that, 
judged from my standard, he duplicates in many ways the 
utilities of the goodsconsumed. To say that his consumer’s 
surplus is larger than mine is the same as to say that the dif- 
erent parts of his consumer’s surplus will not, when added, 
show the true consumer’s surplus, because he duplicates the 

* ANNALS, March, 1893, p. 90. 
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same utility in the consumer’s surplus of different articles. 
The illustration that I used was perhaps not fitted to bring out 
clearly the difference between Professor Marshall’s position 
and mine. He would not, as he has shown, measure the 
absolute utilities in a way that would count their utility 
twice. I shall, therefore, leave such extreme cases out of 
consideration and confine myself to other utilities where our 
differences are real, though not so striking. 

His position can be clearly seen in his illustration concern- 
ing the consumer’s surplus of coal.* ‘‘ Let us,’’ he says, 
‘*take the case of a man who, if the price of coals were ten 
pounds a ton, would just be induced to buy one ton annually; 
who would just be induced to buy two tons if the price were 
seven pounds, three tons if the price were five pounds, four 
tons if the price were three pounds, five tons if the price 
were two pounds, six tons if the price were one pound, ten 
shillings, and who, the price being actually one pound, does 
purchase seven tons.’’ He concludes that in this case the 
economic measure of the consumer’s surplus on the first ton 
is nine pounds, on the second ton, six pounds, and on all 
seven tons twenty-two and a half pounds. 

I do not think that this estimate is correct, and that if all 
the articles consumed have their consumer’s surplus meas- 
ured in this way there will be many duplications. We will 
assume that coal is the only article whose quantity changes 
when its consumer’s surplus is estimated. That under these 
conditions, the consumer is willing to pay ten pounds for one 
ton of coal does not show that its positive utility is measured 
by this sum of money. The only direct utility of coal is for 
heating, and yet if the consumer had only one ton to use 
during the year, he would not use it in thisway. He would 
doubtless use it for cooking. If he did not cook his food, it 
would lose much of its utility. He pays the ten pounds to 
preserve this utility, and not to create new utilities. It is 
therefore incorrect to estimate the utility of this ton of coal 

* Page 182 of the second edition of his “ Principles ot Economics," 
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at ten pounds, and also to measure the utility of the food in 
the same way as before, 

If we suppose ten tons of coal, ten barrels of flour, ten 
pounds of tea, etc., to be the normal supply for a year, I 
understand that Professor Marshall would estimate the con- 
sumer’s surplus of each article as follows: Given ten barrels 
of flour, ten bushels of wheat, etc., what will the consumer 
give for one ton of coal, two tons, etc. Then to find the 
consumer’s surplus on the flour, he would assume that the 
consumer had ten tons of coal, ten pounds of tea, etc., and 
then he would ask what would the consumer give for one 
barrel of flour under these circumstances, for two barrels, 
etc. In asimilar manner the consumer’s surplus of the other 
articles would be obtained. 

With this method of measurement many duplications are 
unavoidable. The price paid for the first increment of each 
commodity is only partly due to its positive utility. The 
price measures the effective utility, a part of which is due to 
the loss of utility, which other articles would suffer if this 
increment were lacking. 

Suppose that the normal consumption of an individual is 
composed of five articles of three increments each. If these 
articles have equal utility and the first increment of each 
gives five units of pleasure the following table will illus- 
trate the difference between the positive and effective utility 
of each article : 

4 B © D E 
4 4 4 4 4 (5) 


: 
If the quantity of the first four articles remains constant 


and the quantity of E is reduced, the effective utility of each 
increment will be shown by the figures in parenthesis. The 
second increment of E has a positive utility of four units, 
but its absence will reduce the total utility of the consumer 
by more than four units, because the utility of the other 
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articles will be reduced by its absence from complements of 
goods in which the second increment of E is normally a 
part. Its effective utility would be at least five units. The 
absence of the first increment of E would effect the utility of 
the other articles whose quantities remain unchanged still 
more seriously, and we can, therefore, estimate its effective 
utility as seven units. 

In a like manner it can be shown that the effective utility 
of each article is greater than its positive utility as soon as 
its quantity is reduced below its normal amount. The effect- 
ive utility of all these articles is seventy-five units. But 
this measurement is plainly a duplication, for the joint utility 
of the five articles is sixty units and not seventy-five units. 
If the consumer’s surplus of the five articles is measured by 
their effective utility it will appear to be fifteen units greater 
than it actually is. 

There is, however, another important objection to measur- 
ing the consumer’s surplus from the effective utility of com- 
modities measured in price. Future goods have no 
consumer’s surplus. The utility of future goods is imputed 
to them and depends upon the utility of the present goods, 
into which they are changed by the process of production. 
Each portion of bread has a different utility to the consumer. 
The higher utility of the first portions remains even if a 
lower price allows the consumption of more bread with a 
lower utility. There is in this case a true consumer's sur- 
plus. When, however, the price of plows is reduced, so 
that more plows are used, the first plow has no more utility 
than the second or the last plow. The same utility is im- 
puted to all of them. 

If the lower price of plows reduces the price of bread the 
consumer’s surplus on the bread will be increased through 
the use of additional quantities of bread. This surplus is, 
however, the only surplus created, and if we assume that 
there is a consumer’s surplus on plows because they have 
fallen in price, there is a duplication. 
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Suppose that a plow can produce 1000 bushels of wheat 
and that the price of wheat would be thirty cents a bushel, 
if one plow could be had for forty dollars. Then if two 
plows could be had for thirty dollars each, the price of wheat 
would be twenty-nine cents a bushel, other expenses remain- 
ing the same, and with three plows in use, each costing 
twenty dollars, the price of wheat would be twenty-eight 
cents a bushel. There is now apparently a consumer’s sur- 
plus of thirty dollars on plows, and another of thirty dollars 
on wheat. ‘The two surpluses are, however, really but one 
surplus, counted twice. The consumers get only thirty 
dollars’ worth of surplus utility more than before. 

That Professor Marshall makes the consumer's surplus 
much larger than I do, is shown by his illustration involving 
the purchase of coal (page 182), to which I have already 
referred. The seven tons of coal cost 7 pounds, and the total 
utility is estimated at 29% pounds, thus making the con- 
sumer’s surplus to be 2214 pounds. The consumer’s surplus 
is more than three times the value. It is probable that the 
consumer’s surplus of most other articles measured in the 
same way would be as great. There are few articles of 
which ten increments are desired under ordinary conditions, 
for which the consumer would not pay ten times as much 
for the first as for the last increment, if the supply of no 
other article has been altered. 

Instead of making the consumer’s surplus three times the 
value, I should make the value three times the consumer’s 
surplus. ‘The difference in the positive utility of the differ- 
ent increments of most commodities though real is not great. 
The only exception under normal conditions would be in a 


primitive society, where a few articles are used to such an | 


extent that the margin of consumption falls almost to zero. 
Where the variety of consumption is great, only a few incre- 


ments of each kind are used, and the margin of consumption’ 


remains so high that the consumer’s surplus is only a small 
part of the total utility of the commodities consumed. 
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I have no desire to exaggerate the differences between Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s position and my own, yet, where differences 
arise from different methods of measuring utilities, the legit- 
imate consequences of each method must be made plain. He 
measures objectively and indirectly what I desire to measure 
subjectively and directly. Money values merely indicate 
what we would lose if deprived of a given increment of a 
commodity but do not analyze the causes why this value is 
attached to the article. They measure the effective utility 
of each commodity, but not its positive utility, and hence 
the former being usually much greater than the latter, 
the consumer's surplus measured in the first way is much 
greater than if measured in the second way. 

The same causes moreover that lead me to say that Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s consumer’s surplus is much larger than 
mine, lead me also to say that the cost of production as he 
measures it, is larger than I would make it. He measures 
cost indirectly through expense and not directly as I try to 
do. He is a firm adherent of the theory that the cost of pro- 
duction under normal conditions determines value, and hence 
he estimates the cost of each increment by the normal 
expense of procuring it, where it is the marginal increment. 
What the consumer would pay to get it under these condi- 
tions is made the measure of the subjective cost of its pro- 
duction just as what a consumer will pay for a given incre- 
ment, rather than go without it, is made the measure of its 
utility. Both these measures fail for similar reasons. They 
give us a gross result without any analysis of the separate 
causes which, in combination, produce this result. Expense 
equals the reward of labor, and not its cost. 

The analysis which I have given elsewhere in this paper 
shows why this indirect measure of cost is not correct. Many 
of the elements of expense are not due to any cost which 
the producer must undergo, but to his favorable position as 
producer, which enables him to demand a large compensa- 
tion for the losses which he, as a consumer, bears while 
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giving his time to production. Any indirect measure of 
utility and cost through money values must make the cost 
of producing goods and their consumer’s surplus larger than 
if utility and cost were measured subjectively: and directly. 
On the other hand, the producer’s surplus is much larger by 
the second method of measurement than by the first. The 
effective utility of the first increments of an article is much 
greater than their positive utility, while the final increments 
of an article have usually a higher positive than effective 
utility. For this reason the effective utility of a marginal 
increment is reduced to zero, although some positive utility 
remains. 

In the theory of value both cost and utility are measured 
deductively, the former through the supposed equality of cost 
and utility at the margin of production, the latter through 
loss which the absence of an article would inflict upon its 
consumer. Deductive reasoning is thus substituted for 
psychological analysis and the difficulties are avoided which 
the latter method must meet. These psychological difficul- 
ties I have tried to solve. Positive and effective utilities are 
contrasted and the motives are analyzed which make men 
estimate the loss of an article differently from the gain which 
its possession secures. Sacrifice is shown to be psychologi- 
cally different from cost. The one measures the progress 
society has made in reducing costs; the other measures the 
obstacles to the increase of utilities which society has 
yet to overcome. Expense, therefore, which equals the 
sum of these two cannot be regarded the measure of cost, 
but differs from it by the amount of the surplus which pro- 
ducers secure at the margin of production because of the 
interference in their consumption. Effective utility and 
expense are thus ideas which lie at the basis of the theory 
of value. Positive utility and cost are equally important in 
the theory of prosperity. 


Smon N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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It is a familiar remark that in America we have succeeded 
in doing nearly everything else better than govern our munic- 
ipalities. All the principal cities of this country have suf- 
fered and are suffering from grave administrative scandals 
which have been the cause of much inquiry for some practi- 
cal and effective method of reform. It is agreed that the 
men whom we elect to fill the executive and legislative offices 
of our city governments are not of that high type of citizen- 
ship which would lead us to expect ability or probity in the 
public service. It is said that the electors themselves 
are alone to blame if, knowing this and with the means 
of correction at hand, they permit dishonest and inefficient 
agents to administer their affairs. Yet this is not adding 
anything new to the discussion. We must recognize that the 
fault lies in the system and it is toward this point that all 
efforts for permanent reformation must be directed. 

There has been much debate concerning the relations of 
the people to their city governments and there has been 
much experimentation with forms and superficialities, but— 
at least it is so in the East—there seems yet to have been little 
thought given to the relations between the States and the 
city governments. Just here one of the primal elements in 
the difficulty may perhaps be found. 

The cities were in the original scheme of our government, 
and are still, the creations of the States. They are, with the 
exceptions to be spoken of later in this article, granted 
charters by the Legislatures of the States, which in many 
cases have unlimited powers, both in making the grant and 
in withdrawing it again or enacting amendments. It was 
the uniform plan earlier and it still prevails in several States, 
notably and probably with the most evil consequences in 
New York, to confer city charters by special laws. Such a 
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charter, though imposing obligations on the people who are 
to live under it, imposes none on the Legislature which 
grants it. It is liable to change at the pleasure of the 
granting power and the interferences in many cases are 
frequent and utterly contrary to the needs or wishes of 
the city. Forinstance, in a recent session of the Legis- 
lature of New York, a law was passed authorizing a 
part of Central Park in New York City to be used as 
a race track. Recent liberties have been taken by the 
Legislature with the new charter of Buffalo, wholly dis- 
tasteful to the people of that city, and in every State 
which grants charters by special act the proceedings of 
each legislative session are burdened with bills affecting 
city affairs, these bills not infrequently being schemes to 
enrich cliques or individuals by obliging the city to buy 
private property, to create additional lucrative offices or to 
grant valuable franchises or business privileges. This may 
have been a.suitable enough plan, and satisfactory in its 
results, in earlier times when the cities were little more than 
village communities and could be treated as the counties and 
the other local divisions of the State. But when a city 
comes to be a great metropolis, containing perhaps a popu- 
lation as large or half as large as all the rest of the State, 
and much larger than that of many of the less populous 
States, containing wealth and taxable property greater in 
value than all the agricultural counties combined, with 
widely diverging interests and requirements, the absurdity 
of such a system must appear plain to every one. 

There has been latterly a very clearly-defined tendency to 
place restrictions on the Legislatures in this matter of grant- 
ing and amending city charters. The constitutional con- 
ventions have taken the subject in hand and nearly all the 
State constitutions which have been framed since the war 
prohibit charter granting by special law ; and provide further 
that these laws shall be general, specifying sometimes, as in 
Missouri, Kentucky and Wyoming, the number of classes 
into which the cities of the State shall be divided and making 
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other specifications, as in California, that the city legislatures 
within the State shall be bi-cameral.* Although this is an un- 
doubted move for the better, the improvement is not somarked 
in reality, as it might appear. These general acts divide 
the cities of the State into several classes. Some of them 
by the very terms of their enactment abolish all special 
charters previously granted and make incorporation by the 
new system obligatory. Inothercases incorporation under the 
new law is optional, dependent upon a vote of the people 
expressed according to the principles of the referendum. 
Unless it is so specified in the constitution there is no 
limit to the number of classes into which a Legislature may 
divide the cities of the State. It may construct a classi- 
fication so as to have but a single city in-a class, and it 
has been decided by the courts that such legislation is not 
necessarily special and therefore not unconstitutional. The 
Legislature may, on the other hand, make its laws very 
general, as in Illinois, where, with the liberty allowed it, the 
Board of Aldermen of Chicago has largely framed the 
government of the city at its own pleasure. 

To treat the subject more specifically we may look briefly 
at the present state of municipal government in this country 
as exemplified in the eight largest cities, which, according 
to the census of 1890, are in rank as follows: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more and San Francisco. 

New York City, by the regular official census of 1890, had 


* The constitutions of the following States require charters to be granted by 
general law: 

Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Virginia, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, California, New Jersey, Indiana, Iowa, West Virginia, Tennessee, Florida, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Idaho, Wyoming, South Dakota, Mississippi and Wash- 
ington. 

In Texas cities with a population below 10,000 must be organized under general 
laws. In Louisiana special legislation affecting cities is forbidden, exception being 
made for New Orleans. 

The granting of charters by special law is still permitted by the constitutions of 
the following States : ‘ 

New York, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Maryland, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Nevada, Colorado and Alabama. 
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a population of 1,515,301, which is greater than that of any 
one of twenty-nine States in the Union. The government 
is organized under a special charter, granted by the Legisla- 
ture in 1873. This has been many times amended and sup- 
plemented by the Legislature. The Mayor is elected at the 
November election and holds office for two years at a salary 
of $10,000 a year. There are the following Executive De- 
partments: Finance, Law, Police, Public Works, Parks, 
Docks, Charities and Corrections, Fire, Health, Taxes and 
Assessments, and Street Cleaning. The heads of the De- 
partments are all appointed by the Mayor, usually for a term 
of six years, and they have very comprehensive powers. 
The Mayor also appoints the Board of Education, which is 
made up of twenty-one Commissioners, one-third chosen an- 
annually. The legislative body consists of but a single branch, 
called the Board of Aldermen. It is composed of thirty 
members, elected by districts at the general election in 
November for a term of two years. Before the reapportion- 
ment of last year it contained twenty-five members and the 
term was one year. The Aldermanic districts have the same 
boundaries as the State Assembly districts. A thirty-first 
member of the Board, who serves as presiding officer, is 
elected on a general ticket. The action of the Aldermen was 
formerly necessary in confirming the Mayor’s appointments, 
but it is not so now. They meet at their own pleasure, 
usually once a week. A three-fourths vote is needed to 
pass an ordinance over the Mayor’s veto. The city is co- 
extensive with New York County. 

Chicago, with a population of 1,099,850, derives its 
government from a general law. At an election in 1872, 
soon after the law was passed, a vote was taken on the 
question of incorporation, and the people of the city decided 
to incorporate. ‘This law is but a groundwork upon which 
the local legislative authority has built a governmeut. 
The Mayor is elected for two years. He presides at all 
meetings of the City Council, but has no vote except 
in case of a tie. He appoints, by and with the advice 
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and consent of the Council, the heads of the following 
departments: Finance, Public Works, Buildings, Law, 
Health, Police, Fire and several inspection bureaus. These 
officers, like the Mayor, serve for two years. The Mayor 
also appoints a Board of Education, consisting of fifteen mem- 
bers, likewise subject to the approval of the Council. He 
has a veto on all bills and appropriation items. The 
legislative authority of the city is exercised by a single 
Council of sixty-eight Aldermen. The city, until 1889, 
comprised twenty-four wards. In that year much territory 
was annexed and ten new wards were added. There are 
two Aldermen from each ward, who serve for a term of 
two years, one half elected each year at the general munici- 
pal election in April. The Council has liberal powers. It 
may by a two-thirds vote reinstate an officer whom the 
Mayor has removed. It may and does refuse confirmation 
to his appointments, issues licenses, grants all franchises and 
fixes salaries. Ordinary bills are passed by a majority vote 
and a two-thirds vote passes over the Mayor’s veto. The 
Council, having created the departments and given form to 
the government, can at any time abolish or amend. 
Philadelphia with a population of 1,046,964, in 1890, has a 
government which includes all of Philadelphia County, the 
two being united and co-incident. The city administration 
had come to be very corrupt and discreditable when Gov- 
ernor Hartranft in his message in 1876 advised a State 
Commission to devise a plan of municipal reform. The 
Legislature authorized such a commission, consisting of eleven 
members appointed by the Governor. They drew up a 
report in 1877 and submitted a bill to the Legislature. It 
was sent to a committee, but because of various hostile 
influences never found its way out. This was the beginning 
of what has since been very generally known as the “‘ Bullitt 
Bill,’’ called after the man who was most influential in 
framing it. It appeared again in the Legislature during the 
session of 1883, when it got so far along as to pass the Senate, 
but it failed in the House. There was a very strong 
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sentiment in the city in favor of the bill or something like it, 
and the contest was continued in the next Legislature which 
met in 1885. It finally in that year passed both Houses, was 
approved by the Governor and went into operation in April, 
1887. The ‘‘ Bullitt Bill’’ is a general act ‘‘ to provide for 
the better government of cities of the first class,’’ which in 
effect is special inasmuch as Philadelphia is the only city in - 
the State of thisclass. The bill reformed only the Execu- 
tive Departments. Before 1887 there were 27 departments 
of government in Philadelphia, each department supervised 
by committees of Councils. They were not responsible to any 
central head and each managed its business in its own way. 
It was a system which was not only cumbersome and ex- 
travagant, but it afforded many opportunities for dishonesty. 
Instead of 27 departments the new law provided for nine :— 
Public Safety, Public Works, Receiver of Taxes, City Trea- 
surer, City Controller, Law, Education, Charities and Cor- 
rection, and Sinking Fund Commission. The Mayor is 
elected for a term of four years. He issues an annual 
message, calls special meetings of the city legislature and 
appoints and removes the heads of those departments with 
whose appointment he is vested. He has a veto on all bills 
and appropriation items. The chief officers in his cabinet 
are the Director of Public Safety and the Director of Public 
Works, who are appointed by the Mayor, by and with the 
advice and consent of Select Council, and are directly responsi- 
ble tohim. The city legislature called Councils, is made up 
of two branches, Select Council and Common Council. 
These bodies have equal powers in legislation, Select Council 
in addition, giving ‘‘advice and consent’’ to the Mayor’s 
appointments. Each elects its own presiding officer from 
among its own members. The organization of Councils is 
quite ancient. They meet in separate chambers and do 
business as two distinct yet complementary bodies. The city 
as now divided has 35 wards.* One member of Select Council 


*Two new wards were authorized by popular vote at the election in November, 
1892. 
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is elected from each ward, that branch therefore now con- 
tains 35 members. Their terms are three years, one-third 
being chosen each year at the municipal election in February. 
Members of the Common Council are also elected on ward 
tickets, each ward being entitled to one representative to every 
2000 tax-paying inhabitants. Some wards thus have but a 
single member while others have asmany as seven. The 
chamber as now constituted contains 117 members. They 
are elected for terms of two years, one half being chosen one 
year and one half the next. 

Brooklyn, a city of 806,343 inhabitants, was recently given 
a new charter by the State Legislature, which, like the 
charter of New York is, however, liable to constant altera- 
tion by special act. The government by this ‘‘reform’’ 
charter was very much concentrated. Enlarged powers 
were given to the Mayor, until Brooklyn to-day stands 
as the most distinctive type of centralized city government. 
The Mayor is elected every two years. He has sole and 
exclusive power in the appointment and removal of the 
officers of all except two of the departments, including the 
City Treasurer. These departments are as follows, the 
heads of the first two, the Comptroller and the Auditor, alone 
being chosen by the people: Finance, Audit, Treasury, 
Collection, Arrears, Law, Assessment, Police and Excise, 
Health, Fire, Buildings, City Works, Parks and Public 
Instruction. The appointments are for two years, the terms 
thus coinciding with the Mayor’s so that he can organize a 
sympathetic administration. There is exception made for 
the Board of Education, which is composed of 45 members, 
serving for three years, fifteen appointed every year. The 
Mayor has the veto power in all city legislation. The 
legislative power is also concentrated. There is a legislature 
of but a single chamber and that composed of but nineteen 
members. The city is divided into twenty-eight wards which 
are arranged into three Aldermanic districts. Four Alder- 
men are elected from each district and seven at large on a 
general ticket. This body is called the Board of Aldermen 
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or Common Council. ‘The members hold office for two years 
and their terms all expire at the same time. Many powers 
which would otherwise belong to the Common Council under 
the present scheme of government rest with the Board of 
Supervisors of Kings County, twenty-eight members of 
which are elected in Brooklyn. 

St. Louis cares for 451,770 people by a system which has 
generally been looked upon asa model among American city 
governments. The constitution of Missouri, adopted in 
1875, forbade special legislation affecting cities and provided 
in separate terms for St. Louis. The city was at that time in- 
cluded in St. Louis County. Bya process, to be described more 
fully on a subsequent page, the city, taking advantage of its 
constitutional privileges, in 1876, elected a Board of Free- 
holders, and by popular vote separated itself from the county 
and adopted a new charter. This charter is still in force. 
It divides the city into twenty-eight wards. The Mayor 
holds office for four years and though given large appointive 
powers is hedged about in the exercise of them by many 
restrictions. He appoints a Board of Public Improvements 
of five members, the President of which is elected by the 
people, a Board of Assessors, the President of which is 
elected by the people, a Board of Health, a Chief of the 
Fire Department, five Commissioners of Charitable Institu- 
tions, a City Counselor, and several minor officials. "These 
officers are chosen by the Mayor at the beginning of the third 
year of his term, and in their appointment he must have the 
concurrence of the Council, the upper branch of the city 
legislature. By postponing the appointments until the 
middle of the Mayor’s term it is hoped to secure a much 
more independent exercise of judgment and avoid many 
well-known evils and abuses, such as rewarding personal 
friends for political service. The Police Department is inde- 
pendent of the city government. It is entirely under the 
control of a Board of Commissioners appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, of which Board, the Mayor is ex officio 
amember. The legislature is called the Municipal Assembly. 
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It is bi-cameral, consisting of a Council and House of 
Delegates. The Council is composed of thirteen members, 
who are chosen for four years, upon a general ticket. The 
House of Delegates contains twenty-eight members, one 
member from each ward, chosen upon ward tickets for terms 
of two years. Each chamber elects its own presiding officer 
and may pass bills over the Mayor’s veto upon a two-thirds 
majority. 

Boston, with almost as many inhabitants as St. Louis, 
448,477, derives its government from an old charter which 
the Legislature of Massachusetts has many times amended 
and supplemented by special act. The city is divided into 
twenty-five wards, and the chief agents of government are a 
Mayor and a bi-cameral Council, whose branches are a Board 
of Aldermen and a Common Council. The Mayor is elected 
every year at the municipal election in December. He is 
vested with very extensive powers. He appoints, subject to 
the confirmation of the Board of Aldermen, as members of 
permanent boards or as single heads of departments, as many 
as 107 persons.* There are no less than forty separate depart- 
ments and executive bureaus, exclusive of the Board of 
Police, which is appointed by the Governor, and the members 
of the School Committee and the Street Commissioners, who 
are elected by the people. The Mayor is vested with the 
appointment of the officers in the following departments : 
Fire, Survey and Inspection of Buildings, Health, Public 
Institutions, Water, Parks and Assessment, besides a City 
Treasurer, City Auditor, City Solicitor, City Collector, Over- 
seers of the Poor, Directors of the Public Library, City 
Hospital Trustees, Sinking Fund Commissioners, and various 
minor officers and superintendents. Ail are under the 
general supervision of the Mayor, thus securing a responsible 
administration. The Mayor has the veto power but the 
Council may overrule it by the usual two-thirds vote. The 
upper branch of the City Council, the Board of Aldermen, 

* The City Government of Boston,’’ James M. Bugbee, Johns Hopkins Series, 
Fifth Series, No. iii. 
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contains twelve members, one elected annually from each of 
the Aldermanic districts into which the city is divided ; 
the Common Council, or the lower branch, has seventy-five 
members, also elected annually, each of the twenty-five 
wards being entitled to three representatives. 

The city of Baltimore, with a population of 434,439, is 
given a number of guaranties respecting the form and estab- 
lishment of its government by the constitution of Maryland. 
This basic scheme has been added to and filled out to its 
present form by special acts of the State Legislature. At the 
session of 1890 alone, sixty-seven laws were passed directly 
affecting the city of Baltimore. The city is divided into 
twenty-two wards. The Mayor divides the responsibility of 
government with a City Council of two branches. He is 
elected for two years, and makes appointments subject to the 
udvice and consent of a convention of the two branches of 
the City Council. A three-fourths majority of the Council is 
necessary to pass bills over his veto. The principal city 
officers are the Comptroller, City Counselor, City Solicitor, 
a Commissioner of Streets, a Board of Fire Commissioners, 
a Board of Health, a Harbor Board, a Board of Park Com- 
missioners, a Water Board and a City Collector. The Mayor, 
either officially or ex officio, is a member of several of these 
boards. The schools are in charge of a Board of Commis- 
sioners, one from each ward, elected by the two branches of 
City Council in joint convention. The Police Department 
is under State control, three commissioners being elected 
jointly by the two Houses of the General Assembly. The 
two branches of Council are called the First Branch and 
Second Branch. The First Branch is made up of twenty- 
two members, chosen annually, one from each ward. The 
Second Branch contains eleven members, one to represent 
every two contiguous wards. The members of this branch 
serve for a term of two years. One of the rights bestowed 
upon the city by the State constitution is that of a pop- 
ular vote on all propositions to create municipal indebt- 
edness. A six million dollar loan ordinance was voted 
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upon and approved by the people at the election November 
8, 1892. 

The present government of San Francisco, a city with 
298,997 inhabitauts, dates from the consolidation act of 1856. 
This has been amended and re-amended at various times, by 
special act prior to the adoption of the State constitution of 
1879, when special legislation was prohibited, and since that 
time by so-called general laws applying to all cities in a 
class to which only San Francisco has sufficient population 
to belong. There is a consolidated government known as 
the city and county of San Francisco, and the district, for 
purposes of administration, is divided into twelve wards. 
The governing authority is vested in a Mayor and a single- 
chamber legislature known as a Board of Supervisors. 
This Board has twelve members, one from each ward, nomi- 
nated in a general city convention and elected on a general 
ticket. They serve for a term of two years. Each Super- 
visor must be a resident and elector in the ward for which 
he is elected. There are no other qualifications. The 
Mayor's term is also for two years, the election for all local 
officers occurring in the fall at the same time as the general 
election. The city departments are in charge of committees 
of the Board of Supervisors. A Superintendent of Public 
Streets, Highways and Squares is elected by the people. 
The Mayor’s field of authority is on all sides closely bounded 
by the Supervisors. Seven votes in the Board of Super- 
visors will pass bills and nine votes will pass them over the 
Mayor’s veto. The Mayor cannot veto parts of appropria- 
tion bills and is vested with few appointments. He is ex 
officio President of the Board of Supervisors and is usually 
present to preside, but has no vote. 

In this brief comparative survey of the governments 
of these eight largest cities in the United States certain 
facts compel notice. In the first place, it is to be observed 
that all the cities except one are governed by charters 
or codes received from the State Legislatures, these char- 
ters or codes being constantly subject to change by the 
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same authority which made the original grant. These 
changes may be made in some cases by special acts, in others 
by so called general acts which apply to all cities of a certain 
class in the State, to which class, however, usually only one 
city in the State is qualified to belong. There are three 
cities in the group whose Police Departments are in control 
of the State—Boston, Baltimore and, strangely enough, the 
one city which has the most freedom in other regards, St. 
Louis. There is another fact to be noted, the tendency to con- 
centration of power in the Mayors which is to be observed 
in recent years in nearly all the cities in the group, unless 
we except San Francisco. This tendency is especially plain 
in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston and New York, where 
the Mayors have absorbed vast privileges previously vested 
in the city legislatures. Great need has been felt of a more 
unified and more responsible government. With this end 
in view, the Executive Departments have been given an 
increase of authority. The chief officers are made appoin- 
tive by the Mayor and are responsible to him for the per- 
formance or non-performance of their duties. 

In the same way there has been a tendency toward a city 
government which shall, as nearly as may be, resemble the 
national government. The author of the ‘‘ Bullitt Bill,’’ 
Philadelphia’s reform charter, when the bill was before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, gave as one of his chief reasons 
in advocating it that its adoption would establish a scheme 
of city administration modeled after the Federal system. It 
is thus that our city governments are coming to have legisla- 
tures with two chambers; Mayors with responsible cabinets, 
which they appoint, subject to the confirmation of the upper 
chamber of the legislature; Mayors with the power of veto- 
ing not only all ordinances, but also single items of appro- 
priation bills; and Mayors whose terms of office are long 
enough to enable them to build up a strong and definite 
administration. The similarity is most marked, perhaps, in 
Philadelphia. It is very plain here in the Executive Depart- 
ment, but especially so in the Legislature ; the members of 
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one branch representing districts, an equal number coming 
from each district, the members of the other representing 
the people and apportioned to the districts according to 
population. 

There is another fact to be noted, that, though public 
affairs in all of these cities are administered with less efficiency 
than they should be, one of them has advanced much farther 
than the others on the way toward good methods and prac- 
tical reform, This is St. Louis, which, by the constitution 
of Missouri framed in 1875, was given rights of self-govern- 
ment not previously possessed by any city in the country. 
The city, without the slightest intervention of the State 
Legislature, could elect a Board of Freeholders, if it chose, 
and the latter in manner like a State Constitutional Con- 
vention should frame a charter to be submitted to the people 
of the city for approval or rejection. As this plan has 
been adopted since in California and Washington and is 
likely soon to extend into other States, it is our purpose 
here to trace its origin and growth, first in Missouri and then 
in the States of the Pacific Coast. 

The Constitutional Convention which was to inaugurate 
this revolution in our American municipal system met at 
Jefferson City, May 5, 1875 and continued its deliberations 
until the following August. The government of St. Louis 
had been notoriously bad for a long time; the State Legis- 
lature had become very meddlesome and there was a general 
feeling in favor of some radical change. The St. Louis dele- 
gation went into the Convention determined to secure from 
the country members some satisfactory concessions on this 
subject. About a week after the’‘Convention met, Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer, of St. Louis, introduced a resolution that munic- 
ipalities, having a population of 100,000 and over, should 
be regulated by a ‘‘fundamental constitutional charter’’ 
which should not be subject to yearly change by the Legis- 
lature unless such change be proposed by the concurrent 
action of two-thirds of the members of the city Council and 
the Mayor, and be endorsed likewise by a two-thirds vote of 
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the people at a special election. On May 13 the St. Louis 
delegation was appointed a ‘‘ Committee on St. Louis A ffairs’’ 
to consider and report on all matters having special reference 
to that city, and to this committee Mr. Pulitzer’s resolution 
was referred. It was also felt that the city should be sepa- 
rated from St. Louis County and that the two governments 
should be operated singly. The proposition to separate the 
city and the county was one which the tax-payers had been 
urging for many years. Thecity, which naturally contained 
the most taxable wealth, for a long time had been paying 
to make public improvements beyond the city limits which 
could be of no direct benefit to the people of the city and in 
which they could not be expected to have any interest. 

In June the scheme for solving these difficulties began 
to take the form which it later assumed,—that the city 
should elect thirteen of its citizens a Board of Free- 
holders to propose a ‘‘scheme’’ for separating the city and 
county governments and to frame a city charter, both the 
‘“scheme’’ and the charter to be submitted to direct popular 
vote. Amendments to this charter were to be made not 
oftener than once in two years by proposals submitted by the 
city authorities and ratified by a three-fifths vote of the 
people. On July 29, the chairman of the St. Louis delega- 
tion reported the plan his committee had agreed to which 
was in substantially its present form. ‘There was, as it was 
expected there would be, much opposition from the country 
members of the Convention. The scheme was spoken 
of as ‘‘unwise and vicious.’’ One member was willing 
to vote for it but wanted this amendment: ‘Provided 
that this section shall not be so construed as to prohibit the 
General Assembly from amending, altering or repealing said 
charter so adopted whenever it may be necessary for the 
public interest.’’ The burden of the opposition, judging by 
the speeches which ensued, sprang from a fear that the city, 
being released thus from the control of the Legislature, might 
set up on its own account some kind of an independent gov- 
ernment. It was contended on the other side that the plan 
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would benefit the State at large as well as St. Louis, in that 
it would relieve the Legislature of the consideration of 
purely local matters which at each session consumed a great 
deal of time and interfered with the discharge of other 
business. 

The following substitute amendment was finally adopted, 
that ‘‘ Notwithstanding the provision of this article the 
General Assembly shall have the same power over the city 
and county of St. Louis that it has over other cities and 
counties in this State,’’ and on July 30, the scheme asa 
whole was adopted by a vote of 53 ayes to 4 noes. 

A subsequent section contained a general provision ex- 
tending the privilege of charter-making independent of 
legislative interference to any city in the State ‘having a 
population of more than 100,000.’’* 

St. Louis elected thirteen freeholders, in accordance with 
the privilege granted it, soon after the constitution went 
into effect. These freeholders had the duty not only 
of framing a charter, but of preparing a ‘‘scheme’’ for 


* ARTICLE IX. Section 16. Constitution of Missouri. 

Any city having a population of more than one hundred thousand inhabitants 
may frame acharter for its own government, consistent with and subject to the 
constitution and laws of this State, by causing a board of thirteen freeholders, who 
shall have have been for at least five years qualified voters thereof, to be elected by 
the qualified voters of such city at any general or special election ; which board 
shall, within ninety days after such election, return to the chief magistrate of such 
city a draft of such charter, signed by the members of such board, or a majority of 
them. Within thirty days thereafter, such proposed charter shall be submitted to 
the qualified voters of such city at a general or special election, and if four-sev- 
enths of such qualified voters voting thereat shall ratify the same, it shall, at the 
end of thirty days thereafter, become the charter of such city, and supersede any 
existing charter and amendments thereof. A duplicate certificate shall be made, 
setting forth the charter proposed and its ratification, which shall be signed by the 
chief magistrate of such city and authenticated by its corporate seal. One of such 
certificates shall be deposited in the office of the Secretary of State, and the other, 
after being recorded in the office of the Recorder of Deeds for the county in which 
such city lies, shall be deposited among the archives of such city, and all courts 
shall take judicial notice thereof. Such charter, so adopted, may be amended by a 
proposal therefor, made by the law-making authorities of such city, published for 
at least thirty days in three newspapers of largest circulation in such city, one of 
which shall be a newspaper printed in the German language, and accepted by 
three-fifths of the qualified voters of such city, voting at a general or special elec- 
tion, and not otherwise; but such charter shall always be in harmony with and 
subject to the constitution and laws of the State. E 
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separating the governments of St. Louis City and St. Louis 
County, for the ascertainment of their respective bounda- 
ries and the adjustment of their relations. The ‘‘scheme’’ 
and charter were submitted to the people August 22, 1876, 
with the following announced result : 
New Charter, ; ‘ P Yes, 11,858 No, 11,300 
Separation Scheme, . ; Yes, 11,725 No, 14,142 

These returns defeated the ‘‘scheme,’’ but charges of 
fraud were made and the case was taken into the Courts. 
After judicial investigation the correct figures were decided 
to be: 
For Charter, ‘ 11,309 | For Scheme, P 12,181 
Against Charter, 8,088 | Against Scheme, 10,928 

This charter has been recognized generally by authorities 
on city government as the best American model for charter- 
makers. The city, however, as will appear after a considera- 
tion of the wording of the constitution, is still bound in some 
measure by the State Legislature. It is not very definitely 
settled just what powers the Legislature would have in the 
case. It has not chosen to exercise them arbitrarily and the 
question has not assumed as important a phase as in Cali- 
fornia. It was decided in Awing vs. Hoblitzelle,* a case 
which reached the State Supreme Court at the October term, 
1884, that a law passed by the Legislature governing elec- 
tions in cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants applied to 
St. Louis. It was contended that the city, by the adoption 
of its own charter, had been freed from State control on this 
subject, but the court held otherwise and said that by this 
provision in the constitution St. Louis had not been created 
an imperium in imperio. ‘The opinion was offered, however, 
that there could be no constitutional objection in permitting 
voters of a city to frame and adopt a charter for its govern- 
ment if this was done in subordination to the constitution 
and the laws of the State. 

The only other city in the State with a population of more 
than 100,000, and therefore privileged to frame its own 


* 8s Mo. p. 64. 
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charter, is Kansas City. By the census of 1890 this city con- 
tained 132,716 inhabitants, 13,048 of whom, however, the 
State Supreme Court has since decidéd reside outside the 
municipal limits. A ‘‘ Freeholder’s Charter’’ was adopted 
at a special election held April 8, 1889, by a vote of 3,439 for 
and 771 against. The charter went into effect May 9, 1889, 
and, the Mayor writes, ‘‘ has proved very satisfactory.”’ 
The experience of St. Louis was reported to be so fortunate 
that, when a convention met in 1879 to frame a new constitu- 
tion for California, an effort was made to secure the same 
self-governing privileges for San Francisco. The scheme 
appeared in the Convention on January 16, 1879, when 
Mr. Hager, the Chairman of the Committee on City, 
County and Township Organization, reported twenty-six arti- 
cles, one of them very similar to the provision in the consti- 
tution of Missouri, allowing cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion to elect freeholders and frame theirown charters. When 
the proposition came up for debate there was immediate 
opposition, as is shown on the recordsof the Convention, by a 
motion to ‘‘strike out.’’ The regulation applying only to 
cities containing a population of 100,000, and San Francisco 
being the only city in the State with so large a population, 
the discussion assumed a certain sectional character. The 
San Francisco delegates, for the most part, approved of the 
new idea as likely to be the means of reforming the city 
government. The charter of San Francisco at this time was 
a volume of 319 pages of fine print. Originally it had 
covered only thirty-one pages, but there were over a hundred 
supplemental acts which led to many evils and much confu- 
sion. Many of these acts, it was charged, had been passed 
in the interests of single individuals and corporations. The 
city was said to be very corruptly governed. It was under 
the management and administration of twelve men, compos- 
ing a Board of Supervisors, seven of whom could send any 
measure to the Mayor, and nine of whom could do business 
over his veto. It was not unusual for nine men in the Board 
to form a combination and this clique, called the “ solid 
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nine,’’ ruled the city. .The laws which were responsible for 
this condition of things it was further charged had been 


framed by about a half a dozen men who took them up to’ 


Sacramento and had them adopted by the Legislature with- 
out the wish, knowledge or consent of the people. 

Chairman Hager in defence of the new charter scheme 
said that personally he was willing to extend the privilege 
to cities containing 10,000 or 20,000 people if the convention 
was agreed. As he had originally drawn up this section it 
was made to include all cities, but in committee, the limit 
was placed at 100,000. It was admitted that the idea was 
copied almost exactly from the constitution of Missouri, and 
the successful experience of the city of St. Louis was pointed 
to in the debates. On the other hand the opposition pro- 
fessed great fear that San Francisco would break loose from 
the rest of the State and set up a free government. ‘‘ This 
is the boldest kind of an attempt at secession,’’ said one 
speaker, and another offered an amendment that the city 
should receive from the State ‘‘ all the privileges and consid- 
eration accorded to the most favored nations,’’ and that the 
Legislature should provide ‘‘a duly accredited minister as 
representative of the State in the said city.’’ The opposition 
was so great in truth that the friends of the scheme were 
compelled to accept an amendment that, after being voted on 
by the people, the charters should be submitted to the State 
Legislature, to be approved or rejected, as a whole, however, 
without power of alteration or amendment.* 


* This section as adopted was as follows : 

ARTICLE XI. Section 8. Constitution of California. 

Any city containing a population of more than one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants may frame a charter for its own government, consistent with and subject to 
the constitution and laws of this State, by causing a Board of fifteen freeholders, 
who shall have been for at least five years qualified electors thereot, to be elected 
by the qualified voters of such city, at any general or special election, whose duty 
it shall be, within ninety days after such election, to prepare and propose a charter 
for such city, which shall be signed in duplicate by the members of such Board, or 
a majority of them, and returned, one copy thereof to the Mayor, or other chief 
executive officer of such city, and the other to the Recorder of Deeds of the county. 
Such proposed charter shall then be published in two daily papers of general cir- 
culation in such city for at least twenty days, and within not 'ess than thirty days 
after such publication it shall be submitted to the qualified electors of such city at 
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The friends of good government in San Francisco early 
took advantage of the opportunity offered them by the new 
constitution to secure a new charter. The Board of Election 
Commissioners of the city, on March 4, 1880, called a special 
election for March 30, 1880, to choose fifteen freeholders, who 
should ‘‘ prepare and propose’’ a charter. The charter 
which they framed makes a book of 192 pages, and the 
scheme of government proposed was modeled after the 
national system. The city legislature was to consist of two 
boards called the Board of Aldermen and the Board of As- 
sistant Aldermen, one elected by general ticket, the other by 
ward tickets, both, however, of the same size, each contain- 
ing but twelve members. The charter, like the Federal and 
State constitutions, divided the government into three 
departments, ‘‘ Legislative,’’ ‘‘Executive’’ and ‘‘ Legal.’’ 
The Mayor was to hold office for four years and have in- 
creased powers of appointment. The city departments were 
to be in charge of boards, the members of which were to be 
chosen by the Mayor, subject to the confirmation of the upper 
chamber of the city legislature. The Mayor could suspend 
any officer of the city and county upon allegations of mal- 
feasance and failure in the discharge of duty, the Board of 
a general or special election, and if a majority of such qualified electors voting 
thereat shall ratify the same, it shall thereafter be submitted tothe Legislature for 
its approval or rejection as a whole, without power of alteration or amendment, 
and if approved by a majority vote of the members elected to each house, it 
shall become the charter of such city, or if such city be consolidated with a 
county, then of such city and county, and shall become the organic law thereof, 
and supersede any existing charter and all amendments thereof, and all special 
laws inconsistent with such charter. A copy of such charter, certified by the 
Mayor or chief executive officer, and authenticated by the seal of such city, set- 
ting forth the submission of such charter to the electors and its ratification by 
them, shall be made in duplicate and deposited, one in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, the other, after being recorded in the office of the Recorder 
of Deeds of the county, among the archives of the city; all courts shall take 
judicial notice thereof. The charter so ratified may be amended at intervals of not 
less than two years, by proposals therefor, submitted by legislative authority of the 
city to the qualified voters thereof, at a general or special election held at least sixty 
days after the publication of such proposals, and ratified by at least three-fifths of 
the qualified electors voting thereat, and approved by the Legislature as herein 
provided for the approval of the charter. In submitting any such charter, or 


amendment thereto, any alternative article or proposition may be presented for the 
choice of the voters, and may be voted on separately without prejudice to others. 
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Aldermen to sit later as an impeaching court. This charter 
was submitted to popular vote at a special election held Sep- 
tember 8, 1880, but was rejected. 

Another Board of Freeholders was chosen in 1882, and 
another charter submitted to the people. This government 
was in the main like the one proposed in 1880, except, that the 
powers of the Mayor were diminished, and offices, before to 
be filled by appointment, were made elective by the people. 
An election was held March 3, 1883, and this charter was 
likewise defeated. A third Board of Freeholders was elected 
and a third charter submitted to the people of the city on 
April 12, 1887. The general form of the government pro- 
posed in that year, did not differ radically from that of 1880 
and 1883, though it more closely resembled that of 1880, in 
that it put greater trust in the Mayor in the matter of ap- 
pointments. This the people also rejected. The vote at 
these three elections was as follows : 


lSeptember 8, March 3, April 12, 
1880. 


1883. 1887. 
For, 4,144 


9,336 10,896 


Majority against, . 


| 
Against,. . . . . ./| 19,143 | 9, 368 14,905 
| 14,999 32 4,009 


The heavy adverse majority in 1880 was thought to have 
been attributable to a provision in the charter for removing 
the cemeteries, which met with the opposition of influential 
church bodies and several secret societies. The second char- 
ter, against which there was such a slight majority was 
generally believed to have been counted out. All three met 
with the active opposition of the ‘‘ City Hall Gang,’’ which 
has been such a potent factor for corruption in San Francisco 
for many years.* 

* ‘The freeholders tried to give us too good a government in each charter. More 


moderate reforms would have been accepted.’-—Mr. HORACE Davis, in a letter 
from San Francisco. 
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Thus San Francisco, after three attempts to remove herself 
from under the influence of the State Legislature, has in each 
instance failed. There has been a recent movement to elect 
another Board of Freeholders, who should frame a fourth 
charter, and it is not unlikely that the effort may soon 
succeed. 

In spite of San Francisco's experience, so well satisfied 
were the people of the State that this was the correct princi- 
ple in city charter making,that the Legislature at the session 
of 1886, proposed an amendment to the constitution extend- 
ing the same privilege to all cities containing more than 
10,000 inhabitants. This amendment was submitted to the 
people of the State and adopted at a special election held 
April 12, 1887. 

Los Angeles was the first of the smaller cities to take 
advantage of the new privilege. Soon after the amendment 
was passed steps were taken in the city to elect a Board of 
Freeholders. The result was a charter which provided for 
a very concentrated government, and which upon being 
submitted to the people, was defeated by a large majority. 
On May 31, 1888, another Board of Freeholders was elected, 
who framed a second charter, which was approved at the 
polls on October 20, 1888, by the following vote: For, 2,642; 
against, 1,890, and which is the present charter of the city. 
Upon being submitted to the Legislature the latter gave its 
approval January 31, 1889. A letter from the Mayor’s office, 
says that there exists in the city ‘‘a decided feeling in favor 
of this mode of framing a charter.’’ 

On December 10, 1887, the people of the city of Oakland 
elected fifteen freeholders, who framed a charter which was 
approved by the people at an election held November 6, 
1888. It was confirmed by the Legislature February 14, 1889. 

Stockton chose a Board of Freeholders May 29, 1888, 
who reported a charter on August 27, which was -ublished 
according to the constitutional requirement, and approved 
by the people at a special election November 20, 1888. It 
was adopted by the Legislature March 2, 1889. . 
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San Diego elected freeholders December 5, 1888. On 
January 10, 1889, the charter was completed and was signed 
by all the members of the board. The people approved it on 
March 2, and on March 16 it was ratified by the Legislature, 
only a little more than three months after the election of the 
freeholders. This charter is still in force though plans are on 
foot to radically amend it. 

All the cities which had the requisite population framed 
new charters, as permitted by the constitution, except San 
Jose and Sacramento. The latter city recently took 
steps in this direction and a ‘‘ Freeholders’ Charter’’ was 
adopted at an election held May 17, 1892. The vote was, 
for the charter, 1,598, and against it, 741, an exceptionally 
light vote as the total registration in the city exceeds 7000. 

The four charters adopted by the Legislature at the session 
of 1889, were all passed by joint resolution. It was held in 
the case of Los Angeles that this kind of passage was not 
sufficient, but, as with laws, the Governor should have the 
power of veto. In Brooks vs. Fischer,* the Supreme 
Court denied the contention that the law-making power 
and the Legislature were one and the same thing. The con- 
stitution stated that the charters should be ‘‘ submitted to 
the Legislature ’’ and it was held that the Governor though 
a part of the law-making authority of the State was no part 
of the Legislature. 

The Legislature at the session of 1889 proposed by another 
constitutional amendment to still further extend the privilege 
of municipal self-government giving the right to frame its 
own charter to any city in the State containing more than 
3,500 inhabitants. This amendment was adopted by the 
people of the State November 4, 1890, by a large majority, 
thus extending the right to fourteen new cities. 

Very soon a question arose as to what powers over a city 
were possessed by the Legislature after the city had framed 
and adopted its own charter. By what looks to have been 
an oversight on the part of the Convention it is stated in the 


* 79 Cal. p. 173. 
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Constitution, Section 6 of Article XI., relating to Cities, 
Counties and Towns, that ‘‘ Cities and towns heretofore or 
hereafter organized and all charters thereof framed or adopted 
by authority of this constitution shall be subject to and con- 
trolled by general laws."’ This is directly in conflict with 
the spirit of Section 8 of the same Article conferring the 
privilege of making their own charters upon cities of the 
requisite population. This question reached a decision in 
the Supreme Court in September, 18go, in the case of Davies 
vs. City of Los Angeles.* The Legislature had passed a 
general State law with regard to the opening and widening 
of city streets. It was held that Los Angeles having sepa- 
rate provisions concerning this subject in its charter was 
exempted from the operations of the law. The court failed 
to take this view of the case and in the course of its opinion 
said: ‘‘A charter like the one under which the City of Los 
Angeles exists is subject to general laws, and a statute like 
the one now attacked, is a general law within the meaning 
of the constitution. It is useless to discuss the propriety of 
allowing the Legislature to interfere by general laws with 
the local affairs of a city. The constitution so provides in 
plain terms and so far as the courts of the State are concerned 
this must settle the controversy. If the power given the 
Legislature to enact laws of this kind is an evil affecting the 
rights of the city government, the remedy is by amendment 
of the constitution.’’ 

This remedy, acting upon the advice of the court, the 
people of the cities affected immediately sought. Los Angeles 
and San Diego have felt this ‘‘ general law’’ restriction 
very keenly. In San Diego, all street work must be done 
under State law, the city police court has been shorn of its 
jurisdiction and the Board of Education must operate under 
State authority. All the cities, in fact, found that the 
restriction in large part nullified the advantages of the new 
system, and united in a demand to the Legislature for a 
constitutional amendment. This amendment was adopted 


* 86 Cal. p. 37. 
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by the Legislature March 19, 1891. The language of the 
amendment is that the charter of the city ‘‘shall become the 
organic law thereof and supersede any existing charter and 
all amendments thereof and all laws inconsistent with such 
charter.’’ The constitution heretofore had read ‘‘and shall 

supersede any existing charter and all amend- 
ments thereof and all special laws inconsistent with such 
charter.’’ It is thought this omission of the word 
‘special ’’ will satisfy the needs of the case. The amend- 
ment was adopted by the people at the election November 8, 
1892, by a vote of 114,617 for and 42,076 against, and the 
cities now hope for an era of fuller enrancipation.* 


* The section as amended now reads: 

ARTICLE XI. Section 8. Constitution of California. 

Any city containing a population of more than three thousand five hundred in- 
habitants may frame acharter for its own government, consistent with and subject 
to“the constitution and laws of this State, by causing a Board of fifteen Freeholders, 
who shall have been for at least five years qualified electors thereof, to be elected 
by the qualified voters of said city at any general or special election, whose duty 
it shall be within ninety days after such election, to prepare and propose a charter 
for such city, which shall be signed, in duplicate, by the members of such Board, 
or a majority of them, and returned, one copy to the Mayor thereof, or other chief 
executive officer of such city, and the other to the recorder of the county. Such 
proposed charter shall then be published in two daily newspapers of general circu- 
lation in such city, for at least twenty days, and the first publication shall be made 
within twenty days after the completion of the charter; provided, that in cities 
containing a population of not more than ten thousand inhabitants such proposed 
charter shall be published in one such daily newspaper ; and within not less than 
thirty days after such publication it shall be submitted to the qualified electors of 
said city at a general or special election, and if a majority of such qualified electors 
voting thereat shall ratify the same, it shall thereafter be submitted to the Legisla- 
ture for its approval or rejection as a whole, without power of alteration or amend- 
ment. Such approval may be made by concurrent resolution, and if approved by 
a majority vote of the members elected to each house, it shall become the charter 
of such city, or if such city be consolidated with a county, then of such city and 
county, and shall become the organic law thereof, and supersede any existing 
charter and all amendments thereof, and all laws inconsistent with such charter. 


A copy of such charter, certified by the Mayor or chief executive officer; and . 


authenticated by the seal of such city setting forth the submission of such charter 
to the electors, and its ratification by them shall, after the approval of such charter 
by the Legislature, be made, in duplicate, and deposited, one in the office of Secre- 
tary of State, and the other, after being recorded in said Recorder's office, shall be 
deposited in the archives of the city, and thereafter all Courts shall take judicial 
notice of said charter. The charter, so ratified, may be amended at intervals of not 
less than two years by proposals therefor, submitted by the legislative authority of 
the city to the qualified electors thereof, at a general or special election, held at 
least forty days after the publication of such proposals for twenty days in a daily 
newspaper of general circulation in such city, and ratified by at least three-fifths 
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The Convention to frame a constitution for the State of 
Washington which met at Olympia July 4, 1889, drew 
largely from the constitution of California, and among the 
features which it borrowed was the section giving cities per- 
mission to frame their own charters. The experience of St. 
Louis was also known and one member in the debates spoke 
in high terms of this provision of the constitution of Mis- 
souri. On July 22 the Committee on County, City and 
Township Organization reported the scheme to the Con- 
vention. In the first report it was to apply to cities contain- 
ing over 25,000 population. The Board of Freeholders was 
to consist of fifteen persons as in California, but differing 
from the system in that State, the charter if accepted by the 
people, was to go into force at once without ratification by the 
Legislature. The section met with much discussion in the 
Convention. There was a motion to ‘‘strike out’’ and to 
leave charter making to the Legislature. The maker of 
this motion gave as his reasons that abuses would arise should 
the people be granted so democratic a privilege. Another 
speaker doubted if there was a city in the Territory with a 
population of 25,000, and wanted the figures reduced to 
15,000. Others wanted the limit placed as low as 5,000. A 
motion was heard in favor of allowing any city in the new 
State, no matter what its population, to frame its own charter. 
The debate was very heated and the contending elements 
finally compromised on 20,000. On final passage there were 
38 votes in favor of the Section and 24 against.* 


of the qualified electors voting thereat and approved by the Legislature, as herein 
provided for the approval of the charter. In submitting any such charter, or 
amendments thereto, any alternative article or proposition may be presented for 
the choice of the voters,and may be voted on separately without prejudice to 
others. 


*This provision as it occurs in Art. XI. Section 10, of the constitution of the State 
of Washington is as follows : 

Any city containing a population of twenty thousand inhabitants, or more, shall 
be permitted to frame a charter for its own government, consistent with and sub- 
ject to the constitution and laws of this State, and for such purpose the legislative 
authority of such city may cause an election to be had, at which election there shall 
be chosen by the qualified electors of said city, fifteen freeholders thereof, who 
shall have been residents of said city for a period for at least two years preceding 
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By the census of 1890 only two cities in the State had 
reached the requisite population, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Spokane, however, lacked but little of the prescribed 
limit. Seattle adopted a ‘‘ Freeholder’s Charter’’ October 
1, 1890, by a vote of 2,507 for and 502 against. The new 
government not being suitable for a city of such small size 
the charter was materially amended March 7, 1892. In spite 
of this, however, the City Comptroller writes that the ‘‘ plan 
is acknowledged to be better than depending upon the Legis- 
lature.’’ ‘Tacoma adopted a ‘‘ Freeholders’ Charter ’’ Octo- 
ber 19, 1890, by a vote of 2,723 for the charter and 726 
against. The Mayor writes that the new ‘“‘is felt to be supe- 
rior to the old method.’’ 

In these three States, Missouri, California and Washing- 
ton, we thus find the beginning of a movement to make 
our cities self-controlling and self-reliant governments. In 
two, Missouri and Washington, the cities make their own 
charters, without in the least consulting the State Legisla- 
tures. In the third, California, the Legislature, though 
passing finally upon the charters, must either approve or 
disapprove as a whole. Approval by the Legislature up to 
this time has been given without question and it is looked 
upon as not much more than a formality. Inall three States, 
their election, and qualified electors, whose duty it shall be to convene within ten 
days after their election, and prepare and propose a charter for such city. Such 
proposed charter shall be submitted to the qualified electors of said city, and ifa 
majority of such qualified electors voting thereon ratify the same, it shall become 
the charter of said city, and shall become the organic law thereof, and supersede 
any existing charter, including amendments thereto, and all special laws inconsist- 
ent with such charter. Said proposed charter shall be published in two daily 
newspapers published in said city, for at least thirty days prior to the day of sub- 
mitting the same to the electors for their approval, as above provided. All elections 
in this section authorized shall only be had upon notice which notice shall specify 
the object of calling such election, and shall be given for at least ten days before 
the day of election in all election districts of said city. Said elections may be gen- 
eral or special elections, and except as herein provided shall be governed by the 
law regulating and controlling general or special elections in said city. Such 
charter may be amended by proposalstherefor, submitted by the legislative author- 
ity of such city to the electors thereof at any general election after notice of said 
submission published as above specified, and ratified by a majority of the qualified 
electors voting thereon. In submitting any such charter, or amendment thereto. 


any alternate article or proposition may be presented for their choice of the voters, 
and may be voted on separately without prejudice to others. 
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however, there is uncertainty as to the exact relation which 
such a city bears to the State, and doubt as to what 
extent a Legislature can legislate for a city after the latter 
has adopted its own charter. This question has assumed 
important proportions in California, and though an effort 
was made to harmonize the contending interests by con- 
stitutional amendment at the election in November last, 
it is not clear that such a result has yet been reached. 
The difficulty would seem to be an inherent one and it 
will not be likely to disappear until the divorce of State 
and city is complete. 

This movement to separate our city and State governments 
which has reached the stage of practical experiment in the 
three States mentioned is, in truth, only the development of 
all the best of the later tendencies in thought regarding this 
subject. Such a solution of the problem as this has been 
looked upon by all recent competent students of municipal 
government as the only true plan of reform. ‘The subject 
was given careful attention by commissions in two States, 
New York and Pennsylvania, now almost twenty years ago. 
Governor Tilden, of New York, in a special message to the 
Legislature of that State, in 1875, remarked upon the evils 
of the municipal system. A commission, which was author- 
ized by law to ‘‘devise a plan for the government of cities in 
the State of New York,’’ after thorough investigation re- 
ported in favor of a curtailment of the powers of the State 
Legislature. Certain constitutional amendments were pro- 
posed, in accord with the recommendations made by the 
commission, which passed the Legislature of 1877, and were 
to have been submitted to the people in November, 1878, if 
they had passed the Legislature of 1878. In this second 
passage, however, they failed, despite the efforts of the 
people representing the best interests in New York, Brook- 
lyn and the other cities of the State. About the same time 
a commission, appointed by Governor Hartranft, of Penn- 
sylvania, made a report, in which the conclusions arrived at 
showed a similar tendency. 
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The plan in use in Missouri, California and Washington 
is but a step in the direction of full emancipation for our large 
American cities, when they must stand in the same relation 
to the National Government that the States do. There can no 
good come of a system which, for instance, makes New 
York and Brooklyn a part of New York State, and which 
makes them dependent upon the country members of the 
Legislature and other non-residents for their charters and 
local laws. There are only fifteen out of the forty-four 
States of the Union with a population greater than that of 
New York City. The city has more inhabitants than the 
entire neighboring State of New Jersey. If Brooklyn, Jersey 
City and the other cities and towns contiguous to New York, 
whose interests are all common and allied, were consolidated 
in a single government, the resultant would be a city con- 
taining over three millions of people, a greater population 
than is now possessed by any State except four, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio. New York State, deprived 
of New York City and Brooklyn, would take a much lower 
place in the list, and the consolidated city, at the present rate 
of growth of city populations, in a short time would contain 
more inhabitants than any State in the Union. The interests 
of all our large cities are totally diverse from the interests of 
the remaining sections of the States in which they are placed 
by our artificial arrangement of boundaries. We have massed 
different peoples together who have no mutual sympathies, 
who are opposites in political and social standards and anti- 
podal in wants and governmental requirements. The evil 
is a very present one. For the good of the cities themselves, 
and likewise for the good of the States, it is necessary that 
our large cities should be free cities. 


ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 
Philadelphia. 
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THE RELATION OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS TO 
THE CAUSES OF CRIME. 


“The destruction of the poor is their poverty.’’—Proverbs x. 15. 


The criminologist, in his search for the causes of crime, 
cannot, in the nature of things, accept any blanket theory. 
The fall of man and the doctrine of total depravity may 
satisfy his theological views as to the origin of evil, but they 
cannot satisfy his sociological views. He must, as a crimin- 
ologist, be able to develop specific causes more or less in 
harmony with his theology. He cannot be a criminologist 
without being scientific. He must study anthropology—the 
biology of the human race—and through this study he will 
classify, scientifically, the causes of crime. His theology 
will teach him the results of a criminal career, and these 
results will be in accordance with his theological views ; but 
his scientific classification must be based upon his scientific 
researches. He will find that, to some extent, men are 
criminals through their psycho-physical organization, and 
such a criminal commits crime without regard to his 
environment. 

Prosperity, or the lack of prosperity, good or bad training, 
under all conditions, a man with an abnormal psycho-physi- 
cal organization of a certain type not only commits crime, 
but defends it. 

Another type of man, even with a normal psycho- 
physical organization, commits crime through the influence 
of environment, or of an uneducated and an untrained con- 
science, or of a conscience naturally dull. The recent 
researches into the relation of the formation of the brain in 
certain parts to criminal tendencies are among the most 
valuable studies of scientific men; yet should their 
researches prove beyond doubt that certain brain formations 
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lead directly to criminal courses, such demonstration could 
not fully account for all criminal lives, in all degrees. If 
they did, there would be no use of wasting time over the 
discussion of the influence of heredity, environment, 
economic conditions, or of any of the other causes which, 
related or unrelated, lead men to criminal courses. What- 
ever cause the scientific criminologist may find and even 
establish, it is true, and must always be true, that a weak 
conscience will be lulled by necessity or desire to the point 
of criminal action, and that conditions surrounding a man 
will at times stimulate such action. Personally, I am very 
much in sympathy with the views of scientific criminolo- 
gists, and with some of the views expressed by the cele- 
brated Doctor Despine. I am rather out of sympathy with 
the idea that a criminal becomes such through the loss 
of moral attributes which he once possessed; with the idea 
that he started in life a comparatively good man, but that he 
has wilfully and maliciously broken the laws of the State. 
I believe the criminal is an undeveloped man in all his 
elements, whether you think of him as a worker or as a 
moral and intellectual being. His faculties are all unde- 
veloped, not only those which enable him to labor honestly 
and faithfully for the care and support of himself and his 
family, but also all his moral and intellectual faculties. He is 
not a fallen being: he is an undeveloped individual. 

The reverse of this idea leads men to adopt many illogical 
conclusions, and also leads into considering all the convicts 
of a State as belonging to the same class. Notwithstanding 
these statements, I believe it is true that men even with 
fairly sound consciences can and do become habituated to 
the idea of crime through their necessities or their environ- 
ment, and even degenerate from a reasonably good life to a 
bad one. Such conditions have much to do with the com- 
mission of crime. 

So while the scientific view of crime attracts me more 
than any other, I am yet aware that the penologist must 
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govern himself by the doctrine that men commit crime, or 
refrain from it, as they wish ; that crime is the result of some 
craving, some want, some unsatisfied desire, and that the 
basic action or motive of crime is to be found in some 
physical or mental condition. Whether it suits our views 
or not, therefore, we are obliged to consider the criminal as 
acting under free will, and while we need not lose sight 
of all the scientific conditions which are alleged as primarily 
necessary to constitute criminal action, we must deal with 
the criminal as a free, moral agent; as one committing his 
act to satisfy his want or desire, which he feels he is unable 
to satisfy through the ordinary or legitimate conditions. 
Hence the discussion of economic conditions in their relation 
to the causes of crime becomes legitimate. 

All great social questions, on careful analysis, resolve 
themselves, in a more or less degree, into some phase of 
what we call the labor question, and certainly the causes 
of crime, in a sociological sense, cannot be studied without 
considering the status of man in the prevailing industrial 
order, for among all the causes for criminal action, or for the 
existence of the criminal class, we find that economic con- 
ditions contribute in some degree to their existence. This, 
however, is only a phase of criminology. It is this phase 
which has been given me as a subject for discussion. 

The world has seen three great labor systems—labor under 
slavery, labor under the feudal system, and labor under the 
wage or the prevailing system. Crime was not so fully recog- 
nized under the slave and the feudal systems as it has been 
under the modern system of labor. Ownership came naturally 
through conquest. Possession was the clear title to property. 
Conflict and conquest were the prime causes of private owner- 
ship. Hence, under slavery, crime assumed a different rela- 
tionship to the body-politic than it assumes under the modern 
system, where the right of free contract prevails. The feudal 
system was only an advanced phase of slavery, and so inter- 
mingled were the conditions that it is sometimes difficult to 
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clearly define the life of the individual man under the two. 
These conditions existed prior to the general adoption 
of the wage system, and in the study of the rela- 
tion of labor conditions to criminal conditions the earlier 
systems of labor become interesting. The peasants under 
the feudal system had no hope, for they had no land and no 
chance of bettering their condition. With no comforts or 
even necessaries of existence, life was to them a perpetual 
hardship. These conditions continued in many countries, 
the result usually being seen in vast herds of thieves, rob- 
bers, and vagrants that desolated the land. Even in the time 
of Henry VIII., and during the course of his reign of 
thirty-eight years, no fewer than seventy-two thousand 
persons were executed for crime. History has not begun 
to tell the story of the sufferings of labor prior to the advent 
of the modern industrial system, or of the necessities which 
drove men into criminal lives. All were in misery, with the ~ 
exception of the few who constituted the families of the 
feudal lords. All the conditions surrounding labor were 
abject. Pauperism, as we understand it, was unknown, to 
i be sure, because all were paupers. Pauperism, therefore, did 
not attract legislation, and crime, the offspring of pauperism 
and of idleness, was brutally treated ; and these conditions, 
betokening an unsound social condition, existed until \ 
progress made pauperism and crime as well, the disgrace 
of a nation, and it was then that pauperism began to be 
recognized as a condition which might be relieved through 
legislation. Of course, intellectual growth began to have 
some influence. This is illustrated by one of the statutes 
of England passed against laborers during the worst days of 
her feudal labor, upon the complaint of lords and commons, 
and men of the Holy Church, who in their complaint state 
that ‘‘ they do come there in great routs and agree by con- 
federacy that every one shall aid every other to resist their 
| lords with strong hands. And so they seemed, partly by 
. law and partly by force, to resist all claims due of their 
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bodies and of them asland-tenants.’’ These efforts, marking 
the first results of intelligence among the laborers, consti- 
tuted probably the first strikes for industrial progress in 
history. They were contemporaneous with those great 
upheavals on the continent which are traced up through the 
Anabaptist revolt and along up to the revolution of ’89, 
when the French nation sought to rid itself of the lingering 
burdens of feudalism ; but it was through all these efforts in 
the great countries of Western Europe that the distinguish- 
ing features between prosperity and poverty became promi- 
nent. Carry industry to a country not given to mechar.ical 
production or to any systematic form of labor, employ three- 
fourths of its inhabitants, give them a taste of education, of 
civilization, make them feel the power of moral forces even 
to a slight degree, and the misery of the other fourth can be 
gauged by the progress of the three-fourths, and a class of 
paupers and resultant criminals will be observed. 

We have in our own day a most emphatic illustration of 
this in the emancipation of slaves in this country. Under 
the old system the negro slave was physically comfortable, 
asarule. He was cared for, he was nursed in sickness, fed 
and clothed, and in old age his physical comforts were con- 
tinued. He had no responsibility, and, indeed, exercised 
no skill beyond what was taught him. To eat, to work, and 
to sleep were all that was expected of him; and, unless he 
had a cruel master, he lived the life that belongs to the ani- 
mal. Since his emancipation and his endowment with 
citizenship he has been obliged to support himself and his 
family, and to contend with all obstacles belonging to a per- 
son in a state of freedom. Under the system of villeinage 
in the old country it could not be said that there were any 
general poor, for the master and the lord of the manor took 
care of the laborers their whole lives; and in our Southern 
towns, during slavery, this was true, so that in the South 
there were few, if any, poorhouses, and few, if any, inmates 
of penal institutions. The South to-day knows what pauper- 
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ism is, as England learned when the system of villeinage 
departed. Southern prisons have become active, and all 
that belongs to the defective, the dependent, and the delin- 
quent classes has come to be familiar to the South. 

To the industrial system, therefore, which was changed 
by the Civil War, the presence of some features of crime in 
the Southern States must be traced. The Civil War was, 
indeed, a labor war, whether it was instituted as such or not. 
The slave of the South could not compete with the skilled 
artisan of the North, and the conditions in the former had to 
give way to the conditions in the latter section of the coun- 
try. The progress of the wage system, the increasing intelli- 
gence of the men who work under it will, as time advances, 
correct these crude conditions. They do not cause them : 
they only bring them into prominence. But so far as the 
modern industrial order superinduces idleness or unemploy- 
ment, in so far it must be considered as having a direct rela- 
tion to the causes of crime. I believe, however, that whatever 
tendency in this direction exists under the modern industrial 
order is of far less degree, not only in extent, but in severity, 
than the conditions which were superinduced by the indus- 
trial order which preceded it. In a treatise written by Rich- 
ard Hakluyt, of England, in 1584, on the religious, political, 
and commercial advantages to be derived by England from 
the attempted colonization of America, entitled ‘‘ A Discourse 
on Westerne Plantinge,’’ recently discovered, and published 
for the first time in 1877, by the Maine Historical Society, 
the familiar question of how to employ the unemployed was 
discussed by the author, and in terms which remind one forci- 
bly of the oft-repeated fears and the chimerical schemes of 
reformers of the present time. 

In urging upon his government the undertaking of voy- 
ages, Hakluyt uses this language (the spelling being modern- 
ized), after referring to the prosperity of Spain and Portugal : 

‘‘ But we, for all the statutes that hitherto can be devised, 
and the sharp execution of the same in punishing idle and 
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lazy persons for want of sufficient occasion of honest employ- 
ment, cannot deliver our commonwealth from multitudes 
of loiterers [tramps we call them], and idle vagabonds. 
Truth it is, that through our long peace and seldom sick- 
ness, two singular blessings of Almighty God, we are grown 
more populous than ever heretofore ; so that now there are 
of every art and science so many that they can hardly live 
one by another; nay, rather, they are ready to eat up one 
another; yea, many thousands of idle persons are within 
this realm, which, having no way to be set on work, be 
either mutinous and seek alteration in the State, or, at least, 
very burdensome to the commonwealth, and often fall to 
pilfering and thieving and other lewdness, whereby all the 
prisons of the land are daily pestered and stuffed full of them, 
where either they pitifully pine away, or else at length are 
miserably hanged, even twenty at a clap out of some one 
jail. Whereas, if this voyage were put in execution, these 
petty thieves might be condemned for certain years in the 
western parts.’’ And then follows a glowing picture of re- 
sults, which the writer concludes as follows: ‘‘ There need 
not one poor creature to steal, to starve, or to beg, as they 
do.’’ 

The quotation refers to a time only a quarter of a century 
prior to the permanent settlements on our coast, while in 
1629 John Winthrop, the first Governor of Massachusetts, 
before he left the old home, stated, among others, these rea- 
sons for leading emigrants out of the overburdened England, 
which Hakluyt described : 

‘*'This land grows weary of her inhabitants, soas man, who 
is the most precious of all creatures, is here more vile and 
base than the earth we tread upon, and of less price among 
us than a horse or a sheep. Many of our people perish for 


want of sustenance and employment; many others live miser-° 


ably and not to the honor of so bountiful a housekeeper as 
the Lord of heaven and earth is, through the scarcity of 
the fruits of the earth. All of our towns complain of the 
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burden of poor people, and strive by all means to rid 
any such as they have, and to keep off such as would come 
to them. I must tell you that our dear mother finds her 
family so overcharged as she hath been forced to deny harbor 
to her own children,—witness the statutes against cottages 
and inmates. And thus it is come to pass that children, 
servants, and neighbors, especially if they be poor, are 
counted the greatest burthens, which, if things were right, 
would be the chiefest earthly blessings.’’ 

These conditions of labor, as I have already stated, were 
all attended with a great volume of crime, and it was crime, 
toa large extent, which grew out of individual physical , 
wants. Guizot has said that labor is a most efficient guar- 
antee against the revolutionary disposition of the poorer 7 
classes. He might have added that labor, properly remun- 
erated, is an effective guarantee against the commission of 
crime. Certainly hunger leads to more crime of a petty. 
nature, perhaps, than any other one cause. 

In the study of economic conditions, and whatever bear- 
ing they may have upon crime, I can do no better than to 
repeat, as a general idea, a statement made some years ago 
by Mr. Ira Steward, of Massachusetts, one of the leading 
labor reformers in that State in his day. He said: ‘‘Start- 
ing in the labor problem from whatever point we may, we 
reach, as the ultimate cause of our industrial, social, moral, 
and material difficulties, the terrible fact of poverty. By 
poverty we mean something more than pauperism. The 
latter is a condition of entire dependence upon charity, while 
the former is a condition of want, of lack, of being without, 
though not necessarily a condition of complete dependence.’’ 

It is in this view that the proper understanding of the 
subject given me, in its comprehensiveness and the develop- 
ment of the principles which underlie it, means the consid- 
eration of the abolition of pauperism and the eradication of 
crime; and the definitions given by Mr. Steward carry with 
them all the elements of those great special inquiries em- 
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bodied in the very existence of our vast charitable, penal, 
and reformatory institutions, ‘‘ Hew shall poverty be abol- 
ished, and crime be eradicated ?’’ The discussion is a very old 
one, and neither modern professional labor reformers, nor 
philanthropists, nor criminologists, nor penologists have any 
patents upon the theme. The progress of the world may be 
read as well by statutes in the humanity of law, in the 
existence of prisons, in the establishment of charitable insti- 
tutions, and by the economic conditions which surround 
labor, as by written history ; for, as the condition of labor 
rises, pauperism and crime must fall in the general scale. 

To say that pauperism, and crime as an attendant evil, 
follow the unemployed more mercilessly than the employed, 
would be to make a statement too simple in its nature to 
invite serious consideration. Yet the history and the statis- 
tics of labor and the conclusions resulting from their study 
in their relation to pauperism and crime present most inter- 
esting and valuable features. Criminal conditions, the evils 
we are considering, have always existed, no matter what the 
social or legal status of men; under the most favorable as 
well as under the most unfavorable conditions ; under liberal 
and under despotic government; in barbarous and in en- 
lightened lands; with heathenism and with Christianity ; 
under a variety of commercial systems: and yet they are, 
in a philosophic sense, a rebuke to a people living under 
constitutional liberty. 

Employment of the unemployed will not crush pauperism 
and crime, even if every able-bodied man in the country 
could be furnished with work to-morrow. Universal educa- 


‘tion will not. The realization of the highest hopes of the 


temperance and labor reformers will not. The general adop- 
tion of the Christian religion will not. But all these grand 
and divine agencies working together will reduce them to 
a minimum, and make that community which tolerates them 
indictable at the bar of public opinion, the most powerful 
tribunal known. 
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Physical agencies, without all the higher elements, can do 
but little. The early history of this country and the history 
of all countries where civilization has made any headway 
teach this truth. 

The proposition that pauperism and crime are less frequent 
in cultured communities will not, I suppose, be debated. It 
is true that the intelligent, skilled laborer is rarely found 
either in a penal or a charitable institution; nor is the person 
who has the elementary education sufficient to enable him 
to read, write, and make his own calculations so liable to 
become a charge as the one who has not these qualifications. 
Iam, of course, aware that the full accuracy of these state- 
ments is oftentimes questioned; yet it is statistically true that 
enough of knowledge to be of value in increasing the amount 
and quality of work done, to give character, to some extent 
at least, to a person’s tastes and aspirations, is a better safe- 
guard against the inroads of crime than any code of criminal 
laws. I must, of course, consider this point as a fact, and 
shall not weary you with the oft-repeated arguments and the 
usual array of figures used to convince legislators that it is 
wise economy to foster our educational institutions. This 
being conceded as to intellectual or mental acquirements, 
including elementary book-learning, how does the fact affect 
the matter under consideration? Simply that the kind of 
labor which requires the most skill on the part of the work- 
man to perform insures him most perfectly against want 
and crime, as a rule. 

This statement is fortified by such statistics as are avail- 
able. Of 4,340 convicts, at one time, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, 2,991, or 68 per cent, were returned as having no 
occupation. 

The adult convicts numbered at that time 3,971. Of these 
464 were illiterate; and the warden of the State Prison, for 
the year in question, stated that of 220 men sentenced during 
that year, 147 were without a trade or any regular means of 
earning a living. 
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In Pennsylvania, during a recent year, nearly 88 per 
cent of the penitentiary convicts had never been apprenticed 
to any trade or occupation; and this was also true of 68% 
per cent of the convicts sentenced to county jails and work- 
houses in the same State during the same year. 

In Mr. Frederick Wines’ recent report on homicide in 
the United States, in 1890, itis shown that of 6,958 men, 
5,175, or more than 74 per cent of the whole, were said to 
have no trade. 

The full statistics relating to convicts in the United States, 
when Mr. Wines makes his full report, will, I have no doubt, 
corroborate these statements. 

These statistics represent the conditions in other latitudes, 
and show what is true everywhere, that it cannot be claimed 
that any very desirable working material can be found 
among convicts. If we except the large number that are 
unable to work, we shall by no means find workers remain- 
ing. Weshall find some with trades, able and ready to work, 
but the greater number unpossessed of a self-supporting oc- 
cupation, and many unwilling to work. I believe that the 
unfitness for productive labor, whether it springs from lack 
of a trade or occupation, or from personal antipathy to work, 
isa great and predisposing cause of both pauperism and 
crime. Furthermore, it is true, so far as the statistics which 
I have been able to consult demonstrate, that during periods 
of industrial depressions crime of almost all grades is in- 
creased in volume. The difficulty of demonstrating this 
feature of my subject to any full extent lies in the fact that 
our criminal statistics are given for periods, and not year by 
year. Could we have annual statements of the convictions 
in all our States, so that such statements could be consulted 
relative to economic conditions, I feel sure that we should 
find a co-ordination of results that would startle us all. We 
should find that the lines of crime rise and fall as the pros- 
perity of the country falls and rises. 

The law of political economy comprehending supply and 
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demand is brought into prominence in this thought. It is an 
economic principle, always stated by all writers on political 
economy, that the highest cost makes the price. This is true 
only so long as demand is superior to supply. If the supply 
is superior to the demand, then the lowest cost makes the 
price in the market, and it is this condition that brings about 
what is popularly called ‘‘over-production,’’ resulting in 
stagnation of trade and competition for work. This compe- 
tition for work throws out the weaker elements in the indus- 
trial system, drives them to necessity, increases the want, 
and decreases the means of its satisfaction. Larceny, burg- 
lary, and all the forms of theft come into play, and the 
volume of crime increases. It is this principle, too, that 
influences the working man in his antagonism to the employ- 
ment of convicts upon productive labor. 

Political economists and all writers upon antagonistic 
commercial systems are fond of saying that if labor cannot 
be profitably employed at one trade or in one locality it should 
seek another. This was the favorite remedy offered by a 
certain class of political economists during all the great 
industrial depressions which existed in England during the 
first half of this century. Depression was to be relieved by 
a mobilization of labor. Now labor is not so mobile as these 
writers would have us believe. Great bodies of men 
employed in Lancashire in the cotton factories cannot, 
when sudden depressions come upon the industries, mobil- 
ize themselves so as to take up work in some other locality 
in England. The shutting down of the mines of Pennsylvania, 
or the reduction of work therein, throws large bodies of 


men out of employment, and it is utterly and physically ; 


impossible for those bodies of men to be mobilized or for 
them to take up other callings in life so as to keep the wolf 
from the door. These conditions make tramps. Crime is 
the result, and the criminal statistics swell into columns that 
make us believe that our social fabric is on the verge of ruin. 
Hungry stomachs, again, at such times, are at the base of 
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the enlarged figures. Ignorance of work, the lack of some 
technical training prevents the mobilization of labor and 
compels men with a weak conscience to commit crime. 

Doctor Schiffle, in his excellent work on the ‘‘ Impossi- 
bility of Social Democracy,’’ says: ‘“‘Wecannot do enough in 
the endeavor to abate and avoid the misery of these trade stop- 
pages: it hangs like the sword of Damocles over the heads 
of non-propertied laborers; it embitters the existence of 
every one of them who reflects and who has the care and 
nurture of a family to provide for.’’ 

All idleness, whether induced by economic conditions, or 
by a lack of inclination to work, or by a lack of knowledge 
of how to work, leads directly to crime—not, of course, in all 
cases, but such conditions aggravate and irritate and drive 
men to criminal courses. The idle man’s brain is, indeed, 
the devil’s own workshop. Political economy, which has 
dealt so largely with the acquisition of wealth, must, sooner or 
later, deal with other features of wealth, and teach the world 
what conditions will largely relieve society of crime or 
largely lead to a reduction of its volume, through teaching 
the power of moral forces in the adjustment of industrial 
forces. My chief quarrel with political economy, which, to 
my mind, is one of the grandest departments of human 
knowledge, lies in this very thought, that it does not recog- 
nize as one of its elements the power of moral forces in society 
which really make or mar healthy commercial conditions. 

Under the new political economy, sanitary conditions are 

hown to be a necessity to true economic conditions. The 
material prosperity of a community depends much upon 
the health of its workers, and the health of workers depends 
in a very large degree upon sanitary surroundings. It is 
that the physical condition of the people may be improved 
by every means, that social. economy deals with the subject 
of sewerage, tenement houses, light, and ventilation; and 
in this respect social science teaches valuable lessons to 
political science, for the health of the workers of a 
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community is essential to their material prosperity, and the 
health of a community has much to do with the volume 
of crime. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from weaving in a 
few thoughts from W. R. Greg, an English writer, with 
some of my own. Dwelling upon the physical and moral 
development of the race as essential to prosperity, it may be 
asked—What may we not rationally hope for when the con- 
dition of the masses shall receive that concentrated and 
urgent attention which has hitherto been directed to further- 
ing the interests of more favored ranks? What, when 
charity, which for centuries has been doing mischief, shall 
begin todo good? What, when the countless pulpits, that so 
far back as history can reach, have been preaching Catholi- 
cism, or Anglicanism, Presbyterianism or Calvinism, or 
other isms, shall set to work to preach Christianity at last? 
Do we ever even approach to a due estimate of the degree 
in which every stronghold of vice or folly overthrown, 
exposes, weakens, and undermines every other? Of the 
extent to which every improvement, social, moral, or 
material, makes every other easier? Of the countless ways 
in which physical reform reacts on intellectual and ethical 
progress and the prosperity of our industries? Under the 
constant teaching of a moral philosophy which shall em- 
brace the political economy of the labor question, what a 
transformation—almost a transfiguration—will spread over 
the condition of civilized communities, when, by a few 
generations, during which hygienic science and sense shall 
have been in the ascendant, the restored health of mankind 
shall have corrected the morbid exaggerations of our appe- 
tites ; when, by insisting upon the healthy environment of 
our toiling masses, the more questionable instincts and 
passions, which, under such rule as I have indicated, shall 
have been less and less exercised and stimulated for cen- 
turies perhaps, shall have faded into comparative quiescence, 
and have come under the control of the will; when, from 
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the expulsion of vitiated air, disordered constitutions, 
whether diseased, criminal, or defective, which now spread 
and propagate so much mischief, and incur so much useless 
expense to taxpayers, shall have been largely eliminated ; 
when sounder systems of educating the young shall have 
prevented the too early awakening of natural desires ; when 
more rational, higher, and soberer notions of what is needful 
and desirable in social life, a wiser simplicity in living, and 
a more thorough conformity to moral law shall have ren- 
dered the legitimate gratification of our appetites more 
easy and beneficial, and when that which is needed for a 
happy home shall have become attainable by frugality, 
sobriety and toil! These conditions, so desirable to be 
reached, are not impossible ones, and are not to be 
reached by revolutionary schemes of any party or sect, but 
by the gradual adoption of sanitary laws in the dwellings 
and homes of the people; and the new school will teach 
that the secondary, and often the primary, causes and 
encouragements of intemperance are bad air and unwhole- 
some food, which create a craving for drink ; bad company, 
which tempts it; undue facilities, which conduce to it; 
squalid homes, which drive men forth for cheerfulness ; and 
the want of other comfortable places of resort, which leaves 
no refuge but the publican’s parlor or den. And if, on the 
other hand, we find that the consequences are poverty, 
squalid homes, brutality, crime, and the transmission and 
perpetuation of vitiated constitutions, who can say they 
cannot be prevented by the sound administration of sanitary 
laws, which shall prohibit the existence of bad air, of un- 
ventilated dwellings, the undue multiplication and constant 
accessibility of gin and beer shops, and the poisoning of 
wholesome food and drink? You cannot discuss the labor 
question from either the ethical or economical side without 
consideration of the temperance question; and from the results 
of such consideration it is perfectly clear to my own mind 
that the solution of the temperance question is largely in 
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the control of the employers of labor. The interests of 
capital as well as of labor, the interests of religion itself, 
demand a sober and industrious community ; and, when the 
employers of labor shall demand abstinence from alcoholic 
drinks as a qualification for employment, the ugly problem, 
so far as the working masses are concerned, will be far on 
the way to settlement. What will bring the employers to 
the same issue is perhaps a knottier problem. The presence 
of crime works a direct injury upon the welfare of the 
workingman in many ways. It costs him more to live 
because of it; it disturbs his sense of justice because the 
convict works at the same occupation which furnishes his 
support; but, while the labor reformer cries for the 
abolition of convict labor, the political economy of 
the labor question cries for the reduction of the num- 
ber of criminals by the prevention of crime as_ the 
surest and most permanent remedy for whatever evils 
may grow out of the practice of employing convicts in 
productive labor. We make criminals now; for three- 
fourths of the crime committed is by young men who are 
temporarily ‘led astray, and the fact that fifty per cent of all 
the convicts in the States prisons of the United States are 
under twenty-six years of age only confirms the estimate. 
These accidental criminals we make into positive convicts, 
to be fed upon the production of men outside. We shall 
learn better methods in the future civil state, in which wise 
and effective legislation, backed by adequate administration 
resulting from a sound public sentiment, which will not 
hesitate to punish when necessary with that punishment 
which is most dreaded by the offender, shall have made all 
violation of law, all habitual crime, obviously, inevitably 
and instantly a losing game, and when the distribution of 
wealth, and its use, shall receive both from the statesman 
and the economist the same sedulous attention which is now 
-concentrated exclusively upon its acquisition.* 
* Professor F. A, Walker. 
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It is perfectly true that unsanitary conditions, and all con- 
ditions that work a deterioration in the health of people, 
lead to uneconomic conditions. Bad air, bad housing, bad 
drainage, lead to intemperance and want. It requires no 
argument to show that these are precursors of crime. Any- 
thing that brings about a higher rate of mortality among the 
children of the poor leads to crime, and it is perfectly deduci- 
ble from facts that are known that any occupation which 
insures a high rate of mortality among the children of its 
participants tends to conditions most favorable to the prev- 
alence of pauperism and crime. 

The displacement of labor through the application of im- 
proved machinery temporarily, and to the individual, pro- 
duces a condition of want which may or may not be remedied 
by the increased labor demanded through invention. Society 
can be easily answered by stating the benefits which come 
to it through inventive genius, but it is a poor answer to the 
man who finds the means of supporting his family taken 
from him. But with the progress of invention and the con- 
sequent elevation of labor both pauperism and crime, so far 
as society is concerned, have correspondingly decreased. 
This is true in more senses than one. The age of invention, 
or periods given to the development and practical adaptation 
of natural laws, raises all peoples to a higher intellectual 
level, to a more comprehensive understanding of the world’s 
march of progress. 

But the question of the removal of poverty and ‘the sup- 
pression of crime is not wholly with the working man; the 
employer has as much to learn as he, and he is to be holden 
to equal, if not greater, responsibility. Ignorant labor com- 
prehends ignorant employer. Insomuch as the profits of 
labor are equitably shared with labor, insomuch is poverty 
lessened, and, insomuch as poverty is lessened, insomuch is 
crime decreased. The employer should always reimember 
that if conditions become ameliorated, if life becomes less of 
a struggle, if leisure be obtained, civilization, as a general 
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rule, advances in the scale. If these conditions be reversed, 
if the struggle for existence tends to occupy the whole atten- 
tion of each man, civilization disappears in a measure,* 
communities become dangerous and the people seek a revo- 
lutionary change, hoping by chance to secure what was not 
possible by honest labor. 

In a State in which labor had all its rights there would be, 
of course, little pauperism and little crime. On the other 
hand, the undue subjection of the laboring man must tend 
to make paupers and criminals, and entail a financial burden 
upon wealth which it would have been easier to prevent than 
to endure; and this prevention must come in a large degree 
through educated labor. 

Do not understand me as desiring to give the impression 
that I believe crime to be a necessary accompaniment of our 
industrial system. I have labored in other places and at 
other times to prove the reverse, and I believe the reverse to 
be true. Our sober, industrious working men and women 
are as free from vicious and criminal courses as any other 
class. What I am contending for, relates entirely to condi- 
tions affecting the few. The great volume of crime is found 
outside the real ranks of industry. 

The modern system of industry has reduced the periods 
of depression from the long reaches extending over half a 
century under older systems. These periods have been 
reduced to decades and half decades of years. The time 
will come when periods of depression will occur only for the 
few months of a single year, and when this time comes the 
columns of the statistics of crime will show a receding quan- 
tity. Infinitely superior as the modern system is over that 
which has passed, the iron law of wages, when enforced 
with an iron hand, keeps men in the lowest walks of life, 
often on the verge of starvation. As intelligence increases 
and is more generally diffused, the individual man wants 
more, has higher aspirations for himself and his family ; but, 


* Rawlinson’s “ Origin of Natious.”’ 
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under the iron law of wages, at times, all these desires and 
aspirations are hard to satisfy. The modern system produces 
mental friction; a competition of mind has taken the place, ina 
large measure, of mere muscular competition, and the laggard 
in the industrial race may lose his mind or his conscience, 
in the latter case causing him to develop into the criminal. 
The economic condition or environment of this particular 
man leads him inevitably to crime. But system gives way 
to system, and the present industrial order will be superseded 
by one vastly superior to it. As the establishment of the 
wage system reduced crime and its attendant evils, so that 
which is to come will still further benefit the human race 
ethically and economically. 

Does some one inquire—Can it be possible that more 
civilization means more crime? Yes, and no. Fora time 
under improved civilization, under improved mechanical 
methods, and under the march of invention, competition, as I 
have said, is mental to a larger degree than under the sim- 
pler methods and cruder civilization. The residuum of 
society is more easily observed and more thoroughly claims 
the attention of philanthropists and of legislators ; but to say 
that more civilization means more poverty and more crime is 
a reversal of truth in every sense. I believe that with ele- 
vated civilization there come conditions of labor which will 
largely relieve society of crime, or, at all events, largely 
reduce its volume. This must come through a more just 
and a more equitable distribution of the profits of production. 
It has always proved true, and it always will prove true, that 
wherever there is a sincere desire to secure a just and equit- 
able distribution of the rewards of production, or even to 
make headway in some measure, fruits, rich and abundant, 
have been the result. The experience of the Briggs brothers 
in their attempts at profit-sharing, converted a turbulent and 
intemperate community, given to theft and rioting, into a 
sober and orderly body of people. The experience of Robert 
Owen, at New Lanark, is the record of one of the most 
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prominent experiments in the Old World for the bettering of 
industrial communities. This experiment was made by 
Owen before he became imbued with socialism. At the period 
of his Lanark experience (1819), Owen gained respect and 
renown in distant lands, was sought by the great, was con- 
sulted by governments, and counted among his patrons 
princes of the blood in England, and more than one crowned 
head in Europe. The main cause of Owen’s success began 
with the practical improvement of the working-people under 
his superintendence as manager, and afterward as owner of 
the cotton mills in New Lanark. He found himself surrounded 
by squalor, poverty, intemperance, and crime. He deter- 
mined to change the whole condition of affairs. He erected 
healthy dwellings with adjacent gardens, and let them at 
cost price to the people. He adopted measures to put down 
drunkenness and to encourage the savings of the people. 
The employes became attached to their employer, took a 
personal interest in the success of the business, labored ably 
and conscientiously, and so made the mills of New Lanark, 
in Scotland, a great financial success. He turned a com- 
munity given much to law-breaking into one happy as a law- 
abiding people. 

The experience of the Cheney brothers at South Man- 
chester, Conn., of the Fairbanks Company in Vermont, of 
hundreds of others who have recognized the great fact of the 
Decalogue, testifies to the soundness of the thought that 
with improved conditions which result in economic environ- 
ment, crime will be reduced. 

All these considerations lead us to weigh well the practices 
which should be resorted to. Trade instruction, technical 
education, manual training—all these are efficient elements 
in the reduction of crime, because they all help to better and 
truer economic conditions. I think, from what I have said, 
the elements of solution are clearly discernible. Justice to 
labor, equitable distribution of profits under some system 
which I feel sure will supersede the present, and without 
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resorting to socialism, instruction in trades by which a man 
can earn his living outside a penal institution, the practical 


application of the great moral law in all business relations— 


all these elements, with the more enlightened treatment of 
the criminal when apprehended, will lead to a reduction in 
the volume of crime, but not tothe millennium ; for'‘‘ human 
experience from time immemorial tells us that the earth 
neither was, nor is, nor ever will be, a heaven, nor yeta 
hell,’’* but the endeavor of right-minded men and women, 
the endeavor of every government, should be to make it 
less a hell and more a heaven. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
Washington. 


* Dr. A. Shiffie. 
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In reviewing the history of Europe we find that the prevail- 
ing political organization has been successively Municipal, 
Imperial, Feudal, Monarchical and Parliamentary. Each in 
turn has been considered final and permanent, and each, 
except the last, has had its day, and gone the way of all 
the earth. And this last form, the Parliamentary, is that 
to prove an exception tothe rule? The events of the recent 
past and the circumstances of to-day return no uncertain 
answer. Parliamentary government has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. It is unstable; for the 
government, 7. ¢., the Cabinet, may be changed every day, 
and that upon the most frivolous pretexts. It puts a pre- 
mium on demagogery, for the demagogues have but to com- 
bine and upset the Cabinet, and their portfolio-hunger is 
assuaged. And finally, however disguised, the essence of 
Parliamentary government is the omnipotence of one cham- 
ber; a power that constantly tends to become capricious, 
insolent, tyrannical and incompatible with the rights and 
safety of individuals or minorities. Of this fact the experi- 
ence of France is abundant proof. Hence it is that whereas 
a century ago Parliamentary government was the ideal 
of the nations, to-day it is a tacitly confessed failure, 
wherever imported, and is distrusted and feared by conserv- 
ative men even in England, the land of its birth. This dis- 
credit, moreover, attaches not only to Parliamentary govern- 
ment, but also and still more, to that form of state of which 
Parliamentary government is the most perfect organ; 
namely, the centralized simple state. It is seen that such 
a State acting through such a government is, and necessarily 
must be, a despotism ; perhaps well-meaning, but none the 
less a despotism, and equally despotic whether autocratic or 
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democratic, whether the ruler be one man, or half the people 
plus one man ; for despotism consists not in the possession 
of governmental power by a larger or smaller number of 
men, but in the absolute and unlimited nature and extent 
of such power. There can be no security against despot- 
ism but limitations upon the government ; and no effective 
limitations upon the government, but such as are imposed 
by a higher power, the State, and enforced by separate and 
co-ordinate organs of government created by the State and 
participating in the action of the general government. But 
this is the Federal State, a form long considered a transition 
stage between the league of States and the simple State, but 
now recognized—in other countries at least—as the most 
interesting and significant product of institutional develop- 
ment. 

Its importance is proved by its success. In a century 
the new form has overspread the earth, 1787 in the United 
States ; 1848 and 1874 in Switzerland ; 1866 to 1870 in Ger- 
many ; 1867 in Canada and Mexico; 1889 in Brazil; 1891 
in Australasia—these dates record a progress unchecked by 
reverse, unparalleled in rapidity and extent. Federalism 
has succeeded in conditions the most diverse ; here knitting 
scattered colonies of a kindred race into a nation equally 
strong and free; there forming hostile races, tongues and 
creeds into compact and vigorous States. It is strong and 
flexible. No shock has severed its well-knit meshes, and 
nations the most unlike move with equal freedom in its en- 
veloping folds. The whole drift of the political world is 
toward Federalism to-day, as it was toward Feudalism in 
the tenth century, and Centralism in the fifteenth. The 
time may not be far distant when a centralized simple State 
will be as great an anachronism as a mail-clad knight in a 
modern army. 

Like all political forms, the Federal State is the offspring 
of necessity, yet it is more than a chance political expedient. 
It did and could originate only as a compromise between 
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the desire to unite and the desire not to unite; yet it both 
develops nationality and prevents centralization. It is a 
new equilibrium, the maintenance of which is confided to 
the States as against open centralization, to the general 
government as against open decentralization, and to the 
judiciary as against covert disturbances of any sort. 

This interpretation will, it is believed, be confirmed by 
an examination of the origin and constitution of the four 
chief Federal States. 


I. ORIGINS. 


The Canadian Union was the work of one external sover- 
eignty. A congress of delegates appointed by the Provin- 
cial Legislatures framed the desired Constitution, which was 
then (1867) enacted ex d/oc, as an ordinary statute, by the 
British Parliament.* 

In Switzerland and the United States, the ordaining 
sovereignty was one and internal. Previous to 1848, the 
Cantons are said to have been separately sovereign.t The 
only central authority was the Diet, consisting of one in- 
structed vote from each Canton. But unanimity was not 
required for decision, consequently a Canton could be 
bound against its will, and coérced by arms if it resisted— 
as occurred in the Sonderbund war in 1847. Thus Laband’s 
conception of the German Empire} exactly fits the Switzer- 
land of that date: sovereignty rested in the Cantons, not 
individually, but collectively. There were not as many 
sovereignties as Cantons, but one sovereignty, of which the 
Cantons were co-bearers (Wittrager). To the Cantons col- 
lectively the Cantons individually were subject; just as 
each Roman Senator was subject as an individual to the 
Senate as a whole. Following the Sonderbund war a com- 
mittee of the Diet drafted the new Constitution ; the Diet 
itself then revised and passed it. When submitted to the 


* Bourinot, ‘“‘ Federal Government in Canada,” p. 25. 
+ Hart, ‘‘ Introduction to Federal Government,”’ p. 65. 
} Laband, ‘‘ Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches’’ (1876), Vol. 1., pp. 89, 92. 
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Cantons for approval, fifteen and one-half Cantons accepted, 
six and one-half rejected it. The Constitution thereupon 
went into effect for all alike.* The sovereignty in the old 
Confederation, therefore, decreed the new Federal organiza- 
tion. No absolutely new State was created, but a rudi- 
mentary exchanged for a well-developed form. 

The same was true in America, but is not so easily seen. 
The traditional view regards the individual States as sepa- 
rately sovereign under the Confederation. Article II. de- 
clares: ‘‘Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom and 
independence ’* But words cannot obliterate 
facts. The States could not ‘‘retain’’ what they had never 
possessed. They had always been subject to a political 
superior.+ First, to England ; secondly, to the Continental 
Congress, a revolutionary body, hence de facto sovereign ; 
and thirdly, under the Confederation, each State individu- 
ally was subject to the States collectively. In the American, 
as in the Swiss Confederation, sovereignty was one, and the 
States were its co-bearers ; each as an individual was sub- 
ject to the body as a whole. The proof is simple. Unani- 
mity was not required, hence a State could be bound against 
its will. Also, the most essential powers of sovereignty— 
peace and war, foreign affairs, etc.—belonged to he States 
collectively, not individually. Therefore, the separate 
States could not be individually sovereign. De facto, they 
might have been so, through the inability of the collective 
body to enforce its powers, but not legally, and the question 
at issue is solely one of law. But unanimity was required 
for amendment ; therefore on this point each State was posi- 
tively impotent, negatively sovereign. It could not amend 
the Articles of Confederation even in a particular affecting 
only itself, but could prevent amendment even in particulars 
affecting only others. Such a contradictory position was in- 
tolerable, but legally there was no escape. Revolution was 


* Dubs, ‘' Das Ocffentliche Recht der Schweiz, Eidgenossen,"’ (:878). 
+ Cocley, “ General Principles of Constitutional Law "’ (1880), p. 17. 
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the only recourse. The Constitutional Convention exceeded 
its instructions in drafting a new Constitution, in providing 
that the assent of nine States should be sufficient for its adop- _ 
tion and in ‘‘ calling for the plebiscite over the heads of Con- 
gress and the Legislatures.’’ But it did not exercise constit- 
uent powers ; it was not sovereign. In the United States, as 
in Canada, the Constitutional Assembly merely proposed; the 
sovereign enacted. For until ratified by the States, the re- 
port of the Philadelphia Convention carried no more legal 
authority than the resolutions of a mass meeting. The 
States gave it the vs /egis; their sanction, either tacit or 
expressed, made valid its unauthorized acts. Not the Con- 
vention, therefore, but the States, carried through the Con- 
stitutional Revolution. That consisted in the assumption 
by the usual majority, viz., nine, of the same sovereign 
right as to amendment that they already possessed as to the 
other subjects within the collective competence. This 
assumption contravened the negative sovereignty over 
amendment legally possessed by the other States ; hence it 
was merely de facto sovereignty, exercised in violation of 
law, but it became de jure by the acquiescence of the other 
States in this assumption. Acceptance by the majority 
specified in the new Constitution would, therefore, have 
made that instrument binding upon all the States, as it 
did in Switzerland, but for the limitation to ‘‘the States 
so ratifying.’’ This clause was inserted as a matter of 
policy, not oflaw. And despite this limitation, preparations 
were made, as is well known, to compel the adhesion of the 
other States, a fate they escaped only by ratifying the Con- 
stitution voluntarily. 

In Germany, the situation was different in that the con- 
tracting States had been and still were separately sovereign. 
August 18, 1866, the North German States provided by 
treaty for the founding of a Federal State within one year ; 
the Constitution to be drafted by a Conference of Envoys at 
Berlin, and passed upon by a Reichstag elected on the basis 
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of the Frankfort election law. These provisions of the treaty 
were then enacted by the State legislatures as State law. 
State law they would have been without special enactment, 
since the August treaties rested upon State authority ; State 
law they had to be, if law at all, since law requires a law 
giver, and only the States then legally existed. Both Reichs- 
tag and Conference therefore rested equally on State author- 
ity. The Conference sat December 15, 1866, to February 7, 
1867.* Its draft was submitted to the Reichstag February 
24, by the King of Prussia, in the name of the associated gov- 
ernments. The Reichstag proposed amendments ; these were 
accepted by the Conference. Both then dissolved and disap- 
peared. The bodies created by State authority had done their 
work, but the States were not legally bound by it, any more 
than the British Parliament was legally bound by the recom- 
mendations of the Canadian Constitutional Congress. The 
States did ratify the report of their agents, and fixed July 1, 
1867, as the day for it to go into operation. But legally they 
could as well have rejected it. The lapse of the specified 
year would then have restored the s/atus guo ante August 
18, 1866. If, therefore, the criterion of the existence of a 
new State be the existence of 4 new political authority, set- 
ting a limit to older authorities, then no new State existed 
prior to the ratification of the Constitution by all the States. 

It is indeed unquestionable that the German nation already 
existed, 7. ¢., that the German people were conscious of 
common interests, feelings and aspirations. It is equally 
unquestionable that such feelings could not but result in new 
political relations, and that in an historical and dynamical 
sense, the nation did, asa matter of fact, employ the States as 
instruments in the creation of the new State. But it is 
generally agreed that a nation is not a State until politically 
organized, and a State cannot be said to give itself political 
organization, because such organization is pre-requisite to its 
being a State. To argue the contrary is to say that a thing 

* Laband, “‘ Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches,"’ Vol. 1., p. 20-21. 
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can both exist and not exist at the same time. Thus the 
same difficulty still confronts us; namely, how is it possible 
to pass from the existence of one nation and twenty odd 
States, to one nation and one State? In a legal sense, 
whatever is done through a State is done by that State; 
hence, the State created by the nation acting through the 
States was, nevertheless, from a legal point of view, created 
by those States. From this conclusion there is no escape. 
The nation could net act except through those individuals 
who constituted the nation. But these were in whole or in 
part the same as the people of the States; therefore, to say 
that the nation acted through the States is only to say that 
the people, or part of the people of the States acted through the 
States. But so they do in every State action ; this is State ac- 
tion. And finally, the quality of State action, as State action, 
is wholly independent of the motive inducing to such action. 
Therefore, State action is none the less State action because 
the motive leading to it was the desire of part or all the peo- 
ple to express in political form the nationality of which they 
were conscious. 

This conclusion is therefore irresistible: the North Ger- 
man Confederation was legally created by the States. Yet 
the later redaction of the Federal Constitution by the gen- 
eral government * proves that the Constitution then rested 
upon Federal authority. 

This interpretation, which springs naturally from the facts 
themselves, is nevertheless rejected by an influential school 
of writers on the ground that States cannot create a State 
and cannot divest themselves of their own sovereignty. 
But this denial raises more difficulties than it removes. 

If, as is asserted by this school, no State, however strong, 
can impose obligations upon another State, however weak, 
and if, as is also asserted, no State, however willing, can 
surrender its own sovereignty or subject itself to the will of 
any other State, the question arises, how can States ever 


* Laband, of. cit., 35. 
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lose their sovereignty or new States be formed? Athens 
and Rome must still be sovereign, and the United States of 
America still subject to England. This reductioad absurdum 
is unavoidable upon a view which starts by denying the 
only two possible ways in which an old sovereignty may 
perish, or a new sovereignty come into existence. The 
fact, then, seems to be that any State which parts with its 
sovereignty by becoming subject to another, either volun- 
tarily or by compulsion, is legally bound to continue that 
relation, 7. ¢., is bound by the will of a political superior. 
Its position after subjection is identical and its right of 
secession equal, whether such subjection be voluntary or 
involuntary ; for in either case it has no legal right what- 
ever, but merely the right of might—the right of revolution. 

Granting this, the paradox is solved: the creation of a 
Federal State by the previously existing States, and the 
Federal origin of its Constitution, both become intelligible. 

The peoples constituting the contracting States separately 
willed to form themselves into a single State, and then, 
collectively, as constituting the new State, ordained a Con- 
stitution therefor: the two volitions, logically distinct but 
coincident in time, being expressed by one and the same act; 
viz., ratification of the Constitution.* By the one volition, 
the people constituting each State surrendered their sover- 
eignty to the collective people; by the other, the collective 
people, so constituted, delegated to each State the exercise 
of certain powers.f By the former volition, the old States 


* “ The British North America Act first consolidated the four provinces into one 
body politic, the Dominion, then redistributed this Dominion into four provinces."’ 

“ We the people of the United States—do ordain and establish this Constitution.” 

Jellinek, ‘ Lehre von den Staatenverbindungen"’ (1882), p. 265, ‘* Der Act der Staats- 
schipfung tst daher hier tdentisch mit dem Act der Verfassungsschipfung.”’ 

+ Laband, I., 83. ‘‘ Nicht der Einzelstaat, nicht der Gesammistaat sind Staaten 
schlechthin, sie sind nur nach der Weise von Staaten organisirle und handeinde 
politische Gemeinwesen. Staat schlechthin ist nur der Bundesstaat als die Totalt- 
tit beider.”’ 

Laband, I., 84. “ Es erscheinen die Einzelstaaten als Einrichtungen des Bundes- 
staats, als Theile seiner Organization.” 

Lincoln (First Message, 1861), ‘‘ The States have their status in the Union, and 
they have no other legal status. . . . Our States have neither more nor less 
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were annihilated; by the latter volition, the States were re- 
created, and the central government created, as organs of 
the Federal State. Both the States and the central govern- 
ment therefore rest upon the same ultimate authority—the 
Federal State, the one sovereign people. By it they were 
created; by it they may be abolished: but as regards each 
other, they form an ‘‘ Indestructible Union of indestructible 
States.’’ Neither the States nor the central government 
possesses authority overthe other. The Constitution is their 
common charter of life and power. In that is their legal 
status, and they have none other whatever. Acting intra 
vires, their acts are equally those of the Federal State; 
acting ultra vires, their acts are equally ipso facto void. A 
seceded State is therefore not a State, any more than a 
usurping central government would be a legal government. 
Not legally existing except in and through the Constitution, 
the instant a State got outside of that, it would be legally 
annihilated. But the fact is, a State cannot secede and it 
cannot rebel. The people constituting it may, but they do 
so as a mob, not as a State. For whatever a State attempts 
contrary to the Constitution is not State action but individual 
action. Its legislators in voting and its officers in enforcing 
laws ultra vires, act in a private, not a public capacity; 
hence they are responsible as individuals for such action.* 
The alleged government of an alleged seceded State is 
merely a revolutionary junta ruling de facto over a mob of 
revolted individuals between whom and the Federal State 
there can exist no law but that of war. 

This account of the origin and nature of the Federal State is 
believed to both explain the present political condition of the 
United States, Germany, and Switzerland, and to harmonize 
with the admitted facts of history. And it receives unexpected 
confirmation from Canada, which at first sight seems an 


power than that reserved to them in the Union by the Constitution. . . . The 
Union is older than any of the States, and, in fact, created them as States.” 


* Webster, Reply to Hayne. 
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exception. In Canada, sovereignty did not reside in the 
provinces either separately or collectively, hence they could 
neither unite, nor ordain a Constitution for the Union. The 
sovereign British Parliament decreed their union, then de- 
creed a Constitution by which a central government was 
created, the provinces re-created, and the exercise of certain 
powers delegated to each; both acts being expressed by the 
enactment of the Constitution. This illustrates admirably 
the true relation of sovereign and subject in the Federal State. 
For what the sovereign British Parliament is to the Canadian 
government and the provinces, that the sovereign Federal 
State, the one people, is to the Central government and the 
States; their creator, their upholder, their possible destroyer. 

This sharp distinction, in the case of Canada, between the 
State, represented by the British Parliament, and the central 
government at Ottawa, brings clearly to light what is every- 
where the heart of the Federalism, namely, the radical dif- 
ference between the relation of the States in a Federal 
State, and of Communes in a simple State, to the central 
government. Communes are created by the government 
through statute law; States are created by the Federal 
State through the Constitution. Communes are conse- 
quently subject to abolition at any time by the government; 
the States are as indestructible by the government as the 
government by the States, because neither is the creature 
of the other, but both alike are creatures of a common 
creator. The common identification of central government 
and Federal State is therefore not only false, but dangerous. 
It at once misses the whole meaning of Federalism and 
prepares its destruction. 

It now remains only to determine from an examination of 
the several constitutions, to what extent this principle is 
recognized in practice, and how the mutual independence of 
the States and the general government is maintained and 
conflicts prevented. For this is the crucial test that deter- 
mines the success or failure of the whole system. 
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Il. CONSTITUTIONS. 


In order to facilitate comparison between the constitu- 
tions, each department will be traced through all the consti- 
tutions before the next department is taken up. 

I. LEGISLATURE.—The German Imperial Legislature is 
bi-cameral, both Houses possessing equal initiative and con- 
trol as regards legislation. The vis /egis therefore comes 
from neither alone, but from their agreement ; and the formal 
command from the Emperor, in the name of the Empire.* 
Consequently, neither House is sovereign, nor the exclusive 
organ of sovereignty. ‘The supreme power resides in the 
State, 7. ¢., in one collective people. The Constitution is 
their decree ; the Reichstag, Bundesrath, and Emperor} are 
co-ordinate organs of their sovereignty. The Reichstag 
represents the people as one people; the Bundesrath, as 
States ; so far they conform to the Federal principle. But 
while the former is uninstructed, hence truly representative, 
the latter is instructed, hence a pure democracy, composed 
of the States considered as units: the one represents the 
whole people, the other is the States. The Bundesrath is 
thus a rudimentary form, Confederate rather than Federal. 

The competence of the Imperial Legislature is ill-defined. 
In many cases it legislates concurrently with the States ; 
in others, it legislates while the States administer. In 
general, the tendency is to make States and central govern- 
ment into one organ instead of two. Article 4, as amended 
December 20, 1873, grants to the Houses power over the 
whole of civil and criminal law and legal procedure, besides 
the ordinary subjects. 

The Imperial revenue is derived from: (1) Imperial 
property, institutions, etc.; (2) the customs duties; (3) 
excise on salt, tobacco, sugar and syrup; also, eighty-five 

* See Constitution of the German Empire, Introductory Law. 

+ Zorn, “ Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches,’’ 1., 63. 


“ Der Kasser ist nicht Triiger der Reichssouverinetit, sondern als Koénig von 
Preussen Mittrager derselben, als Katser Organ derselben." 
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per cent net of that on brandy and beer; (4) requisitions 
on the States. * 

The Stamp Tax, nominally Imperial, goes to the States, as 
also fifteen per cent of the liquor tax. These facts suffice to 
show that German Federalism is on dangerous ground. 
Centralized legislation, State administration and financial 
interdependence, all show tendencies hostile to Federalism. 
Germany may well be, as Treitschke insists, ‘‘ Ein werden- 
der Einheitsstaat’’—(Developing into a simple State). 
Amendments pass as ordinary laws, but are defeated by 
fourteen votes contra in the Bundesrath. They are there- 
fore decreed by the Federal State acting through: (1) a 
majority of the Reichstag, 7. ¢., of the people asa whole; 
(2) a three-fourths - plus majority of the States, 7. ¢., of the 
people acting as States. 

The Canadian Legislature is nominally bi-cameral, but 
actually uni-cameral, like the British, and supreme within 
the government. The cause is, in part, the appointive life- 
tenure of the Senators; but mainly the Cabinet system. As 
France has learned to her sorrow, that system invariably 
turns the Upper House into a “‘ dignified appendage’’ of the 
Lower. The competence of the Canadian Legislature is 
defined negatively. It may exercise any power not expressly 
reserved to the British Empire or granted to the provinces. 
Therefore, not the States, as elsewhere, but the central 
government, is the residuary legatee of power. Peace, 
War and Foreign Affairs in general, are reserved to 
the Empire. Section 92 of the Constitution enumerates 
sixteen classes of subjects granted exclusively to the 
provinces, and Section 93 adds another—education— 
subject only to certain restrictions, designed to protect the 
minority sect. All other subjects fall within Dominion com- 
petence. Of these, Section 91 names, as samples, twenty- 
nine classes, including criminal law and procedure, 


* Constitution of the German Empire, Art. 35 and 70. 
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militia, divorce, general rules as to marriage, and ‘‘the 
raising of money by any mode or system of taxation.’’ The 
provinces, on the contrary, are limited to the income from 
lands, etc., licenses, direct taxes and Dominion subsidies. 
The latter now amount to one million pounds per annum. 
This financial dependence is the most dangerous feature of 
the Constitution. It robs the one side of independence, and 
the other side of power for good, though not for evil; it 
begets extravagance and corruption in the provinces—as 
recent boodling revelations abundantly prove—and a sec- 
tional scramble for spoils in the Dominion House. It replaces 
independence by dependence, that is, strikes at the very 
vitals of the Federal system. 

The Swiss Legislature, or Federal Assembly, is a unit 
composed of two sections. Acting as a unit, it judges, par- 
dons, and elects the Executive, Judges, Chancellor and 
Generals. It therefore zs the government; other depart- 
ments are its ministers. It legislates as two Houses, equal 
in initiative and power; the Nationalrath representing the 
people collectively, the S/anderath as States. Both are un- 
instructed, hence truly representative. As a legislature it 
thus conforms exactly to the Federal principle. But the 
Standerath is weak in practice, because the mode of election 
and term of office of the members vary indefinitely. It 
therefore cannot perform the proper function of a Federal 
Upper House, hence, may decay and disappear. The Can- 
tons possess all residual powers; the central government 
only those expressly delegated. The latter cover the ordi- 
nary subjects, also marriage, political rights, personal 
liberty and a guarantee of Cantonal territory and constitu- 
tions. On some other subjects the Houses legislate while the 
Cantons administer. 

The central revenue comes from Federal property and in- 
stitutions, customs, the gun-powder monopoly, one-half the 
gross tax on military exemptions and Cantonal contributions. 
One-half of the exemption tax and all the liquor tax go to 
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a 4 the Cantons; Uri, Grisons, Ticino and Valais receiving In 
addition 530,000 francs per annum. The demand of 30,- 
| ooo voters, or eight Cantons, compels the plebiscite on laws 


or general resolutions. Amendments may pass: (1) as or- 
| dinary legislation, ratified by Referendum ; (2) if the Houses 
disagree on amendment, or 50,000 voters demand revision, 
the question of revision is put to the people. If carried, 
new Houses are elected and the amendments submitted to 
the Referendum. A majority of votes and Cantons is always 
required for adoption. 
case The Swiss Legislature is thus somewhat anomalous. Its 

E; supremacy in the government would destroy Federalism in 

Pat any country but Switzerland, and in Switzerland but for the 

ee Referendum. The decadence of the Standerath, financial 

oa interdependence of Cantons and government, and legis- 
lative dependence on the one side and administrative on the 

. other, all violate the Federal principle. 

Both branches of the American Legislature are unin- 
structed, that is, representative. One represents the people 
collectively, the other as States. The direct election, short 

| term, and complete biennial renewal of the House make it the 

| radical, propulsive power ; while the indirect election, long 
term, and continuity of the Senate fit it admirably to serve 

as the balance wheel of the system. The one is common to 
all the world; the other peculiar to America. Hence it is 
that while the House receives scant respect abroad, states- 
men and publicists everywhere envy us our Senate. After 

‘ | the Supreme Court, it is the most characteristic American 

3 creation ; and to change its election to direct, as is some- 

times proposed, would be to destroy the ‘‘sheet anchor of 

the Constitution.’’ Like the German Upper House, the 

d Senate also has important administrative and judicial func- 

tions. ‘These have increased its power, but not equally its 

. usefulness, and the function of confirmation were better 

placed elsewhere. The American Legislature, unlike the 
Swiss, is not the government, but only a part of it. As the 
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State is Federal, so the government is co-ordinate. Both 
facts are applications of the same principle and are mutually 
complementary. A centralized government is inconsistent 
with a Federal State; it ultimately means a centralized 
State. 

The competence of the legislature is confined to powers 
delegated expressly, or by necessary implication. These 
include only subjects absolutely demanding uniform action. 
Perhaps others might well be added, as marriage and 
divorce ; but the exact extent of central competence is less 
important than the principle governing its relation to the 
States. Herein lies America’s greatest contribution to the 
world, the most important and far-reaching political princi- 
ple of modern times: viz., the direct action of the central 
government on the individual citizen. Its discovery and 
application by the Constitutional Convention was a pivotal 
event in the world’s history. With it, Federalism sprang 
forth full armed and set out upon a career of world conquest. 
It made possible what had always been impossible—internal 
freedom and external power, local self-government and cen- 
tral national government—in short, States at once vast, 
complex and free. Its adoption called forth a genuine cen- 
tral government, complete in all its departments ; decreeing, 
judging and executing its decrees and judgments by the 
hands of its own officers. It made the government and 
the States absolutely independent and indestructible as re- 
gards each other. In this new system, the keystone was 
the substitution of taxation for requisitions on the States. 
On this proposition the fight raged, especially in the New 
York Convention. Its rejection would have meant the 
collapse of the whole arch. Any dependence of the govern- 
ment on the States, or the States on the government, is a 
violation of the Federal principle ; financial dependence is 
its destruction. 

Amendments to the Constitution become law here, as in 
Germany and Switzerland, by decree of the sovereign 
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Federal State, expressed by the people: (1) taken collec- 
tively ; (2) as States; the one decision being spoken by a 
certain majority of Congress ; the other of the States. The 
participation of two Houses in the one decision and the ex- 
ceptional majorities required for both, make our Constitu- 
tion extremely conservative, but do not alter the principle. 

This discussion reveals the following violations of the 
Federal principle : 

De facto non-existent, in Canada. 

1. The Upper House { Weak in Switzerland. 

| Instructed in Germany. 

2. The government centralized, in Canada and Switzer- 
land. 

3. Dependence, 

(a) of the government on the States for money and ad- 

ministration—in Germany and Switzerland. 

(4) of the States on the government—for money, in 
Canada; for money and legislation, in Germany and 
Switzerland. 

The German Legislature is thus the most faulty; the 
Canadian the next; the Swiss third; and the American 
least of all. As the American is the first, so it is also the 
most typical Federal Legislature. 

II. EXECUTIVE.—Passing now to the executive depart- 
ment, logically the next in order, the States will be taken 
up in turn as before. 

The German Executive is hereditary as to choice, but 
like the legislature, constitutional as to origin; hence, 
equally the creature of the State. He controls peace and 
war and foreign affairs, declares martial law, commands the 
army and navy, appoints and dismisses all high officers, 
civil and military ; calls, prorogues, and with the consent 
of the Bundesrath dissolves the Reichstag; transmits all 
matters from the Upper to the Lower House, and promul- 
gates all laws, attaching the formal word of command. 
Administrative decrees—a relic of barbarism—issue from the 
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Bundesrath, but their execution rests with the Emperor. 
He names and removes the Chancellor, who is responsible as 
an officer, but not as a Premier; that is, an adverse vote 
does not force his resignation. Therefore, the Emperor is 
not a nominal Parliamentary, but a powerful Presidential 
executive ; possessed, moreover, of a leadership in legisla- 
tion through a ministry in the House. The chief defect is 
his hereditary tenure. Only while able and popular can he 
avoid a clash with the elective elements in the system. 

The Canadian Executive is nominally the Queen—i.¢., the 
Imperial Premier; and an occasional Imperial veto reminds 
the Canadians of their dependence. But actually, the Queen’s 
representative, the Governor-General, is as much a nullity 
in Canada as the Queen in England. He serves merely as 
a dignified mouth-piece for the party in power. The real 
Executive is the Premier, the leader of the dominant party 
in the House. Therefore the Canadian Legislature, even 
more than the Swiss, is the government. It not only cre- 
ates the Executive, but can remove him any moment. Backed 
by the House, he appoints and removes Senators, Judges, 
and Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces; commands the 
militia; has a veto on any provincial law—a power exer- 
cised some fifty times—dissolves or prorogues the legisla- 
ture; and has the exclusive power to originate money bills 
and to pardon offenders. Such centralized power and 
blending of functions is incompatible with the continued 
existence of Federalism. In particular, the central veto on 
provincial legislation absolutely nullifies the whole system; 
while that exists, Canada is not Federal except in name. 
Fortunately, the desperateness of the disease is working its 
own cure. The veto power has become too dangerous to 
use, and is quietly passing into the limbo of doctrinaire in- 
ventions. 

The Swiss Executive is a council of seven, elected for 
three years by the Assembly and irremovable during that 
time. Its members represent all parties, and have a voice 
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but no vote in the Houses. Its competence covers :—leader- 
ship in legislation, some judicial cases, foreign affairs, the 
execution of laws and of Supreme Court decisions, guarantee 
of Cantonal Constitutions, and the calling out of 2000 troops 
for three weeks, provided the legislature is not sitting. For 
the most part, the Council orders—the Cantons execute. If 
they disobey, it can only quarter troops at their expense, or 
withhold Federal subsidies. It is thus a Cabinet with only 
a nominal chief, no Parliamentary responsibility, and little 
power to compel obedience. Such an anomaly would not 
last over night anywhereelse. It suggests a Board of Trus- 
tees rather than a government. 

The American Executive is in fact as in name, presiden- 
tial. He is independent of the legislature both in origin and 
tenure, and his Cabinet is a body of chief clerks instead of 
Parliamentary ministers. His appointive and legislative 
functions have almost equally subserved his power, but not 
his usefulness. Civil Service Reform means the curtailment 
of the one; hence the question arises, shall his legislative 
power nevertheless remain merely negative? Or shall it be 
made positive, in order to protect his influence and remedy 
present evils in legislation? A comparison of executives 
may answer this question. 

The American Executive is chosen by the people for a 
definite term, hence is independent; master both of himself 
and his policy. The Canadian Executive is chosen by the 
legislature and is removable at pleasure, hence veers with 
every popular caprice or passion, and necessarily sacrifices 
everything to one object—the retention of office. 

So far the American profits by the comparison. But as 
regards legislation, the case is reversed. In Canada, the 
Cabinet leads legislation and is responsible; in Congress, 
nobody leads and nobody is responsible. Even the Speaker, 
the real leader of the dominant party, can affect legislation 
only through the appointment of committees. The result is 
more and poorer laws than afflict any other civilized country. 
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Thus neither Cabinet nor Presidential system is perfect. 
But might not a combination unite the advantages and avoid 
the disadvantages of both? Certainly: such is the German. 
The Executive is independent, hence Presidential; his min- 
ister, appointed and removed by him alone, nevertheless has 
a seat and voice in the Legislature. The departments are 
not blended, yet the Executive can lead legislation. Instead 
of merely negative power, as in the United States, he hasa 
positive influence. The German Chancellor is therefore a 
new, a veritable ‘‘bahnbrechend’’ creation; Germany’s 
greatest contribution to politics. Given an elective Presi- 
dent, and such a minister or ministers, and the Federal Ex- 
ecutive of the future—if prophecy be allowable—would be 
attained. 

III. JupricrAry.—The Judiciary remains for consideration. 
In Germany, the courts are State tribunals, except one, 
although they are organized by and mainly apply Imperial 
law. All alike are statutory, not constitutional; and just 
as a stream cannot rise higher than its source, so the courts 
cannot rise above the legislative or executive interpretation 
of the Constitution. They may annul a State law, if un- 
constitutional, but an Imperial law they cannot question. 
Therefore they cannot restrain unconstitutional acts of the 
government, or defend the victims of its injustice; the gov- 
ernment is final judge of its own actions. It is therefore 
tyrannical in principle if not in practice; personal liberty is 
a farce. The States, on the other hand, are collectively— 
through the Bundesrath—given jurisdiction of political cases 
involving a State. The defence of the Constitution is thus 
committed to the hands of its natural enemies—the State 
governments; and the only remedy at their disposal, Federal 
execution, is so summary as to insure its non-application. 
Individuals are left defenceless ; the States are made judge 
in their own case. Nor is this all. Who decides whether 
a proposed law changes the Constitution? A majority of 
the Bundesrath? Then the ‘‘less than fourteen’’ clause is 
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a dead letter. The majority can pass any law by declaring 
it constitutional. Or perhaps the fourteen decide? Then 
the legislative power of the rest is annulled. The fourteen 
can defeat any law by declaring it unconstitutional. Or 
finally, perhaps the Emperor decides by virtue of his power 
to promulgate law? ‘Then both Houses become merely 
ornamental. The Emperor can absolutely veto any bill by 
first casting the Prussian vote in the negative, then refusing, 
on the ground of unconstitutionality, to promulgate the law. 
The construction of the German Judiciary is thus gravely 
defective. It defeats the chief end of Federalism by not 
guarding individual freedom. It violates the first principle 
of Federalism, equally through a theoretic coércion of the 
States by the central government, and an actual permit to 
the States to usurp with impunity. And it endangers the 
permanence of Federalism by providing no definite body to 
finally interpret the Constitution. These evils, springing 
from a common source—the statutory origin of the courts— 
mark out the German Judiciary as theoretically the most 
unsound and practically the most unworkable part of the 
system. 

The Canadian Federal Judiciary comprises the Maritime, 
the Exchequer and the Supreme Court; an appeal lying 
Regine Gratia to the Judicial Committee of the English 
Privy Council. The Judiciary is constitutional, not statu- 
tory ; created by the Sovereign State, not the central gov- 
ernment. Hence, though a veto on provincial acts was 
given the central government, avowedly in order to prevent 
the Judiciary interpreting the Constitution, the attempt was 
vain. It contravened the nature of a Federal State. The 
courts now pass upon the constitutionality of acts, both 
provincial and Dominion, and their decision is final. 
The executive veto is de facto obsolete; the judicial 
decree is supreme. Thus is independence established 
between provinces and government, and Federalism made 
a reality. 
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The Swiss Judiciary has a similar history. The Constitu- 
tion of 1849 subordinated the court to the central govern- 
ment, and referred all cases involving public law to the 
Assembly. For the Swiss, like Europeans in general, 
dreaded the supremacy of the Judiciary in the Constitu- 
tion. But the logic of facts was too strong for them. A 
State cannot remain partly Federal, partly not. It must 
move, if not forward, then backward. The Swiss chose to 
go forward, hence the revision of 1874 immensely strength- 
ened the Judiciary. The Federal or Supreme Court now 
has jurisdiction over— 

1. Civil cases involving the central government, a Canton, 
or both. 

2. Political crimes against the government or the law of 
nations. 

3. Conflicts of jurisdiction between the government and 
a Canton, or between Cantons. 

4. Violations of constitutional or treaty rights of indi- 
viduals. But administrative cases—including those arising 
from the militia, religion, education, taxation, elections, 
patents, etc., are heard by the Federal Council, from which 
an appeal lies to the Federal Assembly. This body also 
decides conflicts of jurisdiction between the different Federal 
authorities ; hence the court is not final judge ot its own 
competence. And finally, it cannot interpret the Constitu- 
tion, but only apply Federal law; hence cannot declare the 
latter unconstitutional. 

These are grave defects; but the tendency is toward 
remedying them. The jurisdiction of the Court is 
widening every day. The Legislature, moreover, now 
delegates to the Court power to interpret the Constitu- 
tion in deciding conflicts between Federal and Cantonal 
authorities. This is a great gain. It shows that the 
people are learning to prefer the judicial to the legislative 
interpretation of law. Another revision would probably 
make the court judge of its own competence and the 
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supreme interpreter of the Constitution and laws — but 
for the Referendum. Through that, the people either tacitly 
or expressiy ratify all laws; and as a court in overturning 
a legislative enactment necessarily appeals to the higher law 
of the Constitution, 7. ¢., the command of the sovereign 
people, it can find no ground to stand on when every legis- 
lative enactment is ratified by the people, hence, seems to 
become equally their sovereign command. But we must 
distinguish between the sovereign people, who decree the 
Constitution, and the same people acting as the organ of 
their own sovereignty in accordance with the Constitution. 
For otherwise, every law would be equally a constitution ; no 
one could take precedence over others. Now the court 
appeals to the people only in the former sense—as sovereign 
decreeing the Constitution, not as organ of sovereignty 
under the Constitution—because in the latter sense, the people 
are merely co-ordinate in origin and authority with the 
court. Therefore the court, resting upon the Constitution, 
may declare unconstitutional a legislative enactment, even 
though ratified by the people acting as a third legislative 
chamber. The application of this principle in Switzerland 
will go far toward completing her Federal system. 

The American Judiciary is the most independent and pow- 
erful in the world. The Supreme Court, in particular, is 
both constitutional as to origin, and the judge of its own 
competence. To it is committed the Ark of the Constitution, 
and its decisions announce the nullity of all laws which con- 
travene that Supreme Law. Great resistance may override 
its decrees, unless supported by the Executive, but as it 
forms the keystone of our whole system the people sooner or 
later compel the political departments to uphold its decisions. 
The American Supreme Court is, therefore, without prece- 
dent in history. 

This comparison of judiciaries discloses two types, and 
two approximations to a type. The German is one type; 
the American, the other; and the Swiss and Canadian 
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are successive stages in the progress from the German 
to the American. Germany has retained the simple State 
judiciary ; America has perfected the Federal judiciary ; 
the former remaining a government bureau, the latter be- 
coming an organ of the State. 

The real meaning of this difference is that functions united 
in America are divided elsewhere. The American court inter- 
prets both public and private law ; the German only private 
law. This necessitates some other organ for public law. For 
a State is not legally present except when acting; 7. ¢., or- 
daining or amending the Constitution ; therefore, every Fed- 
eral State must perforce empower some organ to act as its im- 
mediate representative, to speak the final word of command. 
Otherwise the governmental machinery would not run a 
week. Its very complication demands a controlling hand 
always present, and as the sovereign is legally absent, a 
substitute must be appointed to interpret and enforce the 
meaning of the State as expressed in the Constitution. 
Whatever organ discharges this function is in so far a new 
organ. For the time being, it stands clothed in all the 
majesty of the State and pronounces in its name sovereign 
decrees before which all, high and low, governors and gov- 
erned, must alike bow. 

The States under consideration, therefore, differ, not as to 
the existence of this power, but as to its bearer. In Ger- 
many it is entrusted to the collective State governments, 
the natural champions of particularism ; in Switzerland to 
the central Legislature, the natural champion of centralism ; 
in Canada mainly, and in the United States entirely, to the 
Supreme Court, the natural champion of the law and thei 
Constitution. The two former not only bestow a sacred 
judicial function upon partisan political bodies, but destroy 
that size gua non of Federalism—absolute independence of 
government and States. The American plan, on the con- 
trary, conserves the Federal principle in that it makes 
neither States nor government supreme. For the Court, as 
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the highest interpreter of the Constitution, is part of the 
government as little as of the States; it towers equally 
above both. It is a great tribunal, legal in training, dis- 
passionate by habit, law-reverencing by nature, placed aloof 
from political storms, charged to confine government and 
States within their legal spheres, to interpret the law, to 
guard the Constitution, to do justice. Such functions must 
be discharged by a judicial body or become a mockery. 
Therefore, other things being equal, a Federal State is per- 
fect in proportion as the judiciary is supreme. America’s 
noblest and most characteristic creation is her great Supreme 
Court. 

Thus, a study of the Federal State naturally closes with 
the judiciary, the keystone of the system. It only remains, 
therefore, briefly to summarize the results obtained. 


III SUMMARY. 


The Federal State is the latest and only successful attempt 
to unite liberty and order. The ancient cities secured 
neither liberty nor order ; the Roman Empire secured order, 
but not liberty ; Feudalism, liberty, but not order; Central- 
ism, order and national, but not individual liberty ; Federal- 
ism secures both order and liberty—national, local, minority 
and individual. It is therefore a new political equilibrium. 

States, 7. ¢., peoples, may create a Federal State by self- 
abnegation, by renunciation of their separate sovereignties 
in favor of the collective State formed by their union ; but 
once in existence, a State is a State, no matter how it be- 
came so; its will is law, and all resistance thereto is 
rebellion. 

The Federal State is the one sovereign people. They 
decree and amend the Constitution. Therein they create 
co-ordinate agents, the States and the central government, 
delegating to each the exercise of certain powers. The 
States are the embodiment of the centrifugal principle ; the 
government of the centripetal. This is the new equilibrium. 
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Its maintenance demands the absolute independence of gov- 
ernment and States as regards each other, and this demands 
their absolute subjection to the Federal State through the 
Constitution. Therefore : 

1. Power should be divided ; as the State is Federal, the 
government should be co-ordinated; the Legislature bi- 
cameral, uninstructed, one House elected directly for a short 
term and renewed at each election, the other House elected 
indirectly, for a long term, and continuous; the Executive 
presidential, independent of the legislature in origin and 
tenure, elective, and able to lead in legislation through a 
minister responsible only to himself. 

2. Both the government and the States must be amen- 
able to a higher power ; their subjection to the State through 
the Constitution must be enforced. Therefore, the State 
must appoint a supreme arbitrator to decide in its name all 
conflicting claims of competence, and to confine both States 
and government to their constitutional limits; in short, to 
interpret and maintain the Constitution. This is the func- 
tion of the Supreme Court. To entrust this power to gov- 
ernment or States is to make them judge in their own case. 

3. Neither government nor States must be the exclusive 
organ through which the Federal State decrees amendments. 
That would subject the one to the other. Therefore, the 
agreement of both must be necessary ; the government to 
guard against decentralization, the States against centrali- 
zation. 

The Federal State is thus alone truly stable, because it 
alone is built upon the eternal rock of natural law ; it alone 
harmonizes and combines the two opposite yet indestructible 
forces, whose action and reaction fill and move the universe. 

Respublica federata maximus temporis partus. 


E. V. Rosinson. 
Schoolcraft, Mich. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


Cornell University.—Dr. Charles H. Hull* has been elected Assist- 
ant Professor of Political Economy, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Professor E. A. Ross. 


Leland Stanford Junior University —Professor Edward A. Rosst has 
resigned his position at Cornell University and accepted the position 
of Professor in the Department of Social Sciences at Leland Stanford 
Junior University. Professor Ross’ recent publications are : 

Turning toward Nirvana.”” Arena, November, 1891. 

“ The Standard of Deferred Payments.’? ANNALS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY, November, 1892. 

New Canon of Taxation.” Political Science Quarterly, 
December, 1892. 

‘‘ Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence of Taxation.”” ANNALS OF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, January, 1893. 

Ex-President Harrison has been engaged to lecture during the 
winter months at Leland Stanford Junior University on the subject 
of Constitutional Law. 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna.—Professor Victor Mataja,t who was two years ago called to 
the Professorship of Political Economy at Innsbruck, has recently 
resigned his chair and accepted the Directorship of the Statistical 
Department of the Austrian Bureau of Trade. 


Professor Eugen Philippovich von Philippsberg, who has since 1885 
occupied the chair of Political Economy at the University of Freiburg 
i. Br., has accepted a professorship in the University of Vienna and 
enters upon his new duties in the fall of 1893. Professor Philippovich 
was born in Vienna March 15, 1858, receiving his early training in 
the gymnasia of Vienna and Marburg (Southern Styria). During his 
university course (1876-82) he spent portions of his time at the Uni- 
versities of Graz, Vienna and Berlin, receiving the degree of Doctor 
of Law in Vienna, 1882. During 1881-85 Professor Philippovich held 
a government position in Vienna, and, 1884-85, was professor in the 


* See ANNALS, Vol. iii., p. 373, Nov. 1892. 
t See ANNALS, Vol. ii., p. 843, May, 1892, and p. 364, Nov., 1891. 
t See ANNALS, Vol. i., p. 139, July 1890. 
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Commercial Academy of Vienna, The succeeding year he transferred 
his work to Freiburg, where first (1885-88) as extraordinary Professor 
and then as Professor of Political Economy he lectured upon the sev- 
eral branches of his subject, Economic Theory and Policy, Currency, 
Banking and Commerce. Professor Philippovich is remarkably clear 
and discriminating in his exposition of economic problems and is 
quite free from narrow national bias. Since 1888 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Verein fir Sozialpolitik. His 
chief publications are as follows : 

‘* Die Bank von England im Dienste der Finanzverwaltung des 
Staates.’’ Wien, 1885. 

“ Ueber Aufgabe und Methode der politischen Oekonomie.”” Frei- 
burg, 1886. 

Gesetze iiber die direkten Steuern des Grossh. Baden.”’ Freiburg, 
1888. 

Der badische Staatshaushalt in den Jahren 1868-1889."’  ¥rei- 
burg, 1889. 

““Wissenschaftlicher Fortschritt und Kulturentwicklung.”’  Frei- 
burg, 1892. 

‘*Grundriss der Pol. Oekonomie.”’ 1. Bd. ‘Allgemeine Volks- 
wirthschaftslehre.”’ 1893. 

In Periodicals:—1) In the /inanzarchiv: “ Die staatliche Geldver 
waltung” (1884); ‘‘ Die deutsche Reichsbank im Dienste der Finanz- 
verwaltung des Reiches und der Bundesstaaten”’ (1886). 2) In Jahrb. 
JS. Nationaloékonomie und Statistik : ‘‘ Der Schlussbericht der Trade 
Depression Commission” (14. Bd.); Neuere Litteratur iiber Kolo- 
nien und Kolonialpolitik”’ (16. Bd.); ‘‘ Die wirthschaftliche Gesetz- 
gebung Englands in den Jahren 1886-1887’ (17. Bd.); ‘‘ Die Ver- 
lingerung des Reichsbankprivilegiums”’ (20. Bd.). 3) In the Preus- 
sische Jahrbicher: “ Zur gegenwartigen Lage der britischen Volks- 
wirthschaft”’ (59. Bd.). 4) In the Archiv fir soziale Gesetzgebung : 
‘ Die staatliche unterstiitzte Auswanderung im Grossh. Baden” 
(1892); ‘ Der Entwurf eines Auswanderungsgesetzes”’ (1893). 5) In 
‘Jahrbiicher fir Volkswirthschaft u. s. w. des deutschen Reiches : 
“* Die italienische Auswanderung” (1893). 6) In Revue d ' Economie 
politique: émigration européenne” (4. Bd.). 7) In the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics: ‘‘ The Verein fiir Sozialpolitik”’ (1891); 
“On Emigration from the European point of view”’ (1891). 8) In 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik: ‘‘ Die Auswanderung als 
Gegenstand der Reichspolitik” (52. Bd.); ‘‘ Auswanderung und 
Auswanderung spolitik im Grossh. Baden” in the same. 9) In W6) ter- 
buch d. deutschen Verwaltungsrathes, the articles: ‘‘ Gebdudesterer, 
Gewerbesteuer, Grundsteuer, Kapitalrentensteuer, Kataster.”’ 10) In 
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the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften Accise, Auswander- 
ung, Banken in Frankreich, Banken in Belgien, Banken tn Ver. 
Staaten, Dampfersubvention.” 


Hermann Ritter von Schullern zu Schrattenhofen, who last year 
took charge temporarily of the work in Political Economy at the 
Commercial Academy of Vienna, was last October elected to the 
Professorship of Political Economy in that institution. Besides the 
works previously mentioned * Professor v. Schulleru has published : 

“ Die Gesetzgebung tiber den Gliubiger—Concurs vom Standpunkte 
der Volkswirtschaft, Zeitschrift f. Volkswirthschaft, Socialpolitik u. 
Verwaltung.”” Bd. L, p. 52. 

** Bericht tiber die Thatigkeil des statistischen Seminars an der K. 
K. Universitat Wien im Wéintersemester.’? 1891-2.  Statistische 
Monatsschrift. Jahrgang, 1893, p. 46. 

Besides shorter articles in: Lillerarisches Centralblat, Jahrbtcher 
fir Nationalékonomie u. Statistik, Zeitschrift fur Volkswirtschaft, 
Socialpolitik u.Verwaltung, Statistische Monatsschrift, Oesterreichi- 
sches Litteraturblatt and the Oesterreichisch-ungarische Revue. 


BELGIUM. 

Liége.—Edouard Prosper Marie Joseph van der Smissen, Secretary 
of the International Monetary Conference, November 22, 1892, was 
born January 18, 1865, at Alost, in Flanders, Belgium. His early 
education was obtained in his native city, Alost. From 1579 to 1883 
he studied at Brussels, and then, 1884, went to Louvain for university 
study. The University of Louvain conferred the degree of Doctor 
¥ of Political Science and Administration on him in 1886, and in 1887 
E | that of Doctor of Laws. On taking his degree he went to Brussels, | 
&€§ and was admitted as advocate at the Court of Appeals. April 7, 1892, 
i he was placed in charge of the court of the University of Liége, and 
? | on the same date was appointed Adjunct Secretary of the Superior 

Council of Labor. 
He is a memiber of the following learned societies : 

Société belge d’Economie sociale (Secrétaire des Séances, 1890-91); 
Société internationale d’Economie sociale de Paris et Union de la 
paix sociale ; Société d’Etude sociale et politique (Bruxelles) ; Société 
d’archéologie de Bruxelles. 

His published works are : 

Irlande économique et sociale en 1889."" Revue générale. 
Bruxelles, Juin, 1889. 

séparation des pouvoirs sous l’ Ancien régime Pp. 12. 
(Compte rendu du Congrés archéologique de Charleroi, 1888). if 

* See ANNALS, Vol. ii., p, 847, May, 1892 
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“ L’ Encyclique de la paix sociale.’’ Magasin litteraire, Gand, 1891. 

“‘ Le contrat de travail.”’ 1° étude. Revue du Monde Catholique, 
1891. 
“‘ Les lois de Malthus.’ Revue des questions scientifiques. Brux- 
elles, Octobre, 1891. 

‘Le contrat de travail. 2° étude, Les accidents.’ Revue du 
Monde Catholique, 1892. 

‘‘ De Pinfluence des doctrines del Economie politique classique sur 
le soctalisme scientifique.’’ Revue des questions scientifiques, Juillet, 
1892. 

‘* Conférence monétaire internationale. Bruxelles, 1892. Pevies- 
serbaux.’’ Revue sociale et politique. Bruxelles, 1893. 2me fascicule. 

“La population, les causes de ses progrés et les obstacles qui en arré- 
tent lessor (ouvrage couronné par l Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques de Paris). Pp. 61. Bruxelles-Paris, 1893. 


GERMANY. 


Halle.—Dr. Karl Diehl has been appointed Professor (A usserordent- 
lich) at Halle.* 
ITALY. 


Siena.—Augusto Graziani was last year made Associate Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Siena. His former position 
had been Associate Professor of Finance. He was born January 6, 
1865, at Modena, Italy. His early education was gotten in the public 
schools of Licco and Modena ; his university training was received at 
the law school of the University of Modena, 1882-3, which institution 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on him in 1886. He then 
studied Political Economy a year with Professor Luigi Cossa in Pavia, 
when he was called to an instructorship in Finance at the University 
of Siena, which position he filled till 1890. He had in the meantime, 
1889, studied for a while at the British Museum, London. In 1890 he 
was elected Associate (¢2/raordinarius) Professor of Finance, and two 
years later was promoted to a professorship of Political Economy, 
continuing, however, to lecture on Finance. The following are the 
books and essays which he has published : 

“Sulla teoria generale del profitto.”’ Pp. 223. Milan, 1887. 

** Intorno all’anonento progressivo delle spese pubbliche.” Pp. 77. 
Medena, 1887. 

“‘ Storia critica della teoria del valore in Italia.’’ Pp. viii., 181. 


Milan 1889. 
“ Teoria dell operazioni di borsa.’’ Pp. 57. Siena, 1890. 


* See ANNALS, Vol.i., p, 302, Oct., 1890. 
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** Di alcune questioni intorno alla natura e agli effelli economict 
dell’imposte."’ Pp. 80. Siena, 1889. 

“Studi sulla teoria economica delle macchine.”” Pp. Torino, 
1891. 

His published essays include : 

** Le idee economiche del Manzoni e del Rosmini."’ Milan, 1887. 
Nei Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere di 
Milano. 

“ Appunti minimi sulla legge del valore.”’ Studi Senesi. Vol. 
5°. Fasc. 1°. 

‘Natura dell’imposte sulle successioni,”’ Studi Senesi. Vol. 
7°. Fasc. 1°. 

Apropostito dell’ opera del Loria, Analisi della proprieta capitalis- 
tica."’ Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. 5°. Fasc. 3°. 

“La rvagione progressiva del sistema tributario in rapporto al 
principio del grado finale d'ulilila.’’ Giornale degli Economisti. 
Serie 2a. Anno 2°. Fasc. 2°. 

** Discussion: Economic Theory of Machines.” ANNALS OF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, Vol. ii. No. 6. May, 1892. 

** Di alcuni errori dominanti nella Scienza Economica.’ Studi 
Senesi. Vol. 9°. Fasc. 1° e 4°. 
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EDITED BY 
ROLAND P. FALKNER and EMORY R. JOHNSON, 
WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 


Charles F. A. Currtier,. ...... - « « « « Mass. Inst. of Technology. 
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Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode. Mit Nachweis der wichtigsten 
Quellen und Hilfsmittel zum Studium der Geschichte. Von 
ERNST BERNHEIM. Pp. 530. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 
1889. 


This is an attempt to state in text-book form the position, methods 
and progress of historical science. Its success is proved by wide use 
and steadily gaining popularity. The style is clear, the matter 
chosen interesting, and the work scholarly. Professor Bernheim is 
preparing a new edition, and will be grateful for any references to 
American works on the subject. The six chapters treat respectively 
of the conception and nature of historical science, methodology, 
sources, criticism, treatment and exposition. The first two are general 
and introductory ; the third is bibliographical ; the fourth probably 
the most interesting and useful to the student; the fifth, the most 
scholarly, treats of the interpretation, combination and reproduction 
of material ; the last is short, as it infringes on the domain of rhetoric. 
The illustrative material is drawn from all periods and from different 
countries. A large proportion is taken from the Middle Ages, because 
here historical method can be best illustrated, and the German 
examples are naturally the most numerous. 

The author defines history as ‘“‘the science of the development of 
men in their activity as social beings.” In this he agrees with von 
Sybel, and antagonizes Lorenz’s or Freeman’s limitation to “‘ political 
activity.’’ This change from the classical point of view is common 
in Germany, and is due to the development of sociology and anthrop- 
ology. Logically, from this definition, Bernheim repudiates the terms 
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** prehistoric ’’ and “‘unhistoric.’’ He neatly characterizes the phases 
of historical writing, and shows that only in the last, the ‘‘ genetic,”’ 
history has become a science. Throughout he argues against the 
conception of history as an art. Of especial interest are the portions 
on philosophy of history ; subjective and objective histories ; tracking 
down fables, such as those concerning Tell, ‘‘the true wives of Weins- 
berg,”’ and the Moabite antiquities ; recomposition of lost chronicles 
from fragments contained in other works; and the determination of 
the date, birthplace and authorship of a document. 

This work has met with the most cordial reception. In Germany it 
is considered “one of the most excellent works of historical science 
in recent years.’’ Dr. Vincent, who has used it at Johns Hopkins, 
says: ‘‘ The best existing handbook on historical science. I think it 
is strong on the critical side rather than in the psychological analysis 
or psychological reconstruction of history. No other book that I 
know of contains the rules of criticism in better form.’’ Among the 
useful features of the book are carefully selected bibliographies on all 
the topics treated. The author does not claim to settle any disputed 
points, but to make a fair statement of the arguments on either side. 
The book is full of practical suggestions, both general and most 
specialized, such as the best method of taking notes, or the meaning 
of “tamen’”’ in Einhard’s ‘‘ Life of Charlemagne.’’ Unfortunately, 
the use of this wealth of material is hindered by the lack of index 
and page-headings. In the forthcoming edition we trust that these 
aids, so essential to a text-book, will be furnished. 

D. C. Munro. 

University of Pennsylvania 


L’ Europe politique et sociale. Par MAURICE BLOCK. Deuxiéme 
édition, ouvrage entierement nouveau, avec 18 cartes et 5 dia- 
grammes. Pp. 586. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1892. 


This is a new edition of the work that appeared in 1869. The 
changes in Europe have been so great that it was necessary to rewrite 
rather than revise the former edition. M. Block's object is to explain 
rather than to advocate ; to put into a book the results of the obser- 
vation and study which he has for years given to the condition of 
Europe. The book is divided into three parts: Political Europe, 
Economic Europe and Social Europe. In the first part, the organi- 
zation, territory, population, finances, and army and navy of each 
country are described. The second division of the work deals with 
the economic life of the several European nations, and treats of their 
agriculture, industry, commerce and means of communication. The 
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portion of the book devoted to social Europe comprises over half the 
volume. Here it is undertaken to describe the complicated moral and 
intellectual relations of men in society. There is no attempt made to 
be complete; an exhaustive presentation would require twenty 
volumes. ‘‘ But who would read these volumes?” asks M. Block, 
with the Frenchman’s characteristic fear of being dull. Still, the 
chapters on the social classes are well worth reading. The condition 
of the classes of society is pictured and the various influences that 
must operate to improve their status are discussed under the chapter 
headings, Well-being, Luxury and Misery, Prices and Salaries, Co- 
operation, Moral Influences and Public Instruction, Crime and 
Immorality, Socialism, and Social Reforms. 

M. Block has no sympathy with Socialism. ‘‘ What we have is 
bad,”’ he says; “‘ but that which it is desired to put in its place is a 
hundred times worse.’’ His facts and figures, however, are not given 
to prove a thesis ; his work is scientific, and the volume will serve as 
a useful reference book for the general student whose desire is to 
obtain an outline, rather than a detailed knowledge, of the subjects 
treated. E. R. J. 


Le Socialisme allemand et le Nihilisme russe. Par J. BOURDEAU. 

Pp. 318. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1892. 

Studien iiber Proudhon. Von Dr. ARTHUR MULBERGER. Pp. 171. 

Stuttgart: G. J. Gdéschenseche. 1891. 

It has been a proof of the weakness of early socialism that its history 
has naturally been written in the form of a series of biographical 
studies. In our complex modern world, whatever may be true of 
primitive times, really great movements are seldom to be attributed to 
one or a few individuals. The beginnings of great changes are to be 
sought for not in biographies but in careful analysis of the constituent 
elements of a period. Socialism has stood this test but poorly, since 
it has been treated in a legion of books, from Reybaud’s ‘‘ Socialistes 
Modernes,’’ in 1830, to the present, as an account and a criticism of 
the life and ideas of Babeuf, St. Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Owen, 
Rodbertus, Lassalle, Marx and a few minor prophets. It is, on the 
other hand, a sign of our times, an indication of the greater serious- 
ness of the present socialistic movement that individuals are of less 
importance than the great moving mass, and that M. Bourdeau devotes 
one half of his book to a study of the origin and progress of German 
socialism, almost apart from its leaders. It is true that he devotes the 
second half to biographies of Marx, Lassalle and Bakounine, yet he 
returns to the other plan in the supplementary on Russian nihilism, 
In these first and last portions, the value of the book lies. 
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The original source of socialism may be found, it is true, in the 
perennial antagonism of the rich and the poor, but it is the economic 
conditions of the nineteenth century, the introduction of the factory 
system, with all that it implies, that has been the real soil in which 
modern socialism has grown up. The late development of this great 
industry in Germany, the philosophical tendencies, the popular educa- 
tion, the recognized supremacy of the State and the great political 
movements that have marked the second half of the century, have 
made that country the chosen land for “scientific ’’ and revolution- 
ary socialism. In a series of chapters the author traces the con- 
nection of socialism with the Hegelian philosophy, the various steps 
in the political agitation, the development of the general views of the 
party, and finally, the declarations of principles, programs and 
immediate objects. 

The adoption of the theory of the development of history as a suc- 
cession of periods, each taking its character from the way in which 
wealth was created and distributed, is an evidence of the close con- 
nection between German socialism and German philosophy. This 
theory which holds so large a place in the work of Marx and gives all 
subsequent socialistic agitation its fatalistic and prophetic tone is 
merely an adaptation of Hegel’s theory of the self-development of the 
Idea. The great rdle of the State, in socialism, is a natural develop- 
ment from Fichte’s cOnception of the solidarity and high possibilities 
of organized society. The whole critical method of the socialists 
connects itself closely with the dialectic of classical German philoso- 
phy. Secondly, the growth of socialism, on its political side, is traced 
from Lassalle’s success in causing the break of the workingmen’s party 
from the progressists through the slow growth of the period of neglect 
and internal conflict to the series of growing victories under the influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, of the war of 1870; then through the era of 
legal repression from 1878 to 1890, to the triumph of the election of 
that last year, in which the socialist candidates received 1,341,587 
votes, and thirty-five members of the Reichstag were elected. M. 
Bourdeau of course recognizes that by no means all that cast socialist 
ballots hold socialistic views. It is rather the great party of the dis- 
contented, those who are dissatisfied with all other parties and wish 
to record their discontent, rather than such as could be relied on to 
support the particular reforms which the socialists propose. Under 
the chapter heading ‘‘/’esprit ef /a doctrine,’’ a study is made of the 
development of socialistic teaching on various economic and social 
questions. The strength of socialism on its critical side, its weakness, 
confusion and contradiction in the field of practical plans are given 
full, the latter, perhaps, more than full recognition by the author. A 
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convenient chapter is made up by a complete transcript of the succes- 
sive programs of the German socialists, with comments. These 
include the Gotha program of 1875, the reorganization program 
of Halle, in 1890, and the Erfurt program of 1891. Subjoined is 
the gist of the well-known report of Goehre on his three months’ ex- 
perience as a factory laborer. 

The three studies of the life, character and teachings of Marx, Las- 
salle and Bakounine, and the chapter on Russian nihilism complete 
a book which is valuable not only from its considerable information, 
its attractive style and its keen suggestions, but from its being a begin- 
ning of the true way to study socialism, that is as a part of modern 
life, not a series of detached biographies and criticisms. 

Dr. Miilberger’s ‘‘ Studien tiber Proudhon” is a book with quite a 
different purpose. With the author’s distinct opposition to State social-, 
ism, he looks to Proudhon as being a powerful opposing force through 
his destructive criticism of the theories on which State socialism is 
based, and yet a force which is largely lost in Germany because of the 
slight degree to which Proudhon is known there. The commonly 
acknowledged difficulty in understanding his views or the danger of 
their being misunderstood is attributed by the author to three causes: 
first, the close connection of all Proudhon’s writings with the events 
or conditions which immediately called them forth; secondly, his 
peculiar, idiomatic and epigrammatic style, brilliant and eloquent 
indeed, but difficult for a foreigner or a translator ; and, thirdly, his 
special treatment of technical terms, using them always with the preg- 
nancy of their whole historical significance. These characteristics, 
which to the author rank only as difficulties to be overcome in reading 
Proudhon, may seem to other minds to be indications of the necessary 
limitations of his influence to his own time and nation, and a justifi- 
cation as well as an explanation of the comparatively small influence of 
his work in Germany, England or America. F 

With the object of avoiding the difficulties of the characteristics 
mentioned, Dr. Miilberger devotes the most considerable chapter in 
his book to an interpretation of Proudhon’s theory of universal suf- 
frage, studying, step by step, the changing views of his author on that 
question and the significance of these views in their bearings on 
Proudhon’s theory of social organization. Proudhon’s literary ac- 
tivity fell into three natural periods, the first from his entrance into 
public notice in 1839 to the outbreak of the revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1848, the second, the period of that revolutionary movement 
and its immediate consequences till about 1853, and the third, 
that of his most mature and moderate writing, down to the time of his 
death, In the first of these periods he was critical and scornful ; in the 
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second, revolutionary, and then constructive; in the last, philosophi- 
cal and aspired to be an historian. The remainder of the book consists 
of the explanation of a project which Proudhon submitted in 1853 for 
using the equipment of the Paris Exposition of that year as a perma- 
nent basis for the reorganization and centralization of the whole trade 
of France, an outline of a posthumous essay on the period of the 
beginnings of Christianity, and critical articles on two German books 
about Proudhon. 

The work is marked by scholarly treatment, an apparently clear 
insight into Proudhon’s character and ideas, and a high conception of 
the significance of the work of that writer. 

If the first book which we have described was a notable study of 
the history of German socialism by a Frenchman, this is an equally 
important study by a German of one of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant of French social critics. 

E. P. CHEYNEY. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Die Volkswirthschaft und thre konkreten Grundbedingungen (Erstes 

Kapitel einer Volkswirthschaftslehre) von LujO BRENTANO in the 

Zeitschrift fir Social und Wirthschaftsgeschichte.’’ Erster Band, 

Erstes Heft. Pp. 77-148. 

Readers who are familiar with the controversy which has arisen 
over the origins of human society, and especially with the latest con- 
tribution to it by Westermarck in his ‘‘ History of Human Marriage,”’ 
will find little that is new in the first chapter of Dr. Brentano’s Volks- 
wirthschaftslehre. The value of his discussion lies not in the conclu- 
sions, but in the form in which they are here presented, and in the 
historical introduction which precedes. In some respects the latter is 
the most suggestive part of the whole, for it traces briefly and com- 
pactly the growth of the appreciation of economic history and the 
characteristics of primitive man through its various historical phases in 
Europe. Medieval conditions were not favorable to such study, and 
the character of the original man, as founded on ancient philosophy 
and the Bible, and strengthened by processes of 2 priori reasoning, 
became stereotyped in the dogmas of the Church. This conception, 
finding support in the revival of the Roman Law and the /us 
Naturale, given a peculiarly practical value by Rousseau in his doctrine 
of men as free and equal and by the liberals of Europe in their theory 
of a natural right, first entered into the economic system through the 
physiocrats, whose interpretation of Volkswirthschaft was purely 
individual. Hence arose what Dr. Brentano calls the “‘ individualis- 
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tisch-aiomistische Lehre,’’ which is contained in the works of 
Quesnay, Turgot, Adam Smith, Bastiat and others. This, however, 
found an opponent in the “ socialistisch-organische Lehre” of Rod- 
bertus, which was the outgrowth of the socialistic ideas of the present 
century, due to the incomplete and misleading conception of society as 
an individual, in which each particular individual served merely for the 
spiritual, moral and economic well-being of the state (p. 93)—a view 
still defended by Wagner. In opposition to both these a priori views, 
there has stepped forward that which alone is historical and scientific, 
which Dr. Brentano calls the ‘‘historisch-empirische Lehre,’ the 
discussion of which occupies the remainder of the chapter. 

In the application of the scientific method to the problem, three 
phases are to be noted, which are characterized respectively by the 
patriarchal theory, the theory of promiscuity and the monogamic 
theory based on a refutation of the theory of indiscriminate sexual 
intercourse. It is the third of these that Westermarck supports and 
Brentano follows. In the latter’s attack upon promiscuity, he accepts 
Westermarck’s conclusions, although it is evident that he has inves- 
tigated somewhat on his own account and differs, according to his own 
declaration (p. 109), from Westermarck on many points. The fact 
that his argument is more directly framed for the purpose of refuta- 
tion, and the fact that it is more logically expressed than is Wester- 
marck’s, makes it worth while to indicate the more important theses 
which he seeks to establish, for in these theses lies the chief argu- 
ment against promiscuity. 

In the first place, Dr. Brentano affirms the priority of an original 
monogamic family. This he defines as “eine Verbindung zwischen 
einem Manne und einem Weibe, die mehr oder minder lang, aber 
jedenfalls iber den Zeugungaki hinaus bis nach Geburt des Erzeugten 
dauert.”’ (p. 148.) Asthe next step, he attacks Morgan’s group-theory, 
asserting that not a single historical example of it exists (p. 110), 
and that all other evidence fails when tested (pp. 111-117). He ex- 
amines Morgan’s system of nomenclature (p. 123) and his interpreta- 
tion of Mutterrecht (pp. 124-125), and finds no evidence to support 
promiscuity in either. After demolishing Morgan’s structure, he cites 
Maine’s opinion (quoted by Westermarck) that promiscuity leads to 
sterility, and therefore could not have existed. Passing to a defence 
of a primitive monogamic family, he draws from Westermarck the 
conclusion that mammals, which are nearest to man, live ‘‘ in patriar- 
chalische Familie mit einem oder meheren Weibchex”’ (p. 125), and 
he asserts that jealousy, the universal prevalence of which was denied 
by Giraud-Teulon, Le Bon and others, does exist among the most 
uncivilized peoples (Cf Westermarck, pp. 117-132). Lastly, he fails 
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to find that any of the upholders of the theory of promiscuity can 
clearly explain how the later patriarchal family developed from an 
original condition of promiscuity (p. 126). At this point he enters 
into a discursus upon the various phases of Morgan’s argument, refut- 
ing the view that property and inheritance were earlier than marriage 
and monogamy, on the ground (i#/er alia) that the first property was 
the wife herself. He further denies that the position of woman was 
one of freedom and prominence among primitive peoples, and declares 
such a view to be ‘‘ eine der dreistesten und unwahrsten Verallgemein- 
erungen ganz vereinzeller Vorkommunisse sei’’ (p. 131), thus accept- 
ing Dargun’s criticism (in ‘‘ Wutterrecht und Vaterrecht"’) of Bachofen 
in “ Das Mutterrecht.”’ 

His discussion as to whether J/utlerrecht and Vaterrecht repre- 
sent and accord with economic stages of development is interesting, 
although here again he draws heavily on Westermarck for evidence. 
He begins by saying that neither of these conditions of family life de- 
termine the position of women or the degree of advancement reached 
by a primitive people, ‘‘ Bei den Malayen mit Mutterrecht ist die Frau 
ganz ebenso das Arbeitsthier wie bei den Battas mit Vaterrecht”’ (p. 
132), and he shows that Mutterrecht exists among a people who 
already have private property in things. In entering upon his own 
explanation of this he discards Morgan’s American Indian evidence as 
not reliable because influenced by contact with civilization and from 
other sources, draws the following conclusions : Many people have 
passed from the stage of squatter activity (occupatorische Thatigkett) 
directly to the stage of agriculture. In such the woman remains the 
chief worker and Mutterrecht or what can be misunderstood as Mut- 
terrecht isfound. If necessity compels achange to a life in which the 
care of the family demands increased labors on the part of the man, 
then Vaterrecht will follow. Thus, in cases where the conditions are 
such that the man enters the house of the woman, it is Mutterrecht, 
if the woman that of the man, it is Vaterrecht; while under other 
conditions equality obtains. Furthermore, there are cases of other 
activity where Vaterrecht is found. This regularly is the case where 
the transition is made from the hunting and fishing stage to the nomad 
stage. Here the work of the woman is limited to spinning and weav- 
ing, and she decreases in importance and value. She enters the 
family of a man and the children belong to his family ; Vaterrecht 
follows, although traces of Mutterrecht may still be seen. If, how- 
ever, we examine the normal development from squatter activity to 
nomad life and then to agriculture, we will find a more uniform altera- 
tion of the relation of man and woman. Here Vaterrecht, long sanc- 
tioned, never goes back to Mutterrecht. The woman rises in the 
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position she occupies ; marriage by purchase ceases, she is no longer 
considered as merely the property of the man. 

Last of all, Professor Brentano discusses the origin of polygamy and 
polyandry. These he derives from certain economic conditions, in 
nowise dependent on the stages of development. The fundamental 
cause is the preponderance of the one sex over the other, induced by 
circumstances, not easily explicable, but probably connected with the 
wealth or poverty of a region or people. This view is practically but 
a résumé of Westermarck’s twenty-first chapter. 

To criticise this interesting paper would be to enter upon a judgment 
of Westermarck’s book. That this is a remarkable book no one will 
deny ; that all his conclusions are established, Westermarck himself 
would be the last to affirm. Professor Brentano’s chapter is an exceed 
ingly useful epitome of the whole controversy. It may be said, however, 
that the belief that society looks back to an original monogamy (as 
defined above), and that its origin is to be found in the family, seems 
probable ; but at the same time it does not touch the mooted question 
as to whether the state has grown out of the family or the tribe. Both 
Westermarck and Brentano have examined the question in its social 
and not in its political aspect. 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Die franzdsische Politik Papst Leo IX: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Papstthums im elften Jahrhundert. Von WILHELM BROCKING. 
Pp. 106. Stuttgart: G. J. Gdschensche. 1891. 


The importance of transitional periods in history cannot at present 
be insisted upon too strongly. There has been a tendency to state 
that there are certain salient facts in history ‘“‘ which tell the whole 
story.” This is true only when we understand the exact position of 
these facts in the general history of the period. Such knowledge 
can be obtained only by a careful study of what has prepared the way 
for them and of the events which have followed in their train. 
Otherwise, the salient facts either have no significance or else are 
seen in a distorted light. 

This monograph deals with one phase of the activity of Leo IX., 
the first of the German ‘“reform-popes”’ in the eleventh century. 
From the light that it throws on the aspirations of the papacy while 
Hildebrand was still an humble servant, it is pregnant with meaning. 
Even if the future Gregory VII. inspired the policy here described— 
and this has been plausibly suggested—this study shows how fully the 
initial plans had been formed before he entered upon his pontificate. 
The author prepared this material four years ago, but was prevented 
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from publishing it then. Consequently it comes to us now, after ripe 
meditation and a careful consideration of the whole literature of the 
subject. 

In Germany or Italy, Leo could make little attempt to raise the 
position of the papacy, as his activity was limited by the power of 
Henry III. In France, on the contrary, he had to do with a weak 
king and a loosely organized feudal state. In the council at Rheims 
Leo clearly showed his policy. He passed over almost unnoticed the 
subjects of celibacy and simony, about which he had been so strenu- 
ous in Italy ; but he insisted upon the papal primacy. He cited the 
accused to appear before him outside of their ecclesiastical provinces ; 
he attacked the king, by placing under the ban the bishops who had 
obeyed the feudal and not the papal summons, and through the canon 
‘that no one shall be promoted to an ecclesiastical office without the 
election of the clergy and people.’’ The king felt unable to resist. 
William of Normandy, afterwards the Conqueror, forbidden to marry 
Matilda, obeyed as long as Leo lived. In this connection Brécking 
corrects a mistake into which Freeman was led, in his Norman Con- 
quest, by following an inaccurate chronicle. 

Leo was prevented from carrying out this bold French policy by 
the pressure of other interests, more essential to him. But the 
attempt was an earnest of the policy of the papacy when it should 
have less powerful opponents. The pope was closely allied with the 
German emperor, and entered upon this radical course unhindered by 
him. And yet this same policy was destined to make every temporal 
ruler a bitter foe to the papal pretensions, and finally to destroy the 
ideal balance so dear to the medizval mind. 

D. C. Munro, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


The Social Condition of Labor. By FE. R. lL. Gounp. Johns 
Hopkins Studies, Eleventh Series, No. 1. Pp. 42. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1893. 


Many have felt a regret that the Commissioner of Labor in com- 
menting upon the valuable facts which he publishes in his reports does 
not go a step further and tell us what conclusions he thinks admissible 
from them. Doubtless it is wise on his part to refrain from so doing, 
though the public may be the losers by it. Dr. Gould, who has been 
intimately connected with the recent work of the Department on 
**Cost of Production,’’ has given us a very admirable survey of the 
results of that inquiry in some of its aspects in his monograph. The 
monograph is, in the main, a comparison between the social condition 
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of the workingman, as revealed by the inquiry, in the United States 
and foreign countries. It dissipates exaggerated notions of the rela- 
tively superior condition of the workingman in the United States, but 
demonstrates incontestably that the conditions of a healthful and 
hopeful economic existence are much more nearly realized here than 
in Europe. In certain branches, however, the American workman is 
hard pressed by his British competitor. Evidence is produced respect- 
ing the relative condition in America of foreign born and natural 
born workmen. It is clear that certain classes of emigrants adopt 
American habits so rapidly as to equal the native born in earning 
capacity and along certain lines even to surpass him. We cannot but 
commend Dr. Gould’s study to all who desire an open-minded com- 
parison, perfectly accurate within its limits, of the social condition of 
the workingmen of the United States with those of other countries. 


Etude sur Uenseignement del Economie politique dans les Universi- 
tés d’ Allemagne et d’ Autriche. Par HENRI St. MARC, professeur 
a la faculté de droit de Bordeaux. Pp. 140. Paris : Larose et Forcel, 
and Armand Colin et Cie. 1892. 


In the spring and summer of 1891 the author visited the leading 
universities of Germany to study the spirit as well as the mechanism 
of the instruction in political economy. His observations and conclu- 
sions are pleasantly recorded in the present volume. The work is, 
however, more than a mere summary of university practices and 
regulations, for the author has given a very judicious and very correct 
survey of the tendencies of economic thought in Germany. He 
passes judgment upon none of them. It is his office simply to record 
and he has given his countrymen a faithful picture of the various 
shades of opinion which form the distinctive characteristic of German 
economic thinking and writing. He complains that in France Ger- 
man economics are commonly understood simply as State socialism, 
not infrequently with the misunderstanding that Adolf Wagner is the 
type of the German professor. He shows clearly how a common 
spirit of special research, and a recognition of the functions of society 
as a whole, pervade the economic thought of Germany, but assume 
manifold phases in harmony with the varying mental temperament 
of the many interpreters. He demonstrates very justly, as it seems to 
us, how greatly economists have been influenced by the recent 
economic legislation of Germany and yet how small a part they 
have had in originating it. Furthermore, he fails to see the necessary 
connection between the economic theories of the German professor 
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and his attitude toward practical questions, and in this many will 
agree with him. 

Passing to an account of university methods he gives an interesting 
description of some of the more prominent teachers and their work. 
He is much impressed by the great freedom of the German university 
teaching, and appreciates fully the influence of their university 
methods in producing such a number of eminent investigators. On 
the other hand, the study of political economy in the German univer- 
sity lacks co-ordination and stands too much alone. But the author 
is not attempting a criticism of German institutions, and the predomi- 
nant tone of his work is to dwell upon the more commendable sides 
of the German system. 

It is in seeking to ascertain what France may learn from the Ger- 
mans that we occasionally catch a glimpse of disapproval of their 
system, as one of universal application. He would secure for the 
French Universities something of the mobility which he found in 
Germany, a greater measure of special training for professors of eco- 
nomics and such a stimulus to the work of the students as seems to 
him to exist in the German Seminarien. But he would not relax the 
hold which the French have over their students by means of examina- 
tion, and he would make the instruction in economic science, not a 
mere object of study, but a part of required training for practical work 
along various lines, for which, at present, a strictly legal course suffices. 
In this portion of his work the author gives some very instructive 
glimpses into the organization of the French universities which in 
general are little known. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the work to a foreigner is the 
fact of its appearance. It is a tribute to the activity and insight of the 
younger generations of economists. It seems to presage a time when 
all their labors will bear a fruit and when the economic theory that 
sits enthroned at the institute must feel the rejuvenating touch of this 
laborious and ambitious group of thinkers. R. P. F. 


The Free Trade Struggle in England. By M. M. TRUMBULL. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1892. 


The nucleus of this book was published in 1882 under the title of 
‘‘A History of the Free Trade Struggle in England.”’ Its popularity 
induced the author to revise and enlarge it in 1884, and the present 
book is the second edition of this enlarged work. 

Mr. Trumbull is an uncompromising free-trader. He believes that 
protection is not only bad as a policy, but also bad in its influence 
upon the morality of a community. His book, therefore, reveals 
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great earnestness of purpose. It was written for the avowed object 
of influencing public opinion in the United States, and the author’s 
attitude is consequently that of the advocate instead of the scientist. 
Numerous expressions in nearly every chapter are evidence of this 
bias. For example, on p. 24 the protection system is referred to as 
‘the insular and bigoted system of restriction which had burdened 
the industries of England for hundreds of years.’’ On p. 38 it is 
called an attempt to protect the English farmer against ‘‘ the creative 
sunshine of the American sky, and the fertility of the American soil.’’ 
On p. 41 is the following statement: ‘‘The ‘cruelty’ of giving the 
people abundant food was maintained by the Protectionists until that 
‘humane’ system actually culminated in famine.’’ 

The subject-matter of the book consists chiefly of the arguments 
used in and out of Parliament for and against the protection system. 
There are interspersed, of course, statements of the laws passed and 
repealed, and of such facts as the author deemed necessary to sub- 
stantiate his statements. Statistics and references to authorities are 
for the most part wanting, and in view of the author’s very evident 
bias, the query often arises in the reader’s mind whether the case is 
being stated with entire fairness and impartiality. It almost invari- 
ably happens that the arguments of Mr. Cobden and the supporters 
of the league are shrewd, sound and convincing, while those of the 
enemy are fallacious, weak, and not infrequently insincere. In con- 
formity with the fundamental purpose of the book, the author loses 
no opportunity for drawing a parallel between the arguments used by 
the protectionists of Great Britain in the forties and those used by 
the American protectionists at the present day. In the preface to the 
first edition he writes, ‘‘The arguments used by the advocates of the 
American protection system in 1884 are all borrowed from the 
speeches delivered in the British Parliament in 1844 by the advocates 
of the English protection system,” and the main thesis of the entire 
book is that the case of England in the period from 1838 to 1846 was 
in all essentials what that of the United States is at the present time. 

Due weight being given to its limitations, the book has many 
merits. It gives in short space a clear and, for the most part, a correct 
account of the free trade struggle in England; it is interesting and 
generally convincing ; it introduces the reader to the great characters 
engaged in the struggle, as well as to the arguments employed by 
them. If read in the light and full knowledge of the author’s bias, 
it will give to the general reader just about the quantum of knowledge 
concerning English experience which be needs for intelligent thought 
on the question at present under consideration in this country. 

University of Wisconsin, Wm. A. Scorr. 
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Industrial Freedom: A Study in Politics. By B.R. Wist, Sometime 
Attorney-General of New South Wales, and Honorary Member of 
the Cobden Club. London and Melbourne. Cassell & Co., Limited, 
1892. 

Taxation and Work. A Series of Treatises on the Tart} and the 
Currency. By Epwarp ATKINSON, LL.D., PH.D. Pp. 296. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 

The Farmers’ Tariff Manual, by a Farmer. By DANi#t STRANGE, 
M.Sc. Pp. 363. NewYork and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1892. 


This is a group of books devoted to the well-worn subject of Pro- 
tectionism. The first one is the most pretentious and also the best of 
the three, containing as it does, the most complete survey of the sub- 
ject that has recently been published. 

Mr. Wise, the author, was a friend of Arnold Toynbee’s; and the 
present book had its beginning in an essay written under the direction 
of Toynbee. Its ‘ writer's best hope is that those who knew Toynbee, 
and those who trace one small portion of their better selves to the 
influence of his luminous enthusiasm, may not think the tribute [of 
its execution to his memory] altogether unworthy.’’ The spirit of the 
book is certainly not unworthy of its writer’s friend. It is written in 
a temperate, fair, and large-minded spirit, but is not at all lacking in 
definiteness or decision so far as the expression of the author's views 
are concerned. He leaves no room for mistaking him for an adherent 
of Protection. 

At the beginning of his work, Mr. Wise gives an analytical sum- 
mary of his arguments, tabulated so as to present in twenty pages his 
whole field of survey. 

The first part of the book treats ot “the revival of Protection, its 
nature, causes and significance.’’ This isthe part of the book that is 
really new. The Protection of to-day, the author says, differs from 
that of forty years ago in its objects and in the industrial character of 
its advocates. Hence it requires to be met by a different line of argu- 
ment from that which was in use at an earlier period. Indeed, the 
two main claims of Protection now, ‘‘ the expressed intention of creat- 
ing new industries, and the readiness to submit to temporary sacrifices 
for the purpose of securing this result, can both lay claim to be justi- 
fied by the reasoning of English economists; and they have conse- 
quently fallen into the error of repeating old truths to opponents who 
do not deny them.”’ 

The author points out, what is undeniable, that the recent growth 
of commercial restriction by tariffs is intimately connected with the 
growth of militarism and the spirit of nationalism. His treatment 
of this topic is judicious and clear. 
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The author is careful in his main discussion to separate the political 
arguments from the economic, and insists that the latter should be 
considered first, because a tariff is intended directly to influence pro- 
duction. This claim is doubtless partly correct, but overlooks the 
protectionist argument that a tariff should be laid sometimes to influ- 
ence distribution primarily. 

Speaking of ‘‘ nationalist economies ”’ (national economy),the author 
insists that there can be no such science, because no “‘ scientific results 
are possible from a ‘science’ whose subject is the ‘comfort and 
happiness of a nation.’’”’ That, of course, is something to be proved, 
and our author assumes it. If by ‘scientific’? he means physical, or 
mathematical, he is right. Yet why may there not be ascience of the 
comfort and happiness of a nation as well as of the world, such as 
Sociology or Political Economy, even in the sense in which Mr. 
Wise would himself doubtiess distinguish these from national 
economy ? 

In connection with prices Mr. Wise maintains that free trade cheapens 
production and that ‘‘of this sort of cheapness there can never be 
too much.” This, too, is rather strongly stated. As President An- 
drews has pointed out, when prices fall even on account of improve- 
ment in processes of production, there is a disturbance of credit and 
at least temporary distress. 

Mr. Wise admits the possibility of the truth of Professor Patten’s 
claim that “free trade depresses wages to the profit of rent,’’ but 
replies that while the staterient is theoretically sound under some 
circumstances, these are in practice non-existent. He then discusses 
the more common arguments on each side of the question, and insists 
in conclusion that Protection is an economic, political, social, and 
moral evil. The errors of the book, some of which have just been 
pointed out, do not vitiate the main argument, which is strong and 
well put. The book is well worth the attention of those who wish a 
logical presentation of the subject. 

The appendix gives some valuable statistics. 

Mr. Atkinson's book is written in his usual incisive style. The first 
two or three chapters are devoted to a review of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the National Government, in order to bring out clearly 
the burden of tariff taxation. Here Mr. Atkinson is at his best, as he 
always is in the manipulation of statistics. Incidentally he mentions 
a topic of grave concern to the best interests of the public service, 
namely, ‘‘ the beggarly compensation of United States officials.’’ We 
cannot hope to get the best men into public service so long as the 
compensation offered is not only less than they can earn in private 
enterprise but even less than sufficient for their adequate support. 
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The arguments of the book for free trade are, in the main, the 
familiar ones, illustrated and enforced from our recent experience, and 
do not need review. There are some instances of bad, or loose logic, 
and unfortunately there is a lack of logical connection between the 
chapters, and consequently a lack of unity in the treatment. 

After the tariff discussion proper are some chapters on silver, the 
most interesting of which is the one which advances a plan for main- 
taining “silver equal to gold.’’ The plan, which Mr. Atkinson bor- 
rows from Mr. Chauncey Smith, is to tax all silver product, domestic 
and imported, ‘‘in a sum that would represent the exact difference 
between the value of silver bullion in its ratio to gold.’”” Poor English 
obscures the meaning, but the idea is to tax silver so as always to keep 
its ratio to gold constant, To do so it would be necessary to raise the 
tax as the price of silver fell and to lower it in the converse case. 
The first result of such a policy would be to close all the mines on the 
margin of productivity. If the demand remained the same, or in- 
creased, the tax would tend to be shifted to consumers, in higher 
prices, the product would again increase and the ratio of the two 
metals would vary. In short, if demand did not diminish, the 
proposed plan while cutting off supply in one direction would stim- 
ulate it in another, and so change the ratio, making frequent readjust- 
ments necessary. Moreover, the tax would virtually be paid in silver, 
of course, and issued by the government as coin, thus swelling the 
amount of money. The practical difficulties in the plan are obvious. 

‘The Farmers’ Tariff Manual’’ is a popular presentation of the 
usual arguments against protectionism. The style is intentionally 
that of debate, forensic rather than scientific ; but the author puts his 
case pleasantly and forcibly. Mr. Strange presents a strong argument 
in the lucid comparison he makes between Victoria and New South 
Wales. It would be a good thing if more were known in this country 
of the development of these two colonies. Australian experience has 
many valuable lessons for us. The book has some interesting 
statistics. D. K. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Causes of the American Revolution. By JAMES A. WOODBURN, 
Ph. D., Tenth Series, No. 12, Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. Pp. 64. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1892. 

The purpose of the monograph on ‘‘ The Causes of the American 

Revolution ’’ is to review those causes which are the final and efficient. 

The year 1763 is taken as the starting point of the study, because, 
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by the Treaty of Paris, it was decided that America was to be English 
rather than French. The English Government made the mistake of 
regarding her colonies as Rome had looked upon hers, as an invest- 
ment for gain, instead of treating them, as she has done since the 
American Revolution, as a part of the original body politic. The 
attempt to establish military rule and the commercial policy pursued 
are explicable on this basis. 

Dr. Woodburn discusses the three measures assigned by Lecky as 
the causes of the Revolution: These were: (1) To enforce the 
trade laws; (2) To quarter in America a part of the British army ; 
(3) To raise by Parliamentary taxation a part of the money neces- 
sary for the army’s support. The controversy over taxation without 
representation is discussed at length ; and the grounds on which the 
English Government based its action in 1764 are stated in so fair a 
way that we can easily understand how the English were surprised at 
the opposition of the Colonies. Dr. Woodburn states in the best pos- 
sible way the grounds on which the Colonies based their resistance to 
taxation without representation by giving the chief provisions of the 
Declaration of Rights passed by the Stamp Act Congress in 1765. The 
American Colonists did not object to ‘external ”’ taxation, 7. ¢., taxa- 
tion levied by Parliament outside of the Colonies for the purpose of 
regulating trade, but to the “internal’’ taxes, which they claimed the 
sole right of levying. The arguments of Burke, Pitt and Camden, 
who took the American side of the controversy, are briefly given. 

The monograph makes no pretence of treating the religious and other 
social forces that tended to separate the Colonies from the Mother 
Country, but deals only with the political and economic causes. The 
work is a University Extension lecture expanded ; it makes no con- 
tribution to the subject except that of presenting in concise and read- 
able form some of the information contained in the works of Greene, 
Seeley, Lecky, Franklin and other standard authors, E. R. J. 


NOTES. 


IN ALITTLE book, “Our Children of the Slums,’’* Annie Bronson 
King has told eight short stories in a very interesting style. The 
children who figure in the stories are taken from the saloon, the home 
of the Russian Jew, the tobacco factory, the créche, and the tenement 
house. These touching little stories contain as much, if not 
more, instruction in regard to the life of the struggling poor than the 
average reports of charities that issue from an official bureau, and by 
their appeal to our sympathies may, perhaps, accomplish as much 
good. 


ARTHUR MACDONALD divides his work on ‘‘ Criminology” f into 
three main parts : General and special criminology and bibliography. 
In the first part the author summarizes the opinions of Lombroso and 
followers as respects the physical side of crime. The author’s work 
shows diligence, but he is no more convincing than the writers he fol- 
lows. Special criminology is a somewhat diffuse record of certain 
criminals whom the author has questioned and whose records he has 
examined. The bibliography seems fairly complete, and the most 
systematic thing between the covers of the book. 


it 1s a pleasure to look over the pages of Mr. Ropes’ account of 
the campaign of Waterloo.t It is an eminently scholarly and dis- 
criminating account of the most generally interesting, perhaps, of all 
campaigns. By a plan of separating the critical notes from the body 
of the text the ordinary reader may avoid detail which can hardly 
interest him, and which is still requisite in a complete account of 
many controverted points. Little or nothing is said of the incidents 
of battle. The movements of the several armies and the purposes 
and mistakes of their leaders, Napoleon, Ney, Grouchy, Blucher and 
Wellington are treated in a clear and convincing fashion. It is not 
hard to see why the French lost in the final engagement. It is the 
author’s conviction that although Grouchy would have prevented the 
defeat of Napoleon had he promptly advanced, he ought not to be 
considered the sole cause of the defeat. 

**'OuR CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS.’’ By ANNIE BRONSON KING. Pp. 54. New 
York and St. Paul: D. D. Merrill Company, 1892. 

+“ CRIMINOLOGY,” by ARTHUR MACDONALD New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1893. 

} ‘THe CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO,”’ a Military History, by JoHN CODMAN 
Ropes. Pp. xlii 401. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. 
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MR. LEcKY, in a charming little essay,* which Messrs. Appleton 
and Company have made accessible to the American reader, gives a 
brief, clear statement of his views on the value of historical study. 
He sensibly rejects both extreme views of history, as on the one hand 
determined solely by an indefinitely long series of deep, general causes 
and on the other as the result of an individual activity or of accident. 
The study of the slow development of institutions and of violent revo- 
lutions, each have their peculiar educational value. ‘The power of 
realizing and understanding types of character very different from our 
own is not,’’ he thinks, ‘‘an English quality, and a great many mis- 
takes in governing the nations come from this deficiency.’”’ ‘He 
who has learned to understand the true character and tendencies of 
many succeeding ages is not likely to go very far wrong in estimating 
his own.’’ Mr. Lecky, from the well-known range of his studies, is 
peculiarly well fitted to deal with this somewhat neglected topic and 
no one can lay down this little book without feeling that he has dis- 
tinctly gained by its perusal. 


IN A LITTLE book, ‘‘Commercial Crises of the Nineteenth Century,’’t 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman has undertaken to enlighten his critics concern- 
ing the causes of the regularly recurring industrial crises. The intro- 
duction and the last chapter of the work deal with causes and remedies, 
while chapters one to nine describe the nine principal periods of busi- 
ness depression that have occurred during the present century. Crises 
were unknown before the advent of capitalistic production, 7. ¢., the 
system of producing articles of social use for profit by means of paid 
laborers. The causes of industrial depressions are independent of 
population, forms of government, extent of territory, restricted or in- 
flated currency, gold or silver standard, any special system of banking, 
or of protection and free trade ; but are the result of the “‘ antagonism 
between social production for social purposes and individual appro- 
priation and exchange for individual profit.” The thing that must 
be done to avoid crises is to make appropriation and exchange, as 
well as production, social. This can only be brought about by the 
action of the State in its different forms, it alone can “ reduce to order 
the existing anarchy ” and “establish an equilibrium between produc- 
tion, consumption and general distribution for the benefit of all.” 


THE POLITICAL VALUE OF History,” by W. E. H. LEcKy, LL. D., D.C. L,., 
Pp. 57. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1893. 

+ ‘‘ COMMERCIAL CRISES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,” By H. M. HYNDMAN, 
The Social Science Series. Pp. 174. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. 
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This is manifestly not a new doctrine, and the critics of Mr. Hyndman 
and other socialists will doubtless fail to see wherein they have been 
much instructed. In spite of the assurance to the contrary on the 
part of the author they will continue to see grave difficulties in 
the way of the introduction of socialism, and will hardly assent to 
the doctrine ‘‘that capitalism has outlived its usefulness and must 
be replaced by another and higher form of industrial and social 
organization.” 


THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION,* by Dr. James C. Welling, treats, 
its sub-title indicates, of ‘‘ Pelagic sealing judicially considered accord- 
ing to a particular analogy of municipal law.’’ This analogy is found 
in the property rights of individuals, in animals which, such as bees 
and pigeons, have the habit of returning to a certain spot. During 
their migrations the property right of the owner does not cease. The 
principle is common to the Roman and the Common law. It is, as 
Dr. Welling shows, peculiarly applicable to seals, from whatever 
point of view we consider them. If the analogy be allowed, the 
mare clausum argument becomes unnecessary, though it is not im- 
peached, for, as the doctrine of mare /etrium is formulated by leading 
writers, it refers to productivity of the sea irrespective of the labor 
of man. The main discussion is as to character of the animals, 
whether they are to be regarded as absolutely wild and the property 
of him who takes them, or come under the analogy to which allusion 
has been made. That the latter is the case, and that the analogy 
should be followed, is well set forth in the pamphlet. Whether or 
not there is precedent for it is a question of fact, but that such a recog- 
nition of it is called for by all the facts in the premises, and by the 
dictates of international morality which should crystallize in inter- 
national law, is strongly urged. 


IN connection with the weekly edition of 7he Summary, published 
at the New York State Reformatory, a twenty page monthly, also 
named Zhe Summary, has been established. The first issue was in 
February. The aim of the weekly is to furnish the inmates of the Re- 
formatory with proper current news and with good helpful literature. 
The monthly is intended for circulation outside of Elmira and beyond 
the State boundary, and contains, in the main, short articles on 
penology, by specialists. The monthly will be of much usefulness 
and do much to promote the reformation of the criminal classes 
by bringing methods of reform before the public. 


*18 pp. Washington : The University Press, 1893. 
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NUMBER ONE, volume one, of Zhe Bulletin of the Christian 
Social Union in the United States and Canada appeared last month. 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, of Madison, Wisconsin, is the editor. The 
Christian Social Union in the United States and Canada was estab- 
lished two years ago on the lines of the English Society, and with 
the same principles as the basis of its work. These principles are : 

1. ‘‘Toclaim for the Christian Law the ultimate authority to rule 
social practice.” 

2. ‘‘To study in common how to apply the moral truths and prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the social and economic difficulties of the 
present time." 

3. ‘‘To present Christ in practical life as the Living Master and 
King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of righteousness 
and love.’’ 

The movement is, thus, one on the part of churchmen to bring about 
a closer relationship between the church and economic reform by 
means of the circulation of literature and the organization of local 
societies of Christians for the study of economic and moral questions, 
The Right Reverend F. D. Huntington, of Syracuse, New York, is 
the president of the Society, and Dr. Ely is the secretary. Fifteen 
local ‘‘Branches’’ have been organized thus far. The March 
Bulletin contains a “ Course of Study on Socialism,’’ The outline 
consists of an analysis of Schaffle’s ‘‘ Quintessence of Socialism,” 
with numerous references to other works for purposes of further study. 
The other special feature of the Audletin is an article by Mr. David 
Kinley of the University of Wisconsin, on ‘‘ 7he Ethical Justification 
of Labor Legislation.’”’ The Bulletin does not claim to be a maga- 
zine, but aims to a dissemine literatureamong the members of the 


Society and keep the various “ Branches ’’ informed concerning each 
other. 


PROFESSOR WOODROW WILSON contributes to the April issue of the 
Review of Reviews a critical estimate of Mr. Cleveland’s new Cabinet. 
After considering the President’s policy in the matter of selection, 
each member and his fitness for his respective functions is discussed. 
Dwelling upon the fact that the present Cabinet is not composed, with 
one striking exception, from party leaders, Mr. Wilson observes : 
‘Sooner or later we must recognize in the Cabinet the President’s 
responsible party council, and must require our Presidents, not by 
hard and fast constitutional provisions, but by the more flexible while 
equally imperative mandates of public opinion, operating through 
the medium of the Senate, to call to the chief places in the depart- 
ments representative party men who have accredited themselves for 
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such functions by long and honorable public service.’’ The writer 
deprecates the rigid separation between the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government. ‘ We risk every degree of friction and 
disharmony rather than hazard the independence of branches of the 
Government which are helpless without each other. What we need 
is harmonious, consistent, responsible party government, instead of a 
wide dispersion of function and responsibility, and we can get it only 
by connecting the President as closely as may be with his party in 
Congress. The natural connecting link is the Cabinet.’’ 


THERE are few subjects on which the public interest is more cen- 
tered than on the treatment of criminals, and Samuel J. Barrows has 
performed a good service by his description of ‘‘ The Massachusetts 
Prison System”’ in the New England Magazine for March. The 
article describes at some length the two reformatory institutions— 
The Sherborn Prison for women, South Framingham and the Concord 
Reformatory for men; and then speaks of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, and the Boston city institutions at DeerIsland. To the success 
of reform in prisons the most essential requisite is an ‘‘ all-pervad- 
ing and all-controlling personality ’’ on the part of the superintendent. 
This the Sherborn Prison has in Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, whose ad- 
ministration is most successful. Prisoners are divided into four classes 
and promotions are made on asystem of credits. The practice of bind- 
ing out female convicts as domestic servants has been so successful that 
it has become impossible to fill all applications. School is held every 
day from one to three o’clock. Mrs. Johnson has also shown that the 
operation of a farm anda dairy in connection with the prison for 
women is not only financially and otherwise possible but that the in- 
fluences are strong over the moral development of the inmates. The 
Concord Reformatory is modeled after the well-known one at Elmira, 
New York ; the classification of the prisoners is into three classes, the 
same as at Elmira, and the school work likewise includes both book 
study and industrial training, though still in a less comprehensive 
degree than at the New York Reformatory. The most distinc- 
tive feature of the Concord methods is the establishment of social, 
literary, scientific and moral societies. This plan of improving the 
prisoners, for which the late Gardiner Tufts was responsible, seems to 
have worked well, and Mr. Barrows is convinced that the social plan 
is preferable to the separate system followed by the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary in Philadelphia. ‘‘Of the Massachusetts State Prison,’’ says 
Mr. Barrows, ‘‘ nothing may here be said except that it needs a 
thorough reorganization and reconstruction.’’ The Boston city insti- 
tutions at Deer Island also are greatly in need of improvement. 
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Perhaps the feature of the Massachusetts prison system that may most 
profitably be studied is the Prison Commission. It is composed of five 
members, two of whom are women. They receive no remuneration 
except payment for traveling expenses and the salary of a secretary, 
Much of the improvement that has taken place in prisons since the 
establishment of the Commission in 1879 has been due to its work. 
Mr. Barrows calls attention to the ways in which the county prisons 
of Massachusetts need reforming; but for lack of space omits to tell 
about the way in which Massachusetts is trying to reform juvenile 
offenders. 


Tuk PENNSYLVANIA TAX CONFERENCE represents a unique method 
of instituting tax reforms. It was not appointed by the legislature 
and acts under no authority but its own. Its originator was Mr. J. A. 
Price, member of the State Senate. After the defeat of the tax bill of 
1891, he proposed that the various interests which contribute the 
State revenues should come together voluntarily to formulate a new 
plan of tax reform. Under his initiative a cail was issued for a meet- 
ing of representatives of six of the great State interests, viz. : Agri- 
culture, transportation, commerce and manufactures, labor, trade and 
the county commissioners. The meeting was held at Harrisburg in 
February, 1892, and the conference there organized. It was believed 
that if a tax bill could be framed which was acceptable to the inter- 
ests represented there would be little difficulty in securing its passage 
by the legislature. What success the conference will meet with re- 
mains to be seen. In the meantime it has nominated from its own 
members a commission for the purpose of examining and reporting 
upon the value of the various classes of property in the State, and 
another to examine the tax laws of all the States. An interesting re- 
port has been published by each of these commissions. 

The commission on valuation, of which Mr. Jos. D. Weeks, of Pitts- 
burgh, is chairman, undertook to ascertain the actual value of all classes 
of property in the State. It relied largely on estimates made through 
the assistance of special agents sent into the different counties. For 
certain classes of property, however, another estimate was made on 
the basis of insurance reports. The latter gave the larger total which 
the commission accepted as being more nearly correct than the other. 
The total value of all property in the State, as thus estimated, is $o,- 
692,125,553. The report contains, furthermore, interesting statistics 
and information regarding the value of the different classes of property 
embraced in the above total, the amount of taxes, State and local, 
assessed on different classes of property taxed and the amount of 
property exempt from taxation. 
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The other report, that of the committee to examine the tax laws, 
presents in tabulated form a summary of the principal features of the 
laws in different States. The committee favors the ‘“ American plan 
of raising revenue for State and local purposes by means of an ad 
valorem tax on property,’’ and believes that the system adopted in 
other States of taxing all property at a uniform rate is preferable to 
the Pennsylvania plan of selecting certain classes of property as ob- 
jects of taxation and thus exempting all other property. 


MucuH has been written about the Labor Bureaus of the United 
States and their functions, but probably no better account has been 
given than the testimony of Dr. Elgin R. L. Gould before the English 
Labor Commission in December last. Clothed in the somewhat 
unpalatable form of question and answer, it is not altogether easy 
reading, but it is a valuable record of facts. They are stated with 
clearness, accuracy and remarkable completeness. It is a tribute to 
the impression made upon the commission by Dr. Gould’s evidence 
that the English government has since established a labor bureau 
along the lines suggested by Dr. Gould. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the National Civil Service Reform 
League was heid April 25 and 26, at the City Club, New York. 

President Schurz delivered the annual address, April 25, at 8 p. m., 
in the Assembly Hall of Madison Square Garden. 

April 26, papers were read by Charles J. Bonaparte on ‘“‘ The Use 
of Patronage to Influence Legislation ;’? by W. D. Foulke on “‘ Plat- 
forms and Promises ;’’ and by C. N. Gregory on ‘‘The Corrupt Use 
of Money in Politics.’’ Resolutions were adopted reaffirming the 
principles of the league, and expressing regret that President Cleve- 
land still permitted the allotment of fourth-class post-offices as prizes 
of political service. 

A committee was appointed on the erection of a memorial to the 
late George William Curtis. 

The meeting closed with a banquet at Hotel Savoy, at which brief 
speeches were made by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Carl Schurz, Everett 
P. Wheeler, Edward Cary, of the New York 7Zimes; Professor 
Edmund J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania; L. B. Swift, 
F. E. Leupp, W. W. Vaughn, F. M. Loomis and others. Mr. Loomis 
urged that a State association be organized in New York. Professor 
James pointed out the need for educational and scientific work in 
order that candidates for office may be thoroughly prepared for their 
duties, and thus, by their efficiency, prove the superiority of the 
reform over the spoils system of appointment. 
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72. Four periods in our banking, 
559-63; Second Bank of U. &., 561; 
Future of banking, 564; Draft of bill 
embodying system, 566-69; Objections 
considered, 569-71 
BANKING SYSTEM—OLD AND 
581-95. Necessity of realizable 
plan, 581; Banking system of coun- 
try unitary, 583; Banks and gold 
supply, 583-84; The provisions of 
the Walker bill, 585 et. seq.; Waste- 
ful system of reserves, 586; Method 
of issuing notes, 586-87 ; Banks deal 
with property, 588; Banks ought to 
maintain standard of value, 588; 
Question of bonds, 590; Coin earn- 
ing nothing, 599; Control to be 
exercised by comptroller and ad- 
visors, 591; Banking system to be 
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independent of government, 592; 
Reserves, 592; Character of cur- 
rency secured by system, 593-95 

NATIONAL AND STATE BANKs, 52 
58. Taxon State bank notes, 529; 
Its constitutionality and aim, 530- 
32; State Bank of Indiana, 532-35; 
State Bank of Ohio, 585-36; Louisi- 
ana Bank Act of 1842, 536-38; 
Massachusetts and Suffolk system, 
538-40; Free banking law of New 
York, 540-41; Free banking in the 
West, 541-42; Causes of their fail- 
ure, 542-44; Silver coinage, 544-45; 
‘‘Banking Principle,’ 545; ‘Cur- 
rency Principle,” 546; Banking on 
securities, 549; How to preserve 
resent system, 550-51; Safety 
‘unds, 552-55; Bank-note inflation, 
556; State bank notes, 557 

STATE AND NATIONAL BANK CIRCULA- 
TION, 573-80. Necessity of ample 
money supply, 573; State bank 
notes, 574; Impossibility of good 
focal currency, 575; Circulation 
ought to be secured, 576; Statistics 
of insolvent national banks, 578-80 

“State and National Banks,”’ Analy- 
sis of Addresses by W. L. Trenholm, 
and M. D. Harter on, 634-45. 

Bank Notes. THE Basis OF SECURITY 
FOR NATIONAL BANK NOTES, 597-606. 
Functions of a bank, 597; Depositors 
and note-holders, 598-99; Notes must 
be secure and profitable, 600; Substi- 
tute for bonds demanded, 601; Essen- 
tials of good currency, 602; Safety 
fund, 603 ; Objections to substitution of 
other securities, 604-5 ; Most available 
means of securing issue, 605-6 

Of State banks, tax on, 529 et seq. 

Bank of North America, 560 

Bank reserve, as affected by independent 
treasury, 187 et seq. 

or Referendum in. See Referen- 

um 

Bentham’s views of morality, 133 

* Bering Sea Arbitration,’’ by J. C. Well- 
ing, note, 834. 

Bimetallism. See Currency 

Birmingham city government, 692 et seq. 

** Board Schools’ in England, 686-87 

Bolle’s dairy, 80 

Boston, municipal organization of, 744 

British North American Act, 308 

Brooklyn, municipal organization of, 
742 et seq. 

Building and loan associations, 76; 

Building Association of Krupp Foundry, 
355-56 

“Bullitt Bill,” 741-47 

Bundesrath. “The German Bundes- 
rath,”” by J. H. Robinson, reviewed, 
658-60 


Cabinet, the President’s responsible 
party council, 835. 
Cabinet Government, 318 et seq. 
CABINET GOVERNMENT IN THE 
Unrrep STATEs, 1-13. Criticism 
of Mr. Bradford’s interpretation 
of the Pendieton Bill, 1; This bill 


involved no revolution, 2; Active 
rticipation of members of Cab- 
net in legislation, unconstitu- 
tional, 3; Fear of encroach- 
ments of executive, 3-4; doubt- 
ful advantages of Pendleton bill; 
The executive ,and legislation, 
6-7; Defects of cabinet govern- 
ment, 8; Danger of misdirected 
public opinion, 8; Instability of 
ministers and fluctuation of ma- 
jorities 9; Degrading party dis- 
cipline, 11; Advantages of United 
States Senate, 12; Existing checks 
on hasty legislation, 13 
California legislation respecting munic- 
ipal government, 752-53 
Canada. ‘‘An appeal to the Canadian In- 
stitute on the Rectification of Parlia- 
ment,” by S. Fleming, reviewed, 519-21 
Canadian Association for the study 
and dissemination of Social 
Science, 128 
Parliamentary procedure in. See 
Parliamentary procedure. 
Capital, tax on, 454-55 
Canadian Constitution. Sve Federal 
government. 
— Industrial School. See Savings 
Caucus in Birmingham, 693-94 
Centralstelle fiir Arbeiterwohlfahrtsein- 
richtungen. See Laboring classes. 
Chautauqua Political Economy Clubs, 


Checks on hasty legislation. See Cab- 
inet government. 

Chicago, municipal organization of, 
739 et seq. 

Chicago ‘Yniverstty Journal of Eco- 
nomics, 123. 

Chile Agair, Resolutions of Academy 
relating to, 506. 

Christian Social Union, Bulletin of, 835 

Chinese Exclusion Act, 6. 

Church and State. “Lo Stato e la 
Chiesa in Italia,’ by Brunialti, re- 
viewed, 516-19 

Civil Service Reform League, annual 


meeting, 838 

Civilization, ‘‘ History of Modern Civili- 
zation,’’ by Ducoudray, note, 125 

Citizenship. ‘‘The American Citizen,’ 
by Chas. F. Dole, reviewed, 247-50 

Class Legislation, its influence on 
crime, 226 

Colonies. ‘Imperial Federation,” by 
G. R. Parkin, reviewed, 383-84 

Commerce. ‘English Trade and Fi- 
nance in 17th Century,’’ by W. A. S. 
Hewins, reviewed, 382-83. 

“The Federal Power over Com- 
merce,’”’ by W. D. Lewis, re- 
viewed, 250-52 

See Crises. 

Committee system of House of Repre- 
sentatives. See Cabinet government. 
Communism. See Socialism. 
Comparative Politics. See Politics. 
Complementary goods defined, 134 
Comptroller of the Currency, 590 
Compulsory attendance at school, 682-85 
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COMPULSORY VOTING, 621-22 
Congressional Practice, ‘‘ Manual! of Con- 
gressional Practice,’‘ by T. H. McKee, 
reviewed, 306-29 
CONSUMER’S SURPLUS. Professor Mar- 
shall’s conception of, 618-21, 729 et seq. 
Consumption of Wealth, effects on dis- 
tribution. See Distribution. 
Importance of modifications of. See 
conomics. 
Theory of. See Moral Progress. 
Co-operation, as effected by inventions, 


“Co-operative Credit Associations in 
certain European countries,’ by 
Edw. T. Peters, reviewed, 661 

**Methods of Industrial Remunera- 
tion,’ by David F. Schloss, re- 
viewed, 120-22. 

Co-operative Building Society of Berlin, 
76 

Co-operative Societies in Italy, 389. 

Co-operative Stores of the Krupp Foun- 
dry, 342-48 

Correspondence, Organ of Central Bu- 
reau, 81 

Cost. CosT AND EXPENSE, 703-35. Cost 
defined, 703; “Interference of con- 
sumption, ’’ 704; All outlay expense to 
consumer, 705 ; Sacrifices depend upon 
and vary with margin of consumption, 
706-9 ; Cost and fall of objective values, 
710; International trade, 711-13; Ex- 
pense can be measured in terms of 
cost, 715; Positive and negative utility, 
716-17; Surplus compared, 719; Mu- 
tually exclusive pleasures, 720-23 ; Sur- 
plus gains of labor and Prof. Clark’s 
position, 723-25; Commercial measure 
of expense, 725-26; Wages, 726; Prices, 
727-29; Prof. Marshall’s measurement 
of consumer's surplus, 729-33; Size of 
surplus, 733-35 

Cost UTILity, 409-28. Two 
historical views of political econ- 
omy, 409; Appropriate conce 
tion of cost and utility in each, 
410; Confusionin Mill’s writings, 
411; Cairnes’ view, 411; Sacrifice 
of confinement, etc., 412; Sacrifice 
as cost or surplus, 413; Sacrifice 
ceases to be disagreeable, 414-16 ; 
Nature of interest, 416 ; Cost of capi- 
tal, 417 ; Deficiency of cost and sac- 
rifice, 418; Bentham’s use of 
“ utility,” hig ; Negative definition 
of “utility, ’’ 420; Marshall's view 
of “‘ utilities,’’ 422-24 ; Clark’s illus- 
tration, 424 ; Theory of value and 
theory of prosperity, 426; Surplus 
value or “ monopoly fund.”’ 

Counterfeiting, 570-71 

County jails, mismanagement of, 366 

Creditors and standard of deferred pay- 
ments. See Currency. 

Crime. ‘Criminology,’ by A. MacDon- 
ald, note, 832 

‘The murder problem in the U. S.,” 
by Andrew D. White, summarized, 
367-68 

PREVENTIVE LEGISLATION IN RELA- 
TION TO CRIME, 223-34: Nature of 


uality, 223; Prevention true aim 

Legislation, 224; Proportion of 
Convicts and Criminals, 224; 
Source of crime, 226; Prevention of 
marriage of unfit persons advo- 
cated, 227; Restriction of liberty 
ustified, 228; Method of enforcing 
egislation and objections con- 
sidered, 129-32; Relation of subject 
to education, 232-34 

THE RELATION OF ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS TO THE CAUSES OF CRIMB, 
764-84; General causes of crime, 
764; Criminal an undeveloped 
individual, 765 ; The labor problem, 
766; Conditions under Feudal sys- 
tem, 767; Results of slavery, 768; 
Hakluyt on causes of poverty, 
669-70; Crime and poverty, 771-73 ; 
Crime and want of means of earn- 
ing living, 773-74; Lack of mobility 
of labor, 775; Idleness and crime, 
776,;; Hygiene neglected in political 
economy, 776; Sanita factors, 
777-78; Accidental criminals, 779 ; 
Labor problem, 780-81 ; Civilization 
and crime, 782; Owen and his 
experiment at New Lanark, 783 

See Massachusetts Prison System. 

Crises. ‘‘ Commercial Crises of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by H. M. Hyndman, 
note, 833 

Crown, powers of. See Cabinet govern- 
ment. 

Currency, circulation of. See Banking. 
See, also, Finance. 

“The Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards,’’ by Wm. 
Ridgeway, reviewed, 525-26 

THE STANDARD OF DEFERRED Pay- 
MENTS, 293-305 ; Advantages of gold 
standard, 293 ; Argument of bimet- 
allists based on danger of falling 
prices, 293-94 ; Argument of mono- 
metalbist, 294-97; Arguments exam- 
ined, 297 etseq.; Ultimate standard 
of value considered, 297 etseq.; The 
truer conception that of the bimet- 
allist, 300; Proper destination of 
benefits of industrial progress, 
300; Does creditor, the debtor 
or both, reap the benefit, 300-03 ; 
Should debtor share with creditor, 
303; Question reviewed from side 
of production and of consumption, 
3038-04; Disastrous effects of gold 
standard, 305 

Customs, their effect on independent 
treasury, 197 et seq. 

Davies vs. City of Los Angeles, 757 et seq. 

Debtors and the standard of deferred pay- 
ments. See Currency. 

Debts, public. ‘ Das Creditwesen der 
Staaten und Stadte der Nordamerikan 
ischen Union,” von Dr. Carl C, Plehn, 
reviewed, 118 

* Defensor Pacis”’ of Marsiglio, 127 

Deferred payments, standard of. See 

Degrees of doctor of philosophy conferred 
in 1892, 241-42 

Democracy, 312 et seq. 
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“Le gouvernement dans la Demo- 
cratie’’ par ile de Laveleye 
reviewed, 115 

Diagrams, their importance in political 
economy, 34 

“Dictionary of Political Economy,” 
edited by R. H. I. Palgrave, reviewed, 


663-64 

“Discourse on Westerne Plantinge,’’ by 
Hakluyt, 769. 

Discussion, 65-72 

Distribution. THE EFFECTS OF Con- 
SUMPTION OF WEALTH ON DISTRIBU- 
TION, 257-292. Faulty methods of teach- 
ing political economy, 257-8; Distribu- 
tion as based on production and claims 
of the socialist, 260-62; Problem stated, 

_ 263; Value of products not cost of pro- 
duction decisive, 264; Wages, 264; 
Fixed capital and inventions, 265 ; Co- 
operation, 266; Difficulty of fixin 
wages by value, 266-7; Immediate di- 
rection of industry not in consumers’ 
control, 268; Dictation of merchants, 
269 ; Responsibility of consumer, 270-71; 
Expenditure and consumption illus- 
trated, 272-73 ; For food, 274 ; Dress, 276; 
Shelter, etc., 277; Recreation, 278 ; re- 
sults, 276; Characteristics of services,” 
280-81 ; Consumption of services, 282-3 ; 
Producers and non-producers. 284-5; 
Necessity of limiting consumption, 286; 
“Culpable luxury,’’ 287 ; Over-produc- 
tion, 288-89; Socializing of consump- 
tion, 290-91 

Dynamic economics. See Economics. 


Economic influence, relation to moral 
progress. See Moral Progress. 
Economics. PATreN’s DYNAMIC ECoNoM- 
Ics, 30-44; Civilization a perpetual 
transition, 30; Dynamic and static 
laws dominate American industry, 31; 
The term static, 31 ; Benefits of indus- 
try are surpluses, 31; Intelligence as 
well as land furnish surplus, 32; Mod- 
ification of consumption, 33; Produc- 
tion a neglected subject, 34; Man and 
his feelings the starting point, 35; Ab- 
solute utility, 36; Conception of cost, 
37; Increment of labor, 38; Time de- 
manded for consumption, 39; Sacrifice 
in labor largely abstinence, 41 
THE PsYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF SOCIAL 
Economics, 464-82. Importance of 
ychology in economics, 464-65; 
iological economics, 465; Nature 
wasteful, 466; Reproduction, 467: 
“Law of nature’ formulated, 
468; Methods of nature illus- 
trated, 469-71; Psychological econ- 
omy teleological, 471; biologi- 
cal and psychological methods con- 
trasted, 472-74 ; Competition annual 
and rational, 474-75 ; Loss involved 
in competition, 476-79; Labor com- 
petes, capital combines, 479; mo 
nopolies, 480; industrial state as 
affected by mind, 481-82 
See Cost. 
See also Political Economy. 
Education. THE RELATION OF THE STATE 


TO EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND AMER- 
Ica, 669-90. Causes of divergence, 
669-70 Guarantees that appropriations 
are properly expended, 670 ; Inspection 
and “payment by results,” 671 ; 
Effect on salaries, 672; ‘‘ Cramming,’ 
672; Other results, 673-74; System in 
Pennsylvania, 675; No similar safe- 
guards, 676-77; Provisions for educa- 
tion from ages of fourteen to nineteen 
678 et seq.; Secondary schools unaid 
by state in England, 678 ; Imminent re- 
organization, 679: High schools in 
United States, 680-81 ; Compulsory at- 
tendance, 682-85; Compulsory laws in 
United States, 684-85; Attitude of 
schools toward religion, 686-88; “ Board 
schools,’’ 686; Conditions in Pennsyl- 
vania, 687; Necessity of religious in- 
struction, 688; English and American 
systems contrasted, 689-90 

Endowment Associations in Massachu- 


setts, 271 
England, Cabinet Government in. See 
Cabinent Government. 
English Railways. See Railroads. 
English Schools. See Education. 
| Ethical Training. See Moral Progress. 
Ethics, as infiuenced by economic theory. 
| See Moral Progress. 
‘Political Economy and Ethics,”’ by 
J. G. Hume, reviewed, 390 
‘ Ethies of Social Progress,” analysis 
j of paper by F. H. Giddings, 627-28 
} School of Applied Ethics. Second 
| session, 127 
| Europe. “ L’Europe politique et sociale,” 
| par M. Block, reviewed, 816-18 
Executive, check to excessive power 


of, 3 
Expense, relation to cost. See Cost. 


Federal Government. NATURE OF THE 
FEDERAL STATE, 785-809; Tendency of 
federal government to replace other 
forms, 785-86; Origin of constitution 
in Switzerland, 787; In United States, 
788-89 ; In Germany, 789-91; Origin of 
a federal state, 791-93; Canada, 794; 
German legislature, 795-96; Canadian 

rliament, 796; Swiss legislature, 
7-98; United States Congress, 798; 
Direct action of central government on 
individual, 799; Violations of federal 
rinciple, 800; German executive, 800- 
hi: Executive in Canada, 801; In Swit- 
zerland, 801-02; Position of President 
of United States, 802: Judiciary of 
Germany, 803-04; Of Canada, 804; Of 
Switzerland, 805; Interpretation of 


constitution, 806-08; Essentials of stable 
system, 808-09 
“Final Increment,” See Economics. 
| Final Utility, Theory of, in relation to 
money. .See Money 
| Finance. ‘ Financial History of Massa- 
chusetts,”’ .by Chas. H. A. Douglas, 
| reviewed, 379-80 
i THE INFLUENCE ON BUSINESS OF THE 
| INDEPENDENT TREASURY, 180-210. 
| Functions of the independent 
! treasury, 180-82; Effect on prices, 
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182-83; Treasury and the circula- 
tion, 184-86; Effect on bank re- 
serves, 187-92; Irregular action, 
192-95; Relation to the surplus, 
195-96; Relation to tariffand cus- 
toms, 197-98; Inelasticity of cur- 
rency, 200; Methods of preventing 
stringency, 202-03; Pensions, 208 ; 
Relation to the silver policy, 204; 
Effects on currency, 24; Public 
debt, 207; Evils neutralized by 
lucky accidents, 208-10 

Les Causes financiéres de la Revo- 
lution frangaise,’’ par Ch. Gomel, 
reviewed, 381 

Publie Finance,” by C. F. Bastable, 
reviewed, 243-47 


France. ‘‘The Eve of the French Rev- 
olution,”’ by E. J. Lowell, reviewed, 
656-57 


‘France under the Regency,"’ by J. 
B. Perkins, reviewed, 528. 
See Finance 
Free Trade. ‘Free Trade Struggle in 
England,” by M. M. Trumbuil, re- 
viewed, 826-27 
“Industrial Freedom,”’ by B. R. Wise, 
reviewed, &25-29 


German Constitution. See Federal Gov- 
ernment See also Bundesrath 
Gold Standard, Necessity of Maintain- 
ing, 636. See Currency 
Government. ‘‘ Ordinamento degli Stati 
Liberi fuori d’Europa,” by Racioppi, 
reviewed, 658 
Str WM. TEMPLE ON THE ORIGIN AND 
NATURE OF GOVERNMENT, 150-179. 
Importance of Temple's writings, 
150; Political speculation in Eng- 
land in seventeenth century— 
Hooker, Hobbes, Sydney, Filmer 
and Locke, 151-56; Law of nature 
and state of nature, 157-58 ; Temple 
originates patriarchal theory of 
society, 159-60; Influence of en- 
vironment on social development, 
161; Origin of government, 162-63 ; 
Transition from patriarchal to 
democratic form, 163-64; Terms 
nation and king considered, 165; 
Rise of common wealths, 166; Origin 
of slavery, 168; Custom in the for- 
mation of law, 169; Nature of gov- 
ernment and the State, 170-71; 
Government of Dutch provinces; 
3; Temple's opposition to 
theory of social contract, 174-75; 
Anticipates later theory, 176; 
Temple's place in history of po- 
lities, 177-79 
der Staatswissens- 
chaften,’’ 391-92 
Historical and Political Science Associa- 
tion of University of Wisconsin, 667 
Historical Methods. “Lehrbuch der 
Historischen Methode,’’ von E. Bern- 
heim, reviewed, 815-16 
History, value of. “ The Political Value 
of History,’”’ by W. F. sl. Lecky, note, 
833 
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Holland, official statistics of, 667 

Home-rule party, 10 

House of Commons, power of. See Cabi- 
net government 


Housing of laborers. See Laboring 
classes, See also Prussian administra- 


tion of railroads. See also Working 
classes 

Hygienic considerations neglected in 
political economy, 776 

Immigrants, deposit by, proposed by 
President Walker, 388 

Imperial Chancellor of Germany, 803 

‘‘Imperial Federation.” See Colonies 

“Increment of Labor,’’ 38 

Independent treasury. See Finance 

Indiana, State Bank of, 532 et seq. 

Industrial schools at Essen, 357 et seq. 

Inflation of bank notes, 556 

Initiative in legislation, vested in Cabi- 
net officers. See Cabinet government 

Insane, number of, increasing, 366 

Insolvent banks, statistics of, 578 et seq. 

Insurance. Against accident in Krupp 
Foundry, 348 et seq. 

German State Insurance, 78 

“Insurance and Saving,” reviewed, 
654-56 

“State and Pensions in Old Age,”’ by 
J. A. Spender, reviewed, 654-56 

Interest. THE Basis oF INTEREST, 65-72. 
George's theory, 65; Productive labor 
implies means necessary to its employ- 
ment, 66; Criticism of Mr. Lowrey’s 
position, 67-70; Mr. Lowrey fails to 
solve the problem, 72 

Nature of, 416 et seq. 

International Law. “ Théories poli- 
tiques et le Droit international en 
France jusqu’au XVII., siécle,”’ par 
Ernest Nys, note, 126 


Japan. See Taxation 

Jevon’s Political Economy, 53 

Johns Hopkins University, graduate 
work at, 255 : 

Judiciary of United States, its peculiar 
position, 806 et seq. 

Kreisordnung of 1872 in Prussia, 394 
et seq. 

Krupp Works, provisions for employés, 
738 


Labor, arbitration in Switzerland, 389 
Labor Bureau of United States, 838. 
“The Social Condition of Labor,’’ 
E. R. L. Gould, reviewed, 824-25 
Garns or LABOR, 607-616; 
Method of determining surplus of 
last period of labor, 607-08 ; “‘ Cost,”’ 
68 ; Nosurplus gain from terminal 
labor, 609; Professor Patten’s posi- 
tion, 609-10; Criticism of this, 611- 
12; Graphic representation, 613-14; 
Relation between land and other 
eapital goods, 614-15; Rent and 
interest as elements of cost in sur- 
plus gain, 615-16. 
Labor Problem, relation to crime, 766 et 
seq ; 780 et seq. 
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“Le Travail Collectifen France,” par 
To. Villard, reviewed, 385-87 

Labor Question, ‘“‘ Etudes sur les Ques- 
tions ouvriéres,’’ par de Quéker, re- 
viewed, 661-62 

Laboring Classes. CONFERENCE OF THE 
CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF THE WELFARE OF THE La- 
BOR CLASSES, 73-81. Aim and organi- 
zation of association, 72-73 ; Tenement 
houses discussed, 74-78; Loan associa- 
tions, 76; Methods of construction of 
houses, 77; Sunday observance, 78-80 ; 
Exhibit of devices, 80-81. 

See Working Classes 

Laissez-faire, 116, 628 

In railroad management, 104 
See socialism 

Land Question, “‘A Perplexed Philoso- 
pher, an examination of Spencer's ut- 
terances on the Land Question,”’ by 
Henry George, reviewed, 652-54 

La Spedaleri, 388. 

Liberty. ‘‘ The New Movement in Hu- 
manity from Liberty to Unity,” ad- 
dress by W. J. Tucker, 390. 

“Library of Economics and Politics,” 
edited by R. T. Ely, 527. 

Lobby, Corruption of, 1 

Local Government. THE LocaL Gov- 
ERNMENT OF COUNTRY COMMUNITIES 
IN Prussia, 393-408. Land mortgages 
of feudal grevens destroyed, 393 ; Ori- 
gin of serfdom, 394; Social precedes 
political reform, 395; Nature of the 
manor, 396; Absence of uniform sys- 
tem, 397; Changes of 1848-50, 397; 
County Government Act of 1872, 398 ; 
Government of villages, 400; Necessity 
for new codification of law, 401; Law 
of 1891, 401 ; Organization of commu- 
nity, 402; ‘‘ Three-class” system, 403 ; 
Contrast with former system, 403-05 ; 
Union of several villages, 406; English 
system typical, 407; Bureaucratic ele- 
ment, 407-08 

Louisiana Bank Act of 1842. 536 et seq. 

** Lump of Labor,” 121. 

Luxury, character of, 286 et seq. 


Manual! Training, educational value of, 
147 
Marriages, prevention of unfit, 277 et 


seq. 

Massachusetts Bank System, 538 et seq. 

Massachusetts Bill of Rights, # 

** Massachusetts Prison System,”’ by 8. J. 
Barrows, note, 836-37 

McKinley Act, 6 

Michigan State Bankers’ Association ad- 
vocate school savings banks, 19 

“Minerva,” Catalogue of Universities, 
25 

Miscellany, 73-81, 363-72 

Missouri legislation in regard to city 
charters, 748 

Moral Progress. THE Economic CAUSES 
OF MORAL PROGRESS, 129-149. Import- 
ance of psychology in economics, 129% 
Aim to discover degree of utility re- 
— from an act, 130; Preventive 
morality contrasted with social or 


industrial morality, 130 ; Methods of re- 
ducing pleasure of wrong action, 131 ; 
Importance of laws of utility in Ethics, 
123; Complementary goods, 134; Impu- 
tation of utility, 135; Mechanism of 
standard of life, 135; Complementa 
groups of pains larger than those o 
pleasure, 136; Standard of life im- 
proved by rejection of inharmonious 
articles, 137; Consequences, 138; Im- 
portance of correct imputation of 
value, 139; Characterof renunciation, 
140; Examples of groups partly eco- 
nomic and A moral, 141; Imputa- 
tion of uti 7 in formation of moral 
ideals, 143; Meaning of the “ Will,’’ 
143; Ethical training, 144; Variety of 
pleasure the ideal, 145 ; Importance of 
economic activity, 145; Manual train- 
ing, 147; Function of teacher, 148 
Money. ‘Complete Guide to the 
World’s Twenty-nine Metal Moneta 
——, by J. H. Norman, reviewed, 
‘‘The Monetary Question,” by G. M. 
Boissvain, reviewed, 94-101 
‘*Money, Silver and Finance,’’ by 
Cowperthwait, reviewed, 94- 
0 
THE THEORY OF FINAL UTILITY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MONEY AND THE 
STANDARDOF DEFERRED PAYMENTS, 
483-501. Theories of value, 483-84; 
Value not measurable, 484; Influ- 
ences in consumption 
counteract fall in values, 487; Pos- 
sibility of total extinction of value 
486; Older conception of “ ideal 
money.” 487; Money founded on 
value as a quantity, 487-88 ; Condi- 
tions of perfect system, 488; Pre- 
cious metals as money, 489 ; Money 
not measure of value, 490; Older 
theory of deferred payments, 491 ; 
Its relation to “value,” 492-93; 
Newer theory, 494-95 ; Irregularities 
of opportunity, 496-97 ; Ross’ views 
criticised, 497; He is not consistent 
in conception of value, 498-99; 
Ross’ conclusion, 500-01 
See Banking. See also Currency. See 
also Silver Question 
“Monopoly fund,” 427 
Municipal Government. Home RULB 
FOR OUR AMERICAN CITIES, 736-63. Re- 
lation between State and municipali- 
ties, 736 ; Control of legislatures, 737-38; 
City government of New;York, 738-39; 
Of Chicago,739-42; Of Brooklyn, 742-43; 
Of St. Louis, 743-44; Of Boston, 744; Of 
Baltimore, 745; Of San Francsico, 746; 
Tendency to model charters on national 
overnment: Superior system in St. 
auis, 748; Its origin, 748-49; Kansas 
City, 751-52; Legislation in California, 
752; Attempted reform in San Fran- 
cisco, 754-56; Other California towns, 
756-57; Question of autonomy of cities, 
Davies vs. City of Los Angeles, 757; 
State of Washington, 760-61; Failure of 
reform in eastern cities, 762; Interests 
of cities peculiar, 763 
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Our FAILURES IN MUNICIPAL Gov- 
ERNMENT, 691-702. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s view, 691; Government of 
Birmingham, 692-93; Caucus sys- 
tem, 693-94; Reason for success of 
system in England, 695; Character 
of our urban population, 696; un- 
&crupulous minority, 697; Charter 
of Quincy, Massachusetts, 698-700 ; 
Importance of finance, 701-02 


Nation, Sir Wm. Temple’s definition of, 
165 


New York, municipal organization of, 
738 et seq. 

Notes, 123-28, 255-56, 388-92, 527-28, 665-68, 
832-38 


Ohio, State Bank of, 535 et seq. 
Over-production, 288 et seq. 


Papacy, “ Die franzésische Politik Papst 
20 von W. Brécking, reviewed, 
823 24 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 306-329, In- 
telligence of House of Commons and 
House of Representatives, 306 ; McKee’s 
“ Red Book,’’ 307; Bourinot’s * Parlia- 
mentary Procedure,’ 307-08; Function 
of the leg islature, 309 ; Analogy be- 
tween the government and an individ- 
ual, 310-11; Democracy and Monarchy, 
311-12; Protracted democratic experi- 
ment probable, 312-14; Anti-individ- 
ualistic side of government, 315 ; Char- 
acter of individual and corporate de- 
cisions, 316; Of cabinet government, 
318-20; Advantages of American sys- 
tem, 320-21; Dangers of cabinet goy- 
ernment, 322 -24; Influence of system 
on prime minister, 325-27; Party strife 
intensified, 327 ; Sec recy of committee 
system, 328-29 
Parliamentary Procedure and Prac- 
tice in the Dominion of Canada,”’ 
by J. G. Bourinot, reviewed, 306-29 
Party government. See Cabinet govern- 
ment. 
Paternalism, 218 
Patriarcha” of Filmer, 154 
Patriarchal theory of origin of society, 
originated by Temple, 159 et seq. 
Patrimonial police in Prussia, abolished, 
399 


Pendleton Bill, 1 

Pennsylvania Tax Conference, 837 

Pensions in old age. See Insurance. 

Personal Notes, 89-93, 235-42, 373-78, 
510-14, 646-51, 810-14 

Physiocrats, theory of taxation of, 446 

Political Economy, “Die Volkswirth- 
schaft und ihre konkreten Grundbed- 
ingungen,” von L. Brentano, reviewed, 

B 


“Digest of Political Economy,” by 
G. V. Pick, reviewed, 524-25 

Etude sur l'enseigne mente I’ econ- 
omie politique dans les Universités 
d’Allemagne et d’Autriche,” par 
H. St. Marc, reviewed, 825-26 

“ Notions fondamentales d’économie 
politique et Programme écono- 


mique,”’ r G. de Molinari, re- 
viewed, 252-54 

“ Political Economy for American 
Youth,”’ by J. H. Patton, reviewed, 
528-24 

See Dictionary of Political Economy. 
See also Economics 

Political parties in Germany, 9 et seq. 

Political theory, history of. See Inter- 
national law 

Politics. SIpGwick’s ELEMENTS oF 
Po.itics, 211-222. Backwardness of 
politics as a se ier nee, 211-12; Relativity 
of the work, 213; Scope and method, 
214-15; Importance of a study of con- 
temporary politics, 216-17; Attitude 
toward socialism and paternalism, 
218-20; Separation of powers, 221; 
Necessity o saree method, 222 

Poverty. ‘Our Children of the Slums,” 
by Annie B. King, note, 832 

Preventive morality defined, 130 

Prices, 727 et seq. 

As influenced by independent treas- 
ury, 182 et seq. 

GEOMETRICAL THEORY OF THE DeETER- 
MINATION OF PRICEs, 45-64. Trans- 
lators note, 45; Translator’s 
criticisms, 46; The exchange of 
several commodities among them- 
selves, 47-54; Nec essity of strict 
demonstration, 53-4; The ex- 
change of products and services 
with each other, 54-61; The ex- 
change of savings for new capitals, 
61-64 

“ Problems in American History,’’ by F. 
J. Turner, 527 

Proceedings. Eleventh session, 502-05; 
Twelfth session, 505-06 ; Thirteenth ses- 
sion, 506-07; Fourteenth session, 507-08; 
Fifteenth session, 509; Sixteenth ses- 
626-33 ; Seventeenth session, 


Profit sharing. See Co-operation 

Profits, tax on, 456-60 

Prohibition. "See Alcohol! Question 

Prussian local government. Sve Local 
government 

Prussian administration of railroads, 
homes for workmen provided by, 78 

Psychologic basis of social economics. 
See Economics 

Public debt, its payment as affected by 
independent treasury, 307 et seq. 

See Debts 


Quincy (Mass.) charter, 698 et seq 


Railroads. ‘ Railway Rates and (Gov- 
ernment Control,"’ by M. Kirkman, 
reviewed, 102 

“The Railway Problem,”’ by A. B. 
Stickney, reviewed, 105 

“The Railways and the Traders,”’ 
by W. M. Aeworth, reviewed, 106 

“The Railways of England,” by 
same, reviewed, 106 

“The Railways of Scotland,’’ by 
same, reviewed, 

“The Working and Management of 
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an English Railway,” by George 
Finlay, reviewed, 107 
Railway bonds, as security for issues of 
notes, 641 et seq. 
Rates. See Railroads 
Referendum, tendencies towards, 116 
“Le Referendum en Suisse,” par 
Simon Deploige, reviewed, 112 
Reform bill, second, 9 
Religious instruction in schools, 686 et 
seq. 
Representatives, terms of, 117 
Retail prices, Senate report on,’255-56 
Rittergut, 395 
Roumanian statistical bulletin, 388 


Safety funds in banking, 552 et seq. 
St. Louis, municipal organization of, 743 
et seq. 
on, Francisco, municipal organization 
ot, 746 
banks, 19 
ance de Pans, ya 
reviewed 515-16 
SCHOOL SAVINGS es 14-29; Sta- 
tistics of those already established, 
14; Condition in Europe, 15-16; 
Introduction in the U. 8., 17-18; 
oe savings banks, 19-22 ; 
Method of organization, 23-26; 
Results, 26-29 
Scotland, railways of. See Railroads. 
Senate, advantages of. See Cabinet gov- 
ernment. 
“Services” contrasted with “ goods, ”’ 
279 et seq. 
Silver, coinage of, 544 et seq., 564 
“The Question of Silver,’’ by Louis 
R. Ehrich, reviewed, 94 
* Silver in Europe, " by 8. Dana Hor- 
ton, reviewed, 100 
Silver standard. See C urrency. 
“Sinking Funds,” by Edw. A. Ross, 
reviewed, 384-85 
Social compact, Temple’s views of,)174 
et seq. 
Social problems, ‘‘Man and the State,” 
reviewed, 661 
“Mon Utopie,” par Ch. Secrétan, 
reviewed, 662 
Social science, Canadian society for the 
study of. See Canada.., 
“Social Statics,’’ by Herbert Spencer, 
reviewed, 652- 54 
Socialism, attitude of Sidgwick toward, 
218 et se 7 
“Geschichte des Socialismus und 
neuern Kommunismus,’’ von O. 
Warschauer, reviewed, 662-63 
Owen's experiment at New Lanark, 
783 
“Précis historique théorique et 
de Socialisme,” par B. 
falon, reviewed, 521-23 
“ Le Socialisme allemand et le Nihi- 
lisme russe, par J. Bourdeau, 
reviewed, 817-19 
“Studien iber Proudhon,”’ von A. 
Millberger, reviewed, 817-19 
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Société immobiliére des ouvriers de 
Paris, 76 
— not an organism, 117 
“La Société moderne, ”’ J. G. 
Courcelle-Seneuil, note, 
power of, 6 
ils system, 12 
ndard of life, 135 
State, the. “Lo Stato moderno,” by 
Brunialti, reviewed, 516-19 
Relation to education. Seeeducation 
“Theory of the State,’ by J. R. 
Bluntschli, note, 667 
State Banks. See Banking. 
State Debts. See Debts. 
State insurance in Germany, 78, 353 


et 

State of nature, 157 

“Static,” Pattern s use of word, 31 

Street Railways. “The relation of the 
street railways to the City of —— 
phia,”’ by L. K. Stein, discussed, 508 

Sub-treasury. See Finance 

Suffolk bank system, 539 et seq. 

Summary, the, note 834 

observance of. See Laboring 


classes. 

Surplus, relation of independent treasury 
to, 195 et seq. 

Swiss Constituion. See Federal govern- 


ment. 
Switzerland, the alcohol question in, 429 
et seq. 


Tariff, or of, to independent treas- 
u 


“Phe Farmer’s Tariff ” by 
D. Strange, reviewed, 828- 
“Taxation and Work,” Atkin- 
son, reviewed, 828-30 
See Free Trade. 
Taxation, abatement of taxes to those 
voting, 622 et seq. 


“THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF TAX- | 


ATION IN JAPAN, 82-88. Early forms 
of taxation, 82-84; Under Tokugawa 
line, 8; Distinction of classes, 
86; Defeat of Shogun, 87. 
SELIGMAN’s “SHIFTING AND INCI- 
DENCE OF TAXATION.” 444-463. 
Shiftin, and incidence, 444; 
Meth deductive, 445; 
theory, 446; Absolute 
Rae diffusion theory, 44 
Capita zation theory ,448; word ue 
iguous, 449; Eclectic theo 
449; Agnostic, socialistic and math: 
ematical theories, 450; Possible 
effects of tax analyzed, 451; Prin- 
ciples stated, 452; Four kinds of 
land tax, 453 ; Tax on capital, 454- 
55; Taxes on profits, 456-60; Two 
ways in which monopolists may in- 
crease profits, 459; Tax on .- 
460-61; Shifting a modern e- 
nomena, 462 
“Who Pays Your Taxes,” note, 389 
See Tariff. 
Tenement houses. See Laboring classes 
See also Working classes , 
Terminable societies, 76 
Treatises on government, by Locke, 155 
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Tesmaleges. problem of, 666 et seq. 
United States, Constitution of. See 
Federal government 
Second Bank of, 561 
Universities. ‘Die Universitéten und 
Technischen Hochschulen,” von Egon 
Ziller, note, 391 
Austrian and German, Economic in- 
struction in, 825 
See Minerva 
University Extension, 123 et seq. 
Lectures in colleges, 528 
Utility, imputation of, 135 
eaning of, 716 et seq. 
Use of word. See Cost 


“* Value as a Quality instead of a Ratio,” 
by D. IL. Green, discussion, 502-3 


WwW. , Senate report on, 255 et seq. 
Tax on, 460-61 ‘ 

Walker bill, 585 et seq. 

War, state of. See Government 


“Waterloo, The Campaign of,”’ by J. C. 
Ropes, note, 832 

Will, meaning of, 143 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
advocate school savings banks, 22 

Women wage earners, 667 

Working classes, improvement of their 
condition. Socta. WORK AT THE 
Krupp FounprIés, 330-62. Importance 
of the present experiment, 330-31; 
Sources of information, 332; Previous 
conditions in Essen, 333-34; Building 
and renting of workingmen’s houses, 
336-42 ; Co-operative stores of the firm, 
342-43; Boarding arrangements, 343; 
Care of the sick and sanitary precau- 
tions, 345-46; Insurance, pension and 
relief funds, 347-52; Imperial system 
of insurance, 353 55; Building associa- 
tions, 355-56; Schools, 357; Apprentices, 
etc., 358-59; Humanitarian rules, 359-60; 
Effect on workmen, 361-62 
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of the Constitutions of the four new 
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* Constitution of Mexico ......... 35c. 

BERNARD MOSES. 

Translation from the original Span- 
ish, with an historical introduction. 


* Original Features in the U. 8S. 

J. H. ROBINSON. 
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* Critique of Wages Theories..35c. 
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Decay of State and Local Govern- 

8. N. PATTEN. 
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C. M. ANDREWS. 

A re-examination from original autho- 
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settlements and their early constitu- 
tional growth. 


Genesis of a Written Constitu- 
Wm. C. Morey. 
The Constitution of the United States 
is shown to have been a legitimate de- 
velopment of the colonial constitution, 
which, in turn, had grown out of the 
original charters. 


Historical vs. Deductive Politi- 

25e. 

E. v. BoeEHM-BAWERK, 

A defence of the Deductive Method, as 

hav’ equal claims with its rival, the 
inductive, or historical method. 


The Austrian Economists...... 

E. vy. BokEHM-BAWERK. 

An account of the achievements and 

methods of the Austrian School, by one 
of its most eminent representatives. 


Economics in Italy .................. 25c. 
ACHILLE Loria. 

A survey of the present tendencies of 
Italian economists, and of, the past de- 
velopment of the science in that country. 


Law of Wages and Interest... 25c. 

J. B. CLARK. 

A discussion of the manner in which 

capital determines wages through its in- 
fluence on products. 


On the Concept of Wealth asia 25e. 


C, A. TUTTLE. 

A definition of that which Mill called 

‘the universal popularnotion of Wealth.” 

and an analysis of the concept under- 
lying it. 


Theory of Value........ ............... 
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of value as held by the Austrian School. 
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Vv ASHLEY. 
The English laborer of the time of the 
= 4 is shown to have been practically 
@ Siave 


Present Conditions of the Peas- 

COMBES DE LESTRADE. 

A vivid sketch of the actual character 
of a Russian villave. 


Political Science at Oxford ...... 15e. 

D. G. RITCHIE. 

A general description of the work done 

at Oxford in Economic and Political 

Science, and an exhibit of the courses 
for 1891. 


Instruction in Puablic Law and 

nomics in Germany ........ 35e. 

LEO 8. Rowe. 

An account of the methods of work 

and a complete list of the subjects an- 

nounced for lecturers in Political Eco- 
nomy and Public Law. 


Instruction in Economics in 

25e. 

R. P. FALKNER. 

A full exhibit of the work done in 
economics in Italian universities. 


Instruction tn French Universi- 
Leo 8S. Rowe. 
An exhaustive paper on the French 
Universities, treating especially of in- 
struction in public law and economics. 
Congress and the Cabinet ........ 15e. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
A plan for giving members of the 
cabinet seats in Congress, for the purpose 
of giving advice in debate and answer- 
ing such questions as the Congressmen 
may ask. 


International Arbitration...... 25c. 

ELEANOR L. Lorp. 

A plea for this mode of settling inter- 
national quarrels. 


Law-Making by Popular b 

E. P. 

An examination into the number of 

times the Referendum, as known in 

Switzerland, has been used in the United 
States. 


Place of Pasty im the Political 

System ... 15e. 

ANSON D. Morse. 

The best defence of the party system 
that has appeared 


Australian of * in 
Maszs........... 
R. H. 


Shows how much State politics have 
been benefited by the adoption of this 
system. 


Penna. Ballot Law 25e. 
BINNEY. 
The author shows the Qehais in this 
law and in so doing gives an excellent 
explanation of the Australian System. 


Study of the Science of Munici 
5e. 
F. P, PRICHARD. 


Political O mization of a 
Modern Municipality ............ 15e. 


Invaluable to every one who wishes to 
see reform in municipal government. 


Party 

C. RICHARDSON. 

An attack on the idea that devotion to 
party is a political virtue. 


_ Compulsory Voting................. 25e. 


W. HOLis. 
A thorough presentation of a remedy 
for certain abuses in our political life. 


Land Transfer Reform ............ 

J. W. JENKs. 

A proposed plan of simplifying the 
method of transferring real estate. 


Recent Tend ies in the Reform 

15¢. 

E. P. CHEYNEY. 

An historical review which will prove 

valuable to all who are interested in the 
land question. 


Demand for the Public a- 

tion of Industries .......... 

W. D. DABNEY. 

Shows why trusts can only be pre- 
vented by government interference. 


Some Neglected Points in Pe 
Theory of Socialism... 
TB. EN. 
Economie reasons for the existing un- 
rest that finds expression in the demands 
of Socialists. 


The Original Pac Case ...... 15. 
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A lawyer’s view of the Supreme Court 
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25e. 

FRED M. TAYLor. 

A defence of the doctrine held by the 

philosophers from Cicero to Kant, but 
now in disrepute. 


Province of ..25e. 

Hi. ‘GIDDINGs. 

A valuable contribution to sociological 
literature. 


Ethical Training in the a 
Cc 
An argument to show thai the public 
school can be made an important factor 
in the moral development of the 
scholars. 


On the Conception of pettatim, > | 

A theoretical discussion of legal, 

political and nominal! sovereignty. 
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Infinence on Business of the 

Independent Treasury......... 
Davip KINLEY. 

Shows the great dangers to the finan- 

cial stability of the country that are 
inherent in the ‘‘ Sub-treasury ’’ system. 


Standard of Deferred 

5e. 

EDWARD A. Ross. 

The best scientific defence of bi-metal- 
lism that has lately appeared. 


School Savings Banks. ............ 

SAKA L. OBERHOLTZER. 

What and how numerous they are, 

what they have done, and what they 
will accomplish. 


Geometrical Theory of the ot 
mination of Prices................. 
LEON. 
The author presents a — pic- 
ture of the causation of a 


25e. 

DWIGHT M. LowREy. 

After showing that Henry George’s 

theory of interest is not true, Mr. Low = 

points out what he thinks is the true basis 
of interest. 


Railroad Passenger Tariffs in 

J. J. WETHERELL. 

*Ratiroad Passenger Fares in 

J. J. WETHERELL. 

Of interest to all students of the rail- 

road question, as these papers contain an 

explanation of the Zone system as in use 
in Austria-Hungary. 


Electric Street Lighting 
ise. 
M. A. MIKKELSEN. 
An explanation of Chicago's excellent, 
but cheap, system of lighting her streets. 


Statistical Pablications of the 

United States Government...15c. 

Ws. F. WILLOUGHBY. 

A brief description of the work of the 

different Bureaus which issue statistical 
publications of any description. 


Philadelphia Social Science Asso- 
15e. 
J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 
A concise report of the work of the 
pees age ranch of the American 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science during its twenty years of useful 
existence from 1869. 


Third Revolution ..... 15e. 

EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 

The author endeavors to prove that we 

are about to undergo a third revolution, 

which will be, as he shows, an economic 
revolution. 


Juris in American Uni- 

E. W. Hurrcurt. 

A plea for better instruction in this 

subject, with an outline of a model 
course. 


Economic Causes of Moral Pro- 


8. N. PATTEN, 

An attempt to show the causes of moral 

progress through a comparison with 
economic progress. 


+ Effects of Consumption of 
Wealth on Distribution ... 35c. 
W. SMART. 
Ascientific exposition of the effects of 
the consumption of wealth, with an 
argument for the socializing of consump- 
tion and throwing wide the doors of 
wealth, that humanity may enter in and 
enjoy much of what the individual now 
consumes in solitude. 


Patten’s Dynamic 

Prof. Clark explains this latest system 
of political economy, taking Prof. Pat- 
ten’s recent book as a basis. 


Sidgwick’s Elements of 


J. i. 

A discussion of the science of politics 

and the theories current in that science. 

Prof. Sidgwick’s recent work is taken as 
a basis for the discussion. 


Parliamentary Procedure......25c. 
JESSE Macy. 

This paper should be read by ev 7 nal 

son who desires to understand the differ- 

ence between the English and American 

systems. 

Proportional Representation,15c. 

Joun R, Commons. 

A plan tosecure representation for the 

minority as well as for the majority party, 


Cabinet Government in = 
FREEMAN 
The author shows bow little adapted 
the system of cabinet government is to 
the United States. 
Sir Wm. Temple on the 
and Nature 
F. I. HERRIOTT. 
A criticism and digest of Temple’s 
works on government. 


Preventive in Rela- 
tion to Crime. 
“CHL. Reeve. 


A plea for the suppression of crime by 
thorough preventive measures. 


Social Work at the Kru 
8. R. Linpsay. 
An explanation of the work that has 
been done at these foundries to better the 
condition of the laborers. 


- — On account of the limited number of copies of this paper, the special price is 
nts. 


¢ On account of the size of this number, the special price for it is 15 cents. 
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zA n A Weekly Catalogue to 
y original Select From. 

: Any Prominent Discussion, Editorial, 

| IC A Sermon, Romance, Poem, Contribu- 


tion 


Published 


in periodicals in the United States or Canada, may be had for ten, twenty 
or thirty cents, of the Bureau of Current Information, conducted by The 
Weekly Review, Boston. 

The Weekly Review teems with information on all contemporaneous literature 
and events, aside from the classified catalogue of periodical articles and books which 


fills the latter halfofit. It is strikingly unique and comprehensive. 10 cents a 
copy, on the best news-stands. $2.50 per year. 


SPECIAL TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS.—$10 Worth of Articles, The Review for 
one year with a good binder, and other special advantages secured by subscribing 
$ro for a one-year membership in the Bureau. 


For acquiring what all the leaders write and say, there is noth- 
ing so useful or so economical as the ‘‘ Weekly Review’’ and its 
Bureau. 

J. MORRISON-FPULLER, Publisher 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Members of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 


GENTLEMEN : 


The Yale Review—successor to the New Englander and Yale Review—a quar- 
terly journal of History and Political Science, is edited by Professors George P. 
Fisher, George B. Adams, Henry. W Farnam, Arthur T. Hadley and Dr <. 
Schwab, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn, ; and published the sth of Febru- 
ary, May, August and November. The subscription price [ four numbers | is $3.00; 
single numbers, 75 cents, 

It aims to promote research and discussion in the domains of History and 
Political Sctence,and is not the organ of any school or party. Its columns are open 
to all thinkers who may have something tending to augment the knowledge of 
these two subjects, and authors alone are responsible for the viewsexpressed. One 
feature of the magazine isthe department of editorial comments. Under this 
head, various questions of the day are treated briefly, and the Review is thus 
made attractive to many who may not have the leisure to read the longer articles. 

In the department of Book Reviews, the more important publications in History, 
Political Economy and Public Law are noticed by competent critics. 

The Review is thus valuable, not only to teachers and specialists, but also to 
all busy men, merchants, railroad managers, manufacturers, journalists, clergy- 
men and lawyers who may wish to keep abreast of the times on the subjects cov- 
ered by the Review. 

Communications regarding articles, book reviews and editorial matter in gen- 
eral, should be sent to Dr. JoHn C. SCHWAB, New Haven, Conn. Subscriptions 
should be forwarded, applications for sample copies, and all business commutica- 
tions addressed to 

Your obedient servants, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
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American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
1898. 


In order to realize one of the ends for which the Academy was 
organized by bringing within the reach of its members valuable 
material which would otherwise remain inaccessible, it is proposed to 
send to members (in addition to the stated issues of the periodical) at 
regular intervals during the coming months a number of important 
publications on — legal, economic and sociological subjects. 

The first of these, a translation of The Constitution of the 
Republic of Colombia, with an historical introduction by Professor 
Bernard Moses, of the University of California, was sent as a Supple- 
ment to the ANNALS for January, 1893. 

The second of these, a translation of the Constitutional Laws of 
France, with an historical introduction and critical notes by Charles 
F. A. Currier, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
sent as a Supplement to ANNALS for March, 1863. 

This series, comprising the TExTs of the important CONSTITU- 
TIONS, will be continued by translations of the 


The Constitution of Prussia, with introduction and notes by Dr. 
James Harvey Robinson of the University of Pennsylvania. 

It is pa to form a complete collection of the fundamental 
laws of all the more important states of the world. As the bare letter 
of the law is sometimes unintelligible and often misleading, not only 
is an historical introduction necessary in order to realize the circum- 
stances under which the constitution came into being, but notes are 
requisite to throw light upon the actual interpretation of its pro- 
visions, as well as upon the conscious or unconscious modifications in 
practice. 

The Constitution of Belgium and those of other countries will 
follow. 
Besides these will be sent a translation of the treatise on 
Sociology, by Professor L. Gumplowicz, of the University of Graz, 
(Austria). This will appear in two parts, translated from the 
German, with critical notes by Dr. Frederick W. Moore, and 
preceded by an introduction by Professor Giddings, of Bryn 
Mawr. 

The Relation of the Municipality to Gas Companies, by Professor 
John H. Gray, of the Northwestern University. 

This is the first of a series of careful studies of municipal adminis- 
tration. Only by attention to this neglected field of investigation is 
any real improvement in our City Governments — for rational 
effort for reform must be based upon exact knowledge of past experi- 
ence and existing conditions. 

A translation of 
Professor Cohn’s (Gottingen) History of Political Economy (form- 

ing a division of the first volume of his treatise on Political 
Economy). 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science has printed a 
special edition, bound in cloth, of the 


History, Theory and Technique of Statistics, 


BY 


PROFESSOR AUGUST MEITZEN, 


UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


BY 


PROFESSOR ROLAND P. FALKNER, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Following the plan adopted at the very beginning of the Academy of 
putting the price for its publications down as rapidly as circumstances 
would justify in order to secure for them the widest circulation, and thus 
perform the greatest service possible for science, the price of this new 
edition has been fixed at $1.50. A special rate of $1 is made to all mem- 
bers of the Academy. This is an excellent opportunity for all persons 
interested in political economy to add a most important work to their 
libraries. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY . 


oF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


STATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


OPEN COURT PUB. CO. 


Earl Grey, on FREE TRADE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM, with Comments by M. M. TruMBULL. Pamphlet form, 
Price, 10 cents, 


THE FREE-TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. By 
M. M, TruMBULL. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 

Of this work the Newcastle Chronicle, of Decemoer 12, says : 

“* The writer of the present work is a keen observer and a careful student. It may be 
hoped that by arrangement with the author, the Cobden Club will be able to Prone a 
cheap edition of the volume for circulation in this country. There are parts of England 
where it would be eminently seasonable. It would seem as if the southern section of the 
country specially needed the instruction which Mr. Trumbull’s treatise imparts. The 
is written in a terse and racy style, and presents the story of the free-trade struggle in Eng- 
land in a most attractive form.” 

From 7he Dia/ : 

“The narrative has a life and a‘ go’ that is rare, coupled with a finish that reminds 
one of McCarthy’s ‘ History of Our Own Times.’ ” 

Also, by the same author : 


WHEELBARROW : Articles and Discussions on the Labor Question. 
300 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
«* The papers show a very keen insight into labor problems.’’—Bosten Herald, 
** Chicago presses have issued many books of more or less importance on the labor 
question, but none which contain more hard common sense and practical wisdom than the 
volume entitled ‘ Wheelbarrow.’ ’’—Chicago Times. 


DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN: An Exposition of the 
Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post Darwinian Questions. By 
GrorGE JoHN Romanes, M.A., LL.D. F.R.S. Volume I. The 
Darwinian Theory. Cloth, 460 pp. Price, $2.00. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**It is the best single volume on the general subject that has eoqeseet since Darwin's 
time, and it is doubtless destined to be for years to come the one book to which general 
readers will turn for a concise statement of his ideas.’""—7he American Naturalist. 


“As an introduction to the study of evolution, and as an exposition of the views of 
Darwin and his followers, this book can be commended as the best yet rae, eee 


** It is the best modern handbook of Evolution.’”"—7he Nation. 
THE SOUL OF MAN. By Dr. Paut Carns. 


An investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Experimental Psychology. With 

152 illustrative cuts and diagrams. 458 es. Sith foes. 

This k elucidates first the philosophical problem of mind, showing that mind is not 

motion but the subjective state of awareness accompanying certain motions of the 
brain. I: describes the physiological facts of the nervous system and the experiments 
of hypnotism, and after a discussion of the Nature of Thought, Consciousness, 
Pleasure and Pain, it presents the ethical and religious conclusions derived from these 
considerations. 

“* The work is furnished with a cr treatise on anatomy, on the physiology of the 
brain and of the nerves, exposed with a truly marvelous clearness. He evinces the ten- 
dency to make of his doctrine a religion, and he is a convinced and worthy apostle to the 
effect of attaining this great aim, unto which he has devoted his two great American 
reviews, The Open Court and The Monist. 


“* We, on the contrary, a frivolous people destitute of convictions, do not understand 
the heights of these ideal aspirations, but we ought at least to admire them.”’—C. LomBrose, 
inA veldees o& Psychiatry, Penal Science and Anthropology. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO. 


175 LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


American Economic Association. 


The Current Volume, No. Vil., Contains 
No. 1. The Silver Situation in the United States. 


118 Pages. Price, 75 Cents. 
F. W. TAUSSIG, LL.B., Ph. D. 


Nos. 2and3. The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. 


190 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
E. R. A. SELIGMAN, Ph. D. 


Nos. 4 and §. Sinking Funds. 


106 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
E. A. ROSS, Ph. D. 


No. 6. The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 
1864, 


(In Preparation.) 
FREDERICK E. HAINES, Ph. D. 


Six complete volumes of the publications, bound in cloth, 
sent, postpaid, for $25; or bound in half-morocco, for $28. 
Single volumes, bound in cloth, $5; in half-morocco, $5.50; 
in paper, $4; subscription, $4 per year. Orders and sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to 


Publication Agent, American Economic Association, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Political Economy #¢ Public Law Series 


EDMUND J. JAMES, PH. D., EDITOR. 


This series consists of a number of valuable monographs represent- 
ing the fruit of the most recent research upon the subjects of which 
they treat. Up to the present time eleven numbers have appeared. 

VOLUME I. 
Consisting of the following eight numbers: | 
No. |.—Wharton Schoo! Annals of Political Science. Out of print. 
No. 2.—Anti-Rent Agitation. Prof. E. P.CHkyNEyY. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 3.—Ground Rents in Philadelphia. Borzks PENROSE, of the Phila- | 
delphia Bar. Price, 25 cents. 
No. 4.—Consumption of Wealth. Prof.S.N. Parren. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 5.—Prison Statistics. Dr. RoLAND P. FALKNER. Price, 25 cents. ) 
No. 6.—Rational Principles of Taxation. Prof.S. N. PaATTEN. Price, 
50 cents. | 
No. 7.—Federal Constitution of Germany, with Historical Introduction. 
Prof. E. J. JAMES. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 8.—Federal Constitution of Switzerland. Translated by Prof. 
E. J. JaMEs. Price, 50 cents. | 
Price of Nos. 2 to 8 in one order, $2.40. 
VOLUME Ii. 
Our Sheep and the Tariff. Wit11AmM DRAPER Lewis, Ph. D., late 
Fellow in Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Price, cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25 
VOLUME Ill. 
No. |.—The Federal Council of Germany. A study in comparative con- | 


stitutional law. Prof. JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. Price, 
75 cents. 


This institution is the very centre and core of the existing form of govern- 
ment in Germany, and deserves to be much better known by students of constitu- 


tional government. 
No. 2.—The Theory of Dynamic Economics. Prof. Simon N. PATTEN. ' 

Price, $1.00 | 

| 

} 

| 


A review and criticism of the new political economy from the standpoint of 
consumption. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wharton School Studies in Politics 
and Economics. | 


This series will consist of monographs by the students of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
NUMBER |, 
Which has just appeared is entitled : 
The Recent Development of American Industries. By THE CLAss OF ’gr. 
Price, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
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STATISTICS OF PRISONERS, 1890. 


Collected by the Warden’s Association of the United 
States and Canada. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


BY 


ROBAND P. FAbKNER, Ph. D. 


Associate Professor of Statistics, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


A compilation of statistical data relating to 
nearly ten thousand prisoners, with an 
elaborate analysis of the main re- 
sults of the investigation. The 
whole forms a valuable 
contribution to the 
Statistical study 
of crime. 


Remit in stamps or by postal note to 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


STATION B., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Librairie GUILLAUMIN et C’, rae de Richelien, 14, Paris. 


JOURNAL 


DES ECONOMISTES 


REVUE MENSUELLE 


CINQUANTE-DEUXIEME ANNEE 


Rédacteur en chef: M. G. de MOLINARI 


Correspondant de |’ Institut. 


Le JOURNAL, DES EcoNnomIsTEs, qui compte cinguante-deux ans 
d’existence et qui traite avec une autorité incontestée les questions de 
théorie et d’application de la Science économique, publie en outre 
réguli¢rement: une Revue des publications économiques de France et 
del’ Etranger—une Revue trimestrielle du mouvement agricole et du 
mouvement scientifique el industriel—des Correspondances d’ Italie, 
de Suisse, d’ Autriche-Hongric, a’ Allemagne, de Russie, du Portugal, 
des renseignements sur les Colonies, sur les pays d’ Extréme-Orient ; 
des articles sur les guestions sociales—des comptes rendus de tous les 
ouvrages nouveaux, se vattachant a la science. 


CONDITIONS D’ABONNEMENT: 


FRANCE Ef ALGERIE: Un an, 36 fr.—Six mois, 1g fr. 
UNION POSTALE: Un an, 38 fr.—Six mois, 20 fr. 


Prix du numéro de 10 a 12 feuilles, soit de 160 A 192 pages: 3 fr. 50 


On ne fait pas d’abonnement de moins de six mois. lis partent 
de Janvier ou de juillet. 
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F. GUTTENTAG, VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG IN BERLIN. 


Sozialpolitisches Centralblatt. 


Herausgegeben 


von 


Dr. Heinrich Braun. 


Das Sozialpolitische Centralblatt erscheint in gross Quart- 
Format in einem Umfange von ca. 70 Druckbogen 
im Jahr. 


Die Ausgabe der Nummern in Starke von 1% Bog. 
erfolgt jeden Montag. 


Abonnementspreis vierteljahrlich 3 Mark, 
Preis der Einzelnummer 25 Pf. 


Probenummern auf Wunsch gratis und franco. 


ARCHIV 


fur 
soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 


Vierteljahresschrift 


zur Erforschung der gesellschaftlichen Zustande 
aller Lander. 


In Verbindung mit einer Reihe namhafter Fachmanner 
des In- und Auslandes herausgegeben. 
von 
Dr. Heinrich Braun. 
Das Archiv erscheint in Banden von ca. 40 Druckbogen 
Lex.-8° in je 4 Heften. 
BAND V IM ERSCHEINEN. 
Abonnementspreis pro Band 12 M. Einzelne Hefte 4 M. 


Ausfuhrliche Prospecte und Probehefte auf Wunsch gratis 
und franco. 
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Revue de Droit International 


ET DE LEGISLATION COMPAREE. 


Rédacteur en chef, M. EpovarpD Roun, 709 Avenue Louise. 
Sécretaire gérant, M. HyMaAns, 4/6 Rue du Tréne. 


TABLE DES MATIERES CONTENUES DANS LA 1RE 
LIVRAISON DU TOME XXV._ 1893. 


L’ adresse de l’ Institut de droit international &@ M. Rolin- 
Jacquemyns. Par M.A. R. 

Le droit de la contrebande de guerre. Par M. R. KLEEN. 
(Premier article. 

La théorie de l’ equilibre européen. Par M. Exnuest Nys. (A 
suivre. ) 

Le conflit anglo-portugais. Par M. WESTLAKE. (Troisiéme 
article.) 


NOTICES DIVERSES : 
I. L’Institut César Alfieri. Par M. A. River. 
II. Les résolutions du Congrés international de droit maritime de 
Génes. Par M. J. C. B. 
III. Le Japon et la juridiction consulaire.—Rectification concernant 
les opinions de sir Travers Twiss. Par M. Ep. R. 


NECROLOGIE : 
M. Wharton.—M. Woolsey (d’aprés des notes en anglais de M. J. 
B. Moore), par ERNEST LEHR. 
NOTICES BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES : 


DROIT INTERNATIONAL. 

1. Annuaire de 1’Institut de droit international. Onziéme volume, 1889-1892. 
Session de Hambourg, septembre 1891. Par M. A. RIVIER. 

2. Dr. Emil Jettel.—Handbuch des internationalen Privat- und Strafrechts, mit 
Riicksicht auf die Gesetzgebungen Oesterreichs, Ungarns, Croatiens und 
Bosniens. Par M. ALBERIC ROLIN. 

3. Charles Lachau.—De la des tribunaux frangais 4 l'égard des 
étrangers, en matiére civile et commerciale, d’aprés la jurisprudence 
francaise. Par ERNEST LEHR. 

4. George G. Flaischlen.—Des attributions des consuls en matiére de notariat 
et d'état civil. Par M. Ep. ENGELHARDT. 


DROIT PENAL. 
5. Luigi Paoli.—La code pénal d'Italie (30 juin 1889) et son systéme pénal,— 
Examen du livre premier (articles 1 A103). Par M. ALBERIC ROLIN, 
6. Louis Proal.—te crime et la peine. Par Le Méme. 
7. L. Lautour.—Code usuel d'audience. Code pénal. Code forestier, lois pénales 
spéciales oe Vindication sommaire de la doctrine et de la jurisprudence 
Par Le Méme. 


DIVERS. : 
8. César Bru.—Etude sur la renonciation, par la femme mariée, A son hypo- 
ve e légale au profit de l’acquéreur d’immeubles du mari. Par X. 
9. L. J. D. Féraud-Giraud.—Code de la séparation des pouvoirs administratif 
—— et des conflits d’attribution. Par M. J. BERNEY. 
10. L. M. B. Aubert.—Grundbégernes (skjéde-og panteprotskollernes) historie ; 
I. Norge, Danmark op tildels Tyskland. Par M. ERNEST LEHR. 


PRIX D’ABONNEMENT ANNUEL { = 


BRUXELLES : 
Bureau de la Revue: 109 Avenue Louise. 
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Giornale degli Economisti. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF ITALIAN INTERESTS. 


A. De Viti De Marco, EDITORS: M. Pantaleoni, 


Prof. at the University of Rome. Director of the Superior School of 
Commerce ai Bari, 


U. Mazzola, A. Zorli, 
Prof. at the University of Pavia. Prof. of the University of Macerata. 


The GIORNALE DEGLI ECONOMISTI contains only original 
articles on economic questions, by the leading thinkers of 
Italy and prominent foreign scholars. 

It is indispensable to those who wish to follow the course 
of economic thought in Italy, on ¢heoretical and practical 
questions. 

Among the contributors from whom articles are expected 
in coming numbers are : 


Senator F. Lampertico, Prot. L. Bodio, Director of Statistics. 
Prof. A. Loria, Siena. Prof. S. Cognetti De Martiis, Turin. 
Prof. E. Giampietro, Deputy. Prof. A. Messedaglia, Rome. 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, London. Comm. Simonetti. 
Comm. S. Piperno. M. A. Vacaro. 
Prof. L. Luzzati, Deputy. Prof. A. Zorli, Macerata. 
Prof. E. L. Catellani, Padua. Comm. B. Stringher. 
Prof. A. Graziani, Siena. 
Subscription, Yearly, $5.00 (25L.). 


Send orders with the amount of the subscription to the 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


Hobbes’ Behemoth and Elements of Law 


Have agreed to make special terms to members of the Academy. 

The two books, sold at retail for $2.00 each or $3.75 for both in one 
order, are offered to members of the Academy for $1.25 each, or $3.25 
for both in one order; a reduction of 40 per cent. 

This is the excellent English edition of these famous books, edited 
by Ferdinand Tonnies, Ph. D., and should be in the library of every 
person interested in political science. 

Each member is entitled to one set at this rate. Send money order 
or draft in favor of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


The publishers of Professor Burgess’ great work on 


Political Science and Constitutional Law, 


which has just appeared, and which ought also to be in the library 
of every person interested in Political and Social Science, have agreed 
to make special terms to members of the Academy. 

The retail price of the work (two volumes of 337 and 404 pp. 
respectively) is $5.00. 

But any member of the Academy who will send a money order or 
draft on New York, in favor of Ginn & Company, for $3.34, to the 
address below, will receive a copy of the work postpaid direct from 
the publishers. 

Each member is entitled to one copy at this rate. 


pas” Send a money order or draft on New York in favor of Ginn 
& Company, for $3.34, to 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


Station B, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A seri f essays by the Class of 
Development "gt of the Wharton School of 
‘ or and Economy, University of Penn- 


American Industries.  *y!vamia, treating of the great in. 
dustrial development of the United 
States since 1870. 

No one who wishes to be well posted on the great progress made by the Indus- 
tries of the U. S. in recent years can afford to be without this book. 

ConTENTS: The Steel Industry, The United States Merchant Marine, The Carpet 
Industry, The Worsted Industry, Cotton Manufactures, Electricity, The Sugar 
Industry, The Felt Industry, The Canning Industry, Meat Products, Improvements 
in Locomotives, Gold and Silver Mining, New Industrial Centres. 

112pp. Cloth $1.00; paper socents. Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


WHARTON SCHOOL PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
; Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOUND COPIES OF THE ANNALS. 


Arrangements have been made by which bound copies of the 
ANNALS can be supplied to members and libraries at the following 
rates : 


VOLUME I. 
STyLe A. Bound in Cloth, Annals and Supplements in 
one volume, 
StyvLeE C. The same, but with Meitzen’s Statistics 
bound in a separate volume, 
Styvie B. Bound in Half Morocco, Cloth Sides, 


Annals and Supplements in one volume, 
STtvLE D. The same, but with Meitzen’s Statistics in a 
separate volume, 
VOLUME It. 
Sryix A. Bound in Cloth, 
Sry." B. Bound in Half-Morocco, Cloth Sides, 


VOLUME III. 


Styvix A. Bound in Cloth, Annals and Supplements in 
one volume 
StvLe B. Bound in Half Morocco, Cloth Sides, 
Annals and Supplements in one volume, 
To others than members the prices are $1.00 more than the above. 


Members can exchange their unbound volumes, if the copies are 
untrimmed, for bound volumes on payment of the above amounts, 


less $5.00. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


STATION B. PHILADELPHIA. 
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ANNALS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


OF 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
ISSUED BI-MONTHLY. 


Vou. ITI. MAY, 1893. 


EDITOR: 
EDMUND J. JAMES. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS : 
ROLAND P. FALKNER. JAS. HARVEY ROBINSON. 


CONTENTS : 


RELATION OF STATE TO EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, ; 

Isaac Sharpl 
OUR FAILURES IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Bradford. 
COST AND Simon N. Patten. 
HOME RULE FOR OUR AMERICAN CITIES E. P. Oberholtzer. 


RELATION OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS TO THE CAUSES OF CRIME, 


NATURE OF THE FEDERAL STATE...... 

PERSONAL NOTES: Hutt, Ross, HARRISON, MATAJA, PHILLIPOVICH, V. SCHULLERN, VAN 
DER SMISSEN, DIEHL, GRAZIANI. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT: Bernwuetm, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode; by D. C. Munro. 
Biock, L’ Europe, politique et sociale; by R. Johnson. Bourpgav, Le Socialisme alle- 
mand et le Nihilisme russe, and MiLBERGER, Studien tiber Proudhon; by E. P. Cheyney. 
Brentano, Die Volkswirthschaft und thre konkreten Grundbedingungen; by C.M. 

Andrews. Brécxine, Die franzisische Politik Papst Leo IX.; by D, C. Munro, GovuLp, 

‘ Social Condition of Labor; by R. P. Falkner. St. Maxnc, Zfude sur Penseignement de 

Economie politique dans les Universités Allemagne et d' Autriche; by R. P. Falkner. 
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